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INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 



EGYPT, ARABIA PETR^A, 



CHAPTER I. 

The Csrsssn.— A midden Change of Purpose.— Perila of a 8lotm.— Com- 
fortleM Repentanea.— Saliludfl.— A Woman and » Chase.— A Palnarchal 
Feaat, — Condilion of the Arab Women,— Hospitality. — No refuamg a 
good Offiir.- A Dileoimiu 

My caravan consisted of five camels, four Arabs, Patil, 
and myself. We moved silently down the valley, and I 
tried hard to fasten my thoughts upon Gaza, the strong ciiy 
of the Philistines, the ciiy of Delilah and Samson, and to 
amuse my discontented spirit with imagining the gntcs 
which he carried_away, and the temple which he pulled 
down ; but it would not do ; Petra, the rock of Edom, the 
excavated city, was uppermost in my mind. We had been 
marching in perfect silence about four hours, and I was 
sitting carelessly on my dromedary, thinking of everything 
but what I saw, when Toualeb pointed to a narrow opening 
in the moaniain as the road to Akaba. I raised my head 
unconsciously, and it struck me, all of a sudden, that I was 
perfectly recovered, and fit for any journey. It was a day 
such as can only be seen in the mountainous desert of 
Arabia, presenting a clearness and purity in the atmosphere, 
and a gentle frestiuess in the air, which might almost bring 
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to life a dyiug man. I stretched myself and brandished 
my Nubian club ; my aim seemed nerved with uncommon 
vigour ; I rose in ray saddle strong as the slayer of the 
Philistines, and , turning the head of my dromedary towards 
the opening in the mountains, called out briefly and de- 
cidedly, to " Akaba and Peira." Paul was astonished ; he 
took the pipe from his mouth, and for a moment paused ; 
then knocking' out the ashes, he slipped from his dromedary 
and ran up to the side of mine, looking up in my face with 
an espression i it seemed to intimate 

strong auapicioi After gazing at me as 

steadfastly as ht ig impertinent, he went 

away, still appai 1 soon saw him follow- 

ing with Toualei irsalion. Toualeb was 

even more aetoni Fho Arabs are not used 

to any of these m f humour ; and, accord- 

ing to their noiioii it for Gaza he must go 

to Gaza ; they car one in his right reason 

can change his rai would have been very 

easily persuaded th . was hurrying me on, 

particularly as, like . ._.. „ beginning be liad op- 
posed my going by Petra and Idumea. Finding me reso- 
lute, however, he soon began to run, and brought back 
the camels, which were some distance in advance, and for 
several hours we moved on in perfect sUence through the 
wild and rugged defile. 

The mountains on each side were high, broken, and 
rugged, and ever presenting the same appearance of ex- 
treme old age. The road, if road it might be called, was 
rougher than any I had yet travelled ; it was the only open- 
ing among the mountains by which we could pass at all, 
made by the hand of Nature, and so encumbered with 
fallen rocks that it was exceedingly difficult for our camels 
to advance. 1 did not intend to push far that day ; and a 
little before dark I proposed to encamp in a narrow pass 
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rub hia hands and feel himself comfortable, he finds but the 
beginning of trouble in a wet mat and coverlet. 

I was but poorly prepared for a change like this, for I 
had be-cn so long used lo a clear, unclouded sky, that I 
almost considered myself beyond the reach of the changing 
elemenis. It was the beauty of the weather more than 
anything else that had tempted me lo turn off from the road 
to Gazs ; and, hardly equal to this change of scene, ray 
heart almost sank within me. 1 reproached myself as if 
for a wilful and i rd of prudence, and no 

writer on mora! vrittcn a better lecture 

than I inflicted i ening. In wet clothes 

I was literally si f repentance. Droop- 

ing and dishoartt bat I was already pun- 

ished for my tem I morning I would go 

back and resume For the night, how- 

ever, there was bL done, and that was to 

sleep if I could, am man who rides all day 

upon a dromedary i what may, and even 

thunder among the nai cannot wake him. 

Daylight brought ba _, , the storm was over; 

the BUH was shining brightly aa I ever saw it even in the 
East ; and again there was the same clear and refreshing 
atmosphere that had beguiled me from my prudent resolu- 
tion. I too was changed again ; and, in answer to the 
suggestion of Paul, tliat we should retrace our steps, I 
pointed towards Akaba, and gave the brief and emphatic 
order, " Forward !" 

We continued for several hours along the valley, which 
was closely bounded on either side by mountains, not high, 
but bare, cracked, and crumbling into fragments. The tops 
had apparently once been lofty and pointed, but time, and 
the action of the elements, had changed their character. 
The summits had crumbled and fallen, so as to expose on 
every aide a rounded surface, and the idea constantly piet- 



I was thinking what an incident it would be in the life 
of one used to the hurrying bustle of steamboats and rail- 
roads, to travel for days through this oldest of countries 
without meeting a living being ; and, as far as I could un- 
derstand, it might well be so ; there was no trade even for 
small caravans, and years passed by without any person, 
even an Arab, travelling this road. Toualeb had been over 
it but once, and that was ten years before, when he accom- 
panied M. Laborde on his way to Petra. I knew that 
there were Bedouin tents among the mountains, but, unless 
by accident, we might pass through without seeing any of 
them ; and I was speculating on the chances of our not 
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ibeeting a single creature, when Paul cried out chat he saw 
a woman ; and, soon after repeating the exclamation, dis- 
mounted and gave chase. Toualeb ran after him, and in 
another moment or two I caught a glimpse and foUoned. 

I have before mentioned that, among these barren and 
desolate mountains, there was frequently a small space of 
ground, near some fountain or deposite of water, known only 
to the Arabs, capable of producing a scanty crop of grass 
to pasture a few camels and a small flock of sheep or goals. 
There the Bedot t, and remains till the 

scanty product it en packs up hia house- 

hold goods, and ure-ground. The Bed- 

ouins are essent )ple ; their only riches 

are their flocks ai e is in the wide desert, 

and they have no to-day they pitch their 

tent among the xiw in the plain ; and 

wherever they pla. the time, all that they 

have on earth, wif rieuds, are immediately 

around them. In . le Bedouin, his appear* 

ance and habits, are ame as those of the pa- 

triarchs of old. Abraoam muiseii, uie first of the patriarchs, 
was a Bedouin, and four thousand years have not made the 
slightest alteration in the character and habits of this ex- 
traordinary people. Read of the patriarchs in the Bible, and 
it is the best description you can have of pastoral life in the 
East at the present day. 

The woman whom we had pursued belonged to the tent of 
a Bedouin not far from our road, but completely hidden from 
our view ; and, when overtaken by Toualeb, she recognised 
in him a friend of hei tribe, and in the same spirit, and al- 
most in the same words which would have been used by 
her ancestors four thousand years ago, she asked us to her 
tent, and promised us a lamb or a kid for supper. Her hus- 
band was stretched on the ground in front of his tent, and 
welcomed us with an air and manner that belonged to the 
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deutt, but which a king on his throne could not have ex* 
celled. He was the imhodied personification of all my 
concepiiona of a patriarch. A large looae frock, a airiped 
handkerchief on his head, bare legs, aandals on his feet, 
and a long white heard, formed the ouiward man. Almost 
immediately after we were seated he took hia shepherd's 
crook, and, aasisied by his aon, selected a lamb from the 
flock for the evening meal ; and now I would fain prolong 
ibe illusion of this pastoral scene. To slop atthe door of an 
Arab's tent, and partake with him of a lamb or kid prepared 
by his hospitable hands, all sitting together on the ground, 
and provided with no oilier implements than those which Na- 
ture gave UG, is a picture of primitive and captivating sijopli- 
city ; but the details were such as to destroy for ever all 
its poetry, and take away all relish for patriarchal feasts. 
While we were taking coffee the lamb lay bleating in our 
ears, as if conscious of its coming fate. The coffee drunk 
and the pipe smoked, our host arose and laid his hand upon 
tbe victim ; the long sword which he wore over bis shoulder 
was quickly drawn ; one man held the head and another 
the hind legs ; and, with a rapidity almost inconceivable, it 
was killed and dressed, and its smoking entrails, yet curling 
with life, were broiling on the fire. 

I was the guest of the evening, and had no reason to 
complain of the civility of my entertainer ; for, with the air 
of a weil-brod host, and an epicure to boot, he drew from 
the burning coals one of the daintiest pieces, about a yanl 
and a half in length, and rolling one end between the palms 
of his hands to a tapering point, broke off about a foot and 
handed it to me. Now I was by no means dainty. I could 
1 upon h arsest fare, and all the little luxuries of 
bl kn nd forks, were of very little moment in my 

em n I 13 prepared to go full length in this patri- 
a h I f But my indifference was not proof against 

h 1 1 gancca of my Bedouin companions ; and 

Vol II— B 
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aa I saw yard after yard disappear, like long strings of mi 
ftioni, down their capacious throats, I was cuceJ of all poet- 
ical aeaociations and my appetite together. 

In the tent of the Arabian patriarch, woman, the pride, the 
ornament, and the charm of domestic life, is the mere 
household drudge. In vaiu may one listen for her light 
footstep, Of look to Gnd Iter by the side of her natural lord, 
giving a richer t^harm to the hospitality he is extending to 
a stranger. It would repay one for much of the toil and 
monotony of a jo if, when by chance he 

fdnnd himself at :ou1d be greeted by ber 

sunuy smile. I a she is, and poor and 

ignorant, it woul or many a weary Lour 

to receive his w. ipa of an Arabian girl. 

But this the custo rbid. When the stran- 

ger approaches t ; and so completely is 

she accustomed tc lat, however closely he 

may watch, he can r even peeping at him 

from behind a sen... ^. ^. , of the lent; curiosity, 

which in civilized life is so tmiversally imputed to the 
daughters of Eve, seems entirely unknown to the sex in 
this wild region. Nor is this the worst of her lot Even 
when alone the wife of the Bedouin is not regarded as hia 
equal ; the holy companionship of wedded life has between 
them no existence. Even when no guest is present, she 
never eats with him. I have seen the father and sons ait 
down together, and when they had withdrawn from the 
tent, the mother and daughters came in to what was lef^ 
Away, then, with all dreams of superior happiness in this 
more primitive condition of society. Captivating as is the 
wild idea of roving abroad at will, unfettered by the re- 
straints of law or of conventional observances, the mean- 
est tenant of a log hut in our western prairies has sources 
of happiness which the wandering Arab can never know. A 
spirit of perfect weariness and dissatisfaction with the world 
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might drive a man to the desert, and, after having fallen into 
the indolent and mere animal habits of savage life, he might 
find it difficult to return to the wholesome restraints and 
duties of society ; but I am satisfied that it ia sheer affec- 
tation or ignorance, in which a member of the civilized 
family sighs, or pretends to sigh, for the imagined delights 
of an untried freedom. For my own part, I had Ion? been 
satisfied of this truth, and did not need the cumuiative evi- 
dence of my visit to the Bedouin's lent. He would have 
had me sleep under its shelter ; but I knew that in all the 
Bedouin tents there were multitudes of enemies to rest ; 
creatures that murder sleep; and I preferred the solitude 
of my ovm. 

One word as to the hospitality of the Arabs. I had read 
heautirul descriptions of its manifestation, and in some way 
or other had gathered up the notion that the Bedouin would 
be offended by an offer lo reward his hospitality »iih a 
price i but, feeling naturally anxious not to make a liluoder 
on either side of a question so delicate, I appHcd lo my 
guide Toualeb for information on the subject. His answer 
was brief and explicit. He said there was no obligation to 
give or pay, it being the custom of the Bedouins (among 
friendly tribes) to ask the wayfaring man into his tent, give 
him food and shelter, and send him on his way in the mnm- 
iiig ; that I could give or not, as I pleased ; but that, if I did 
not, the hospitable host would wish his lamb ahve again ; 
and from the exceeding satisfaction with which that estima- 
ble person received my parting gift, I am very sure that in 
this instance, at least, I did better in taking Toualeb's 
knowledge of his people foi my guide than I should have 
done by acting upon what I had read in books. It may be 
that, if I had gone among them poor and friendless, 1 should 
have been received in the same manner, and nothing would 
have been expected or received from me ; but I am inclined 
to think, from what 1 saw afterward, that in such case (he 



lamb would have been spared for a longer term of esastem^f 
and the hospitality confined to a dip into the disband a naat 
at the door of the tent. 

Early in the morning we l^ft the tent of our Bedouin 
landlord. We were still among piountains ; at every pio-^ 
ment a new view presented itself, wild, fanciful, and pic- 
turesque ; and in the distance was still visible the Ipng 
range of dark mountains bordering the Red Sea. Our course 
was now directly for this sea, but the mountain range ap- 
peared so contiguous and unbroken that there seemed i^o 
way of getting to it but by crossing their rugged summits. 
There was a way, however ; an opening which we could 
not distinguish at so great a distance, and for some time 
Toualeb was at a loss. He was so purblind that he could 
scarcely distinguish me from one of his dark companions, 
yet he could read the firmament like a bookt s^nd mark the 
proportion of the almost shapeless mountains ; but he was 
uncertain how to hit precisely the opening by which we 
must pass through. There was no danger of our losing 
ourselves, and the only hazard was that of wasting a day in 
the search ; but, fortunately, at the commencement of our 
perplexity, we came upon a Bedouin whose tent was at the 
foot of the mountain ; and, under his instructions, we pushed 
on with confidence and ultimate success. 
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E'emne AmUBementa.— A Trial of the Feelings.— A DiEsppoinlmcnl,— A 
Santon of the Deeert.— An Arab FiaheraiMi.— Tufkiih Coiluino —A po- 
ianl OfficisL— A Comforlless Sick-room— A Visit from the Sheik.— In- 
teteatedTnendBhip.— AkBba.— TheEl Alomna.-QuestiDnable Piely. 

It waa late in the afternoon when our little caravan en- 
tered the narrow opening, presenting itaelf like a natural 
door between precipitous rocks several hundred fcet in 
height. Passing this, and continuing onward to a vast am- 
phitbeaire, or hollow square of iofty rocks, through a larger 
opening on our left, we again saw the dark waters of the 
Red Sea. About midway across I dismounted from my 
dromedary to survey the scene around me ; and, among thu 
many of high interest presented to the traveller in the wil- 
derness of Sinai, I remember none more striking and im- 
pressive. It was neither so dreary and desolate, nor so 
wild and terrible as others I had seen, but different from 
all. The door by which wo entered was undistinguishable, 
the rocks in the background completely closing it to the 
sight ; on all sides except towards the sea, and forming al- 
most a perfect square, were the naked faces of the rock, lofty, 
smooth, and regular, like the excavated sides of an ancient 
quarry, and quiet to that extraordinary and indescribable de- 
gree of which I have already spoken. Descending towards 
the openmg that led to the sea, directly under us was an ex- 
tensive and sandy plain, leachmg to its very margin ; and 
nearly opposite, rising abruptly from the clear waters, a 
long unbroken range of stern and rugged mountains, their 
dark irregular outline finely contrasted with the level sur- 



face at their feet, while the sea itself extended on the right 
and left as far as the eye could reach in that clear aimo- 
sphere ; but the first stage of my journey, !he liead of the 
gulf, and the little fortress of Akaba, were Btill invisible. 

We rode about an hour along the shore, passing at a dis- 
tance the tents of some Bedouins ; and, about an hour be- 
fore dark, encamiied in a grove of wild palm-trees, so near 
the sea that the waves almost reached the door of my tent. 
When the moon rose I walked for an hour along the shore, 
and, musii^ upon the new scenes which every day was 
presenting me, picked u' ' "■ ^ud bils of coral as 

memorials of the place. ar-gazer, but I had 

learned to look up at the iiigh 1 knew most of 

them merely by sight, 1 1 ion towards them as 

faces I had seen at hom Great Bear with his 

pointers, and the North my particular friends. 

Returning to my tent, Bedouins, with some 

strangers from the tenia id passed, sitting round 

a £re of the branches ' 9, smoking, and telling 

stories aa extravagant as Arabian Nights' Enter- 

tainments. I sat down vt,^.. l few moments, then en- 

tered my tent and lay down on my mat on the very shore 
of the sea, and was lulled to sleep by the gentle murmur of 
its waters. 

In the morning Paul told me that there wts a strange 
Arab outside, who wanted to see me. When we first came 
down from the mountain on the preceding day, a Bedouin 
had come out and requested me to turn aside and visit a sick 
man in his tent. In their perfect ignorance of the healing 
art, the Arabs believe every stranger to be a hakim j and 
so great is their confidence in the virtue of medicine, and 
so great thetr indifference to the hands from which they 
receive it, that the path of the traveller is constantly beset 
with applications from the sick or their friends. I had been 
BO often besought and entreated to cure blindness, deafness. 
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and other maladies beyond even ths reach of medical skill, 
that now I paid little alteniion to such applications ; and 
when this last request was made, alier inquiring into the 
symptoms of ihe case, I told the messenger that 1 could do 
the sick man no good, and passed on. This moroitig l^'aul 
told me that ihe patient himself had come over during the 
night, and was then at the door, begging me lo cure him. 
Paul bad told him of my utter inability, but he would not 
be satisfied; and when I went out of my tent he was silting 
directly before the door, a thin, ghastly iigure ; and opening 
his mouth and attempting ati inarticulale jabber, tiiere fell 
out a tongue so festered to the very throat, that the sight of 
it made me Eick. 1 told him that it was utterly out of my 
power lo help him ; that I knew no more of the healing art 
than he did himself; and that the only advice 1 could give 
him was lo endeavour to get to Cairo and put himself under 
the hands of a physician. I shall never forget the poor 
fellow's look, and almost blamed myself for not giving him 
some simple preparation, which might have cheated him, 
at least for a few days, with the hope that he might escape 
the tomb to which he was hurrying. His hands fell lifeless 
by his side, as if he had heard a sentence of death; he gave 
me a look which seemed to »>ay that it was all my fault, and 
fell senseless on the ground. His two companions lifted 
him up ; his faithful dromedary kneeled to receive him ; 
and, aa he turned away, he cast a reproachful glance to- 
wards me, which made me almost imagine myself guilty of 
his death. I have no doubt that, long before this, the poor 
Arab is dead, and that in his dying momenta, when strug- 
gling with the king of terrors, he has seen, in his distracted 
visions, the figure of the hard-hearted stranger, wlio, as he 
thought, might have saved him, but would not. 

Anxious to escape an object so painful to my feelings, I 
walked on, and was soon busily engaged in picking up shells 
and coral ; of the former I never saw so many as at this 
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place. SOToe were particnlarly beautifnl, bnl exceedingly 
delicate, and diScull to be carried. The first day I could 
have loaded a camel with tliem. The coral, too, such as 
it waa, lay scaiiered about in lavish prolusion. I remem- 
ber, the first piece Paul found, he rubbed his hands like the 
toiling and untiring alchymist, wben he thinks he has dis- 
covered the philosopher's stone ; bul when he came to a 
second he threw away the first, in the same spirit in wliich 
the Irishman, ou his arrival in our country, the El Dorado 
of his dreams, thi ;e which he had picked 

up in the street, a ,t there was more where 

that came from. was exceedingly beau- 

tiful ; we did not it I did not think very 

highly of it, merel itance of its lying there 

in such abundanc b rock or branch coral, 

but a light porou mbling very much the 

honeycomb, Paul quantity of it, and con- 

trived to carry it to h it got very much bro- 

ken on the way. i_. ..^-j uic aansiaction of knowing, how- 
ever, that he had not sustained any great loss ; for, on our 
first visit to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, we found 
in the porch a green-turban ed Mussulman, who, return- 
ing from his pilgrimage to Mecca, had thought to indem- 
nify himself for the expense and fatigue of his long and 
dreary journey vfilh this treasure of the sea. Paul look 
up a large piece and asked him the price, when the Mus- 
sulman, with an air as dejected in telling as was that 
of Paul in hearing it, told him two paras, a para being 
about one eighth of a cent ; and the next day I saw before 
the door of the convent at which we were staying a large 
heap of the coral which Paul had been so careful ia carry- 
ing; and after that he talked only of his shells, the value 
of which was not yet ascertained. 

At about twelve o'clock, close by the shore, we came to 
a stunted wild palm-tree, with a small stone fence around 



it ; and, looking down from my dromedary, I saw extend- 
ed on the ground the figure of an Arab. I at first thought 
he was dead ; but, at the noise of our approach, he raised 
his head from a stone which served hini as a pillow, and 
the first greeting he gave us was to ask for bread. Among 
all tile Imbitalions of hermits 1 had yet seen, in caves, 
among rocks or mountains, there was none which could be 
compared with this by the shore of the sea ; a small fence, 
but little higlier than his recumbent body, protected him 
from the wind ; the withered branches of the palrn-tree 
were his only covering; his pillow a stone, and the bare 
earth his bed ; and when he crawled out and stood before 
us, erect as age and infirmity would allow, I thought I had 
never seen such a miserable figure, I could not liave be- 
lieved, without seeing il, that anything so wruichei], made 
in God's image, existed on the earth. Ho was more than 
siity ; his face was dried, and seamed with the deep 
wrinkles of age and exposure ; his beard long and white ; 
and his body thin to emaciation. Over his shoulders and 
breast was a miserable covering of rags, but the rest of his 
body was perfectly naked ; his akin was dry, horny, and 
covered with blotches resembling large scales, which, on 
his legs, and particularly over his knees, stood out like the 
greaves of an ancient coat of mail ; and he looked like one 
who literally crawled on his belly and licked the dust of 
the earth. He reminded me of the wild hermit of Engaddi, 
who came out upon the Saracen emir when he jonmeyed 
with the Knight of the Leopard on the shore of the Dead 
Sea. And this man was a saint, and my Arabs looked on 
him with respect and reverence ; and when he died a pub- 
lic tomb would be erected over him, and they upon whose 
charity he now lived would resort to it as a shrine of 
prayer. We gave him some bread, and left him in bis sol- 
itary den ; and, before we had got out of sight, he had 
crawled back under his palm-leaves, and was again resting 
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upon hia pillow of stone. In our busy and stirring world, 
ve cannot Imagine the possibility of existing in such a dro- 
nish state ; but, in all probability, that man would lie there 
till the bread wo gave hini waa exhausted, and, when he 
had taken his last morsel, again lie down in hope itial more 
would come. 

About an hour afterward we came upon a fisherman 
stealing alung the shore with his net in his hand, looking 
into the sea, and ready to throw it when he saw any fish. 
The process, lik that one sees here, is 

perfectly primiii' beholder back to the 

early days of this Carrying the not on his 

left arm crooked, sd for a throw, with the 

one end in his rig g advantage of ripples 

made by the wind ring his shadow behind 

him, he runs alon, e sees a school of fish, 

when, with a genti Jt any noise, he throws 

his net, which opei it falls, so that a. little 

thing, whicli could o a hat, expands sufii- 

ciently to cover a sl or thirty feel. . While 

running along with l_ „ . , _ _ . eral limes ; ana, as he 
managed his craft with skill, never throwing until he saw 
something, he was always successful. I could not make 
anything out of the Arabic name of the fish ; but I have 
ihe flavour of them still on my tongue ; a flavour at the mo- 
ment finer than that of the sole or turbot of Paris, or the 
trout of Long Island. 

In the afternoon the weather changed. Since we first 
struck the sea, our road along its shore had been one of un- 
common beauty, and my lime passed very pleasantly, some- 
times allowing my dromedarj' lo cool his feet in the clear 
water, sometimes dismounting to pick up a shell, and all the 
time having a warm sun and a refreshing breeze ; but it was 
my fortune to see this ancient country under every hue of 
the changing elements. The sun was now obscured ; a 
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TURKISH COHTUUE. 2i) 

Strong wind came down the sea directly in our teeth ; the 
head of the gulf was cut off from our view ; the sea was 
iroubled, and the white caps were dancing on its surface ; 
the dark mountains looked darker and more lonely ; while 
before us a rainbow was forming over the point of Akaba, 
which threw itself across the gulf to the east, marking in 
the firmament, with its rich and varied colours, the liguie of 
the crescent. Soon after we were in the midst of a in:rfect 
hurricane. Several times during the day I had wished to 
float upon the bosom of the tranquil sea, and had looked in 
VHin for some boat or fisherman's skiff to carry me up the 
gulf; but I now shrank from the angry face of the deep, aild, 
under the shelter of an impending rock, listened to the fierce 
whistling of the wind and the crashing of the thunder 

In the morning the storm was over, and the atmosphere 
pure, clear, and refreshing as before; but, as a set-off to the 
pleasure of returning sunshine, Toualeb told me that we had 
passed the boundaries of the friendly tribes, and that we 
must look to our weapons, for we were now among stran- 
gers, and perhaps enemies. Here, too, for the first time, I 
put on my Turkish dress, being that of a meriihant of Cairo, 
with the addition of pistols and sabre ; but, fearful of taking 
cold, I cut down an old coat and tied up a pair of pantaloons, 
so as to have a complete suit under the large white trousers 
and red silk gown which Ibrjned the principal items of my 
dress. The red tarboiich 1 had worn ever since I had been in 
Egypt ; but I now rolled round it a green and yellow striped 
nandkerchief, to which Toualeb gave tlie proper twist ; and, 
with my yellow slippers and red shoes over them, sash, 
pistols, sword, and long beard, I received the congratula- 
tions and compliments of my friends upon my improved ap- 
pearance. 

Indeed, I played the Turk well. Different from my 
notions of the appearance of the Turk, they have generally 
iighl and florid complexions ; and, if I could have talked 
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their language, dresaed as 


a Turk, they could not hare 


judged from my appearance 


that I had ever been outside Ihe 


walls of old Staniboul. There ia no exaggeration in the 




ers of the effect which ihe cos- 


inmes of the East give to personal appearance ; and, having 


Been and k-nov.-a it even in i 


my own person, I am inclined to 


believe that there ia fallacy 


in the equally prevalent opinion 


of the personal beauty of ihe Turks. Their dress com- 


pletely hidtis all deformity 


of person, and the variety of 


colours, the arm 




1, divert the attention of 


the observer froi 




tion of features. The 


striking effect of 




perceptible in the sol- 


diera of the sulta 




half European uniform 


in which he has \ 




ich they are not by any 
; set of men. These 


soldiers aie take 




ire caught, and, eonse- 


quently, are a fair 


1 


furkish race ; and any 


English regiment ^ 




men than the best in 


the sultan's army. 




imple, Paul also slipped 


into his Bedouin si 


1 


lardly be distinguished 


from the heat Arab t. 







Again our road lay along the shore, so near that some- 
times we had to dismount and pick our way over the rocks, 
. and at others our dromedaries bathed their feet in the water. 
In one place the side of the mountain rose so directly and 
abruptly from the water's edge, that we had to turn aside 
and pass around ii, coming again to the shore after about 
an hour's ride. Here we saw the gulf narrowing towards 
its extremity ; and on the opposite side a cluster of palm- 
trees, within which, and completely hidden from view, was 
the end of our first stage, the fortress of Akaba. Never was 
the sight of one of the dearest objects on earth, home lo 
the wanderer, land lo the sailor, or a mistress to the lover, 
more welcome than the sight of those palm-liees to me. 
The malady under which I had been labouring had grown 



iipoTi me ereiy day ; and, in spite of all that was ricli and 
interesting, lime after time I had regretted my raahneas in 
throwing myself so far into the desert. The repose, there- 
fore, which awaited me at Akaba seemed the most precious 
thing on earth. 

Towards evening we could see Akaba more diBiinctly, 
though still on the opposite side of the gulf, and still at a 
formidable distance to me. A brisk trot would have carried 
me there in an hour ; but this was more than I could bear, 
supported as I was by a mattress on each side of me, and 
barely able to sustain the slow and measured movement of 
a walk. Night was again coming on, and heavy clouds 
were gathering in the east. I was extremely anxious to 
sleep within the fortress that night ; and, fearful that a airan- 
ger would not be admitted after dark, I sent Paul on ahead 
with my compliments to the governor, and the modest re- 
quest that he would keep the gates open till I came, 

A governor is a governor all the world over. Hoaonr 
and respect attend him wherever he may be ; whether the 
almoal regaJ governor-general of India, the imtiiJed cliief 
magistrate of our own democratic slate, or thd govemorof a 
little fortress on the shores of the Red Sea. But there are 
some governors one may take a liberty with, and others 
not ; and of the former class was my friend of Akaba. His 
name was Suliman, his title aga, and therefore he was called 
Suliman Aga. He had his appointment by favour of tlie 
pacha, and permission lo retain it by favour of the Bedouins 
around ; he had under him nominally a garrison of Mogreb- 
bin soldiers, but they were as rcstiff as some of our own unbro- 
ken militia ; and, like many a worthy disciplinarian among 
us, he could do just as he pleased with them if he only let 
them have their own way. He was, in short, an excellent 
governor, and I gave him two dollars and a recommendation 
at parling. 

Bui ! am going too fast. I arrived before dark, and in 
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rach a Btate that I almost fell from my dromedary in dis- 
mounting at the gate of the fortiesa. The first glance told 
me that this was not ihe place of rest I had promioed my- 
self. Half a dozen Mogrebbins from the shores of Morocco, 
the most tried and faithful of the hired troops of the pacha, 
vere sitting on a mat within the gate, smoking their long 
pipes, with their long guns, swords, and pistols hanging 
above their heads. They rose and gave me a seat besido 
them, and the whole of the little population of the fortress, 
and the Bedouin aim-trees outside, gath- 

ered around to g Tho great caravan of 

pilgrims for Me< nly three days before ; 

and, except upoi return of the caravan, 

years pass by wi er appearing at the for- 

tress. They ha( ling, for the sheik had 

waited tvro days of tho caravan, and had 

only gone thai mo. rtions with the governor 

to send for him as I was somewhat sur- 

prised at his confi( g, for, when I saw him, 

I was very far fron ; but in the miserable 

condition in which L ._. _, , . hailed it as a favoura- 
ble omen. The "governor soon came, and was profuse in 
liis offers of service, beginning, of course, with coffee and a 
pipe, which 1 was forced to decline, apologizing on the 
ground of ray extreme indisposition, and be^ed to be con- 
ducted to a room by myself. The governor rose and con- 
ducted me, and every Bedouin present followed after ; and 
when I came to the room by myself, I had at least forty of 
them around me. Once Paul prevailed on some of them to 
go out ; but they soon came back again, and I was too ill to 
urge the matter. 

The very aspect of the room into which I was shown 
prostrated the las) remains of my physical strength. It was 
eighty or a hundred feet long, forty feet wide, and about as 
many high, having on one side a dead wall, being that of 
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the fortress, and on tbe other two large windows without 
sliutlers and the door ; ihe na.lted floor was of mud, and so 
were the walls and ceiling. I looked for one spot iBsa 
• cheerless than the rest ; and finding ai the upper end a place 
where the floor was elevated about a fool, with a feeling of 
despondency I have Beldom known, I siretched my maltroaB 
in ihe estremo corner, and, 100 far gone to have any regard 
to the presence of ihe governor or his Arab soldiers, threw 
myself at full length upon it. I was sick in body and soul ; 
ior, besides the actual and prostrating debility under which 
I was labouring, I had before me the horrible certainty that 
I was completely cut off from all medical aid, and from all 
the comforts which a sick man wants. 1 was ten days front 
Cairo; logo there in person was impossible ; and, if I should 
Eend, 1 could not obtain the aid of a physician in less than 
twenty-five or thirty days, if at all ; and before that I might 
be past his help. When I left Cairo Dr. Walne had set me 
lip, so ihat I held out tolerably well unlit 1 reached Mount 
Sinai; and, moreover, had given me sundry medicines, 
with directions for their use under particular circumstances ; 
but my symptoms had so completely changed, that the di- 
rections, if not ihe medicines (hemselves, were entirely use- 
less. In a spirit of desperation, however, I took them out ; 
aud, not knowing where to begin, resolved to go through the 
whole catalogue in such order as chance might direct. I 
bfgan wilh a double dose of cathartic powders ; and, while 
lying on my mat, I was diverted from the misery of my own 
gloomy reflections by the pious conversation of the Mussul- 
man governor. If God willed, he said, I would soon get 
Weil ; himself and his wife had been ill three months, and 
had no physician, but God willed that they should recover, 
and they did; and as I looked in his believing face and 
those of the Bedouins, I found myself gradually failing 
into the fatalism of their creed. I shall never forget the 
manner in which I passed ihat night, and the sombre fan- 
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ciea that chased each other through my brain. A single 
lamp threw a dim and feeble light through the large apart- 
ment, scarcely revealing the dusky forms of the sleeping 
Bedouins, with their weapons by their sidea, and I was iha 
only one awake. Busy memory called up all the consider- 
ations that ouylu to have prevented my taking such a jour- 
ney, and the warning Toice of my friend at Cairo, " turn 
your steps westward," again rang in my ears, I saw the 
figure of the dead Tartar at Suez, like me, a wanderer from 
home, and buried 3 sandy Jesert ; and so 

nervous and desp le, that the words of the 

prophet in regard mea, "none shall pasa 

through it for eT< : upon my hearl like a 

funeral knell. I borders of Edom ; and, 

in the despondent ooked upon myself as 

rash and impious i at might be considered 

a defiance of the p itions inspired by God 

himself. 

In the morning ! , _.id, following up my al- 

most desperate plan ot treatment, commenced the day with 
a double emetic. The governor came in; and though I 
tried to keep the door shut, another and another followed, 
till my room was as public as any part of the fortress. In- 
deed, it was by far the most public, for all the rest was 
stripped of its bronzed figures to ornament my room. An- 
noyed to death by seeing twenty or thirty pairs of fiery 
black eyes constantly fixed upon me, I remembered, with 
feelings of envy, my tent in the desert. There I could at 
least he alone, and I resolved, at all hazards, not to pass 
another night in the fortress. 

In the midst of my exceeding perplexities, the sheik of 
Akaba, my friend of Cairo, made his appearance. I was 
in a pitiable condition when he entered, under the immedi- 
ate operation of my emetic, with the whole of the Mogreb- 
bin guard and every beggarly Qedouin about the fortress 
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Staring at me. He looked surprised and startled when ho 
saw me ; but, with a glimmering of good sense, though, as 
I thought, wiih unnecessary harshness, told me that I would 
die if 1 stayed there, and that he was ready to set out with 
me at a moment's notice. By the advice of Mr. Gliddon, 
my plan had been to make this my place of negotiation and 
arrangement, and not to proceed farther without having all 
things definitely explained and settled. But 1 wils in no 
condition to negotiate, and was ready to do anything to get 
away from the fortress. He was exceedingly anxious to 
start immediately, and gave mo a piece of information that 
almost lifted me from the ground ; namely, that he could 
provide me with a horse of the best blood of Arabia for the 
whole of the joumey. He could not have given me more 
grateful inielhgence, for the bare idea of again mounting my 
dromedary deprived me of all energy and strength. 1 had 
endeavoured to procure a sort of palanquin, to be swung 
between two camels ; but so destitute was the fortress of 
all kinds of material, that it was impossible to make it. 
When he spoke to me, then, of a horse, it made me a new 
man ; and, without a moment's hesitation, I told him that if 
he would give me till five o'clock in the afternoon, I would 
be ready to set out with him, Oiie thing I did not like. I 
wished and designed to take with me my faithful Toualeb ■ 
but he had told me that he d d not bel eve that the El 
Alouinswould allow it ; and when he spike to the sheik, 
the latter had positively relused pretending that all wis 
arranged between us at Cairo I was fain therelore to 
abandon the idea, not having energy to insist upon anj thing 
that was disputed, and to trust everything to fortune and 
the sheik. I told Pan! to do all that was necessary ; and, 
begging to be left alone for a few hours, I laid myself down 
upon my mat, and, worn out with the watching of the last 
night, and the excitement of thinking and deciding on my 
liiture movements, quickly fell asleep. 
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At five o'clock the sheik returned, punctual lo his appoint* 
ment ; I had slejit soundly, and awoke somewhat refreshed, 
The room was again filled with the Bedouins, and I was as 
ready to go qs he was to take me. He had ordered what 
was necessary upon the journey for man and beast, and 
provisions for six camels and ten men for ten days. I gave 
Paul my purse, and told him to pay, and, walking to the 
gate of the fortress, a dozen Arabs helped me to my sad- 
dle ; ihey would have taken me up in their arms and carried 
me, and, wbeu I ' would have taken up 

the horse and c; great a friendship had 

they already coi (ut the fTieadship was 

not for what I « had. They had wel- 

comed me as tht corned a bag of gold ; 

and I had searcelj they all, governor, Mo- 

grebbin soldiers, a m lo clamour for buck- 

sheesh. Ten yeai lorde had passed along 

this route, and stop] is while waiting for the 

sheik who was to gi -^_ ^.^ — him to Petra ; and hav- 
ing in view the purpose of preparing the great work which 
has since given him such merited repuraiion, he had scat- 
tered money and presents with a most liberal hand. M. 
Laborde himself was not personally known lo any of those 
now at the fortress ; but his companion, Mr. Liuani, of 
whom I have before spoken, was known lo them all ; and 
they all had heard of the gold shower in which M. Laborde 
appeared among them. They therefore expected the same 
from me ; and, when Paul had got through his distribution) 
I was startled at perceiving the dissatisfied air with which 
they received a bucksheesh that would have overwhelmed 
any other Arabs with joy and gratitude. 

But I must not hurry the reader from Akaba with the 
same eagerness which 1 displayed in leaving it. This lit- 
tle fortress is seldom visited by travellers, and it is worth a 
brief description. It stands at the extremity of the eastern 
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or Elanitic branch of the Red Sea, at ihe fool of the sand- 
stone mountaina, near the shore, and almost buried in a 
grove of paim-lreea, the only living things in that region of 
barren sands. It is ihe last stopping-place of the caravan 
of pilgrims on its way to Mecca, being yet thirty days' 
journey from the tomb of the Prophet, and, of course, the 
first at which they touch on their return. Except at the 
time of these two visiu, the place is desolate from the be- 
ginning of the year to ils close ; the arrival of a traveller is 
of exceedingly rare occurrence, and seldom does even the 
wandering Bedouin stop within its walls ; no ship rides in 
its harbour, and not even a solitary Ushing-boat breaks the 
stillness of the water at its feet. But it was not always so 
desolate, for this was the EzJon-geber of the Bible, where, 
three thousand years ago. King Solomon made a navy of 
ships, which brought from Ophir gold and precious stones 
for the great temple at Jerusalem ; and again, at a later 
(lay, a great city existed here, through which, at this dis- 
tant point in the wilderness, the wealth of India iva.s con- 
veyed to imperial Rome. But all tliese are ^ne, and tiicre 
are no relics or monumenls to tell of former greatness ; like 
the ships which once floated in the harbour, all have passed 
away. Still, ruined and desolate as it is, to the eye of feel- 
ing the little fortress is not without its interest ; for, as the 
governor told me, it was built by the heroic Saladin. 

1 had taken leave of my trusty Toualeb, and was again 
in the hands of strangers ; and I do not deceive myself when 
I say, that on the very borders of Edom 1 noticed a change 
for the worse in the appearance of the Bedouins. Accord- 
ing lo the reports of travellers and (vriters, those with whom 
I now set out from Akaba belonged to one of the most law- 
less tribes of a lawless race ; and ihcy were by far ihc 
wildest and fiercest-looking of all I had yet seen ; with 
complexions bronzed and burnt to blackness ; dark eyes, 
glowing with a fire approaching to ferocity ; figures thin and 
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shrunken, though sinewy ; chests elanding out, and ribs 
projecting from the skin, like those of a skeleton. The 
sheik, like myself, was on horseback, dressed in a red silk 
gown like my own, and over it a large cloak of scarlet 
cloth, both the gifts of Messieurs Linani and Laborde ; a 
red tarbouch wiili a shawl rolled round il, long ted boots, 
and a sash ^ and carried pistols, a sword, and a spear about 
twelve feet long, pointed with steel at both ends ; his broth- 
er, too, wore a silk gown, and carried pistols and BWorJ, 
and the rest wei - ■ - j^ ^^^ matchlock guns, 

and wore ihe c. ess ; some of them al- 

most no dross at 'od some distance from 

the fortress wiili ttered, for they neither 

spoke to me nor 1 was in no humour for 

talking myself, bi nt to have more than a 

dozen men aroun ir keen eyes upon me, 

and not one of t ;ord. Wiih a view lo 

making some appr rice, and removing their 

jealousy of me as ii some casual question 

about the road ; bu lave held my peace, for 

it seemed ttiai 1 cou hit upon a subject more 

displeasing. My amiable companions looked aa black as 
midnight, and one of them, a particularly swarthy and trucu- 
lent-looking fellow, turned short round, and told me that I 
had too much curiosity, and that he did not understand what 
right a Christian had to come there and hunt up their vil- 
lages, take down their names, &c. But the sheik came in 
aa mediator, and told them that I was a good man ; that he 
had been to my house in Cairo, and that I was no spy ; and 
so this cloud passed off. I did not mean to go far that after- 
noon, for I had left the fortress merely to get rid of the 
crowd, and return to fresh air and quiet ; and in less than an 
hour I again pitched my tent in the desert. Finding plenty 
of brush, we kindled a large fire, and all sat down around 
it. It was a great object with me to establish myself on a 
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good looting with my companioiiB at tho outset ; snd, more 
fortunnte on my second attempt, before one round of cofiee 
and pipes was over, the sheik turned to nie, and, with all 
the extravagance of Eastern hyperbole, said ho th;inked 
God for having permitted us again lo see each other's face, 
and that I had been recovering since 1 saw his face ; and, 
turning hia eyes to heaven, with an expression of deep and 
confiding piety, he added, " God grant that you may soon 
become a strong man i" and then the others all took their 
pipes from their mouths, and, turning up llicir cyea to 
heaven, the whole band of breechless desperadoes added, 
" WuUah— Wullah," " God grant it." 
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I HAB now crossed the borders of Edom. Standing near 
the shore of the Elanitic branch of the Red Sea, the doomed 
and accursed land lay stretched out before me, the theatre 
of awful visitations and their more awful fnlfilment ; given 
to Esau as being of the fatness of the earth, but now a bar- 
ren waste, a picture of death, an eternal monument of the 
Wrath of an offended God, and a fearful witness to the truth 
of the worda spoken by his prophets. " For my sword 
shall be bathed in heaven : behold, it shall come down upon 
Idumea, and upon the people of my curse, to judgment." 
" From generation to generation it shall lie waste ; none 
shall pass through it for ever and ever. But the cormorant 
and the bittern shall possess it ; the owl also and the raven 
shall dwell in it ; and he shall stretch out upon it the lino 
of confusion and the stones of emptiness. They shall call 
the nobles thereof to the kingdom, but none shall be there, 
ard all her princes shall be nothing. And thorns shall 
come up in het palaces, nettles and brambles in the for- 
tresses thereof : and it shall be a habitation of dragons, and 
a court for owls. The wild beasts of the desert shall also 
meet with the wild beasts of the island, and the satyr shall 
cry to his fellow : the screech-owl also shall rest there, and 
find for herself a place of resL There shall the great owl 
make her nest, and lay, and hatch, and gather under her 



tthadow : Ihero shall the vullurea also be gathered, every 
one with her mate. Seek ye out the book of the Lord, and 
read : no one of these shall fail, uone shall want her mate: 
for my mouth it hath commanded, and his spirit it hath 
gathered (hem. And he hath cast iho lot for them, and his 
hand hath divided it unlo Ihem by line : they sliaU possess 
it for BTer; from generation to generation shall they dwell 
therein, "—-Isaiah xxxiv. 

I read in ihe sacred book prophecy upon prophecy and 
curse upon curse against the very land on which I stood. 
I was about to journey through this land, and to see with my 
own eyes whether the Almighty had stayed his uplifted 
arm, or whether his sword had indeed come down "upon 
Idumea, and the people of his curse, to judgment," I have 
before referred to Keith on the Prophecies, where, in illus- 
trating the fulfilment of the prophecies against Idumea, 
" none shall pass through it for ever and ever," after refer- 
ring to the singular fact that the great caravan routes exist- 
ing ifi the days of David and Solomon, and under the Ro- 
man empire, are now completely brokoti up, and that the 
great hadji routes to Mecca from Damascus and Cairo lie 
&long the borders of Idumea, barely touching and not pass- 
ing through it, he proves by abundant references that to 
this day no traveller has ever passed through the land. 

The Bedouins who roam over the land of Idumea have 
been described by travellers as the worst of their race. 
" The Arabs about Akaba," says Pocoeke, " are a very bad 
people and notorious robbers, and are at war with all 
others." Mr. Jolific alludes to it as one of the wildest and 
most dangerous divisions of Arabia ; and Burckhardl says, 
" that for the first time he had ever felt fear during his trav- 
els in the desert, and his route was the most dangerous 
he had ever travelled," that he had " nothing with liim 
that could attract the notice or excite the cupidity of the 
Bedouins," and was " cveu sUippcd of some rags that cov- 
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fired his woouded ankles." Messrs. Legh and Banks, and 
Captains Irby and Mangles, were lold ihal the Arabs of 
Wady Moussa, the tribe that formed my escort, '■ were a 
most savage and treacherous race, and that ihc-y would use 
their Frank's blood for a medicine ;" and they learned on the 
■pot that " upward of thirty pilgrims frbm Barbary had 
been murdered at Petra the preceding year by the men of 
Wady Mousaa ;" and ihcy speak of the opposition and ob- 
Mmcticm from the Bedouins as resembling the case of the 
Israelites under i refused to give them 

passage through c of these had passed 

through it, and nglishmen and Italian 

before referred .heir attempt, when I 

pitched my tent t Edom no traveller had 

ever done so. T nyalery that hung over 

it added to the in 1 looked to the land of 

barrenness and de 1 out before me ; and I 

would have regard ties and dangers of the 

road merely as mi unpleasant excitement, 

if I had only felt a ly physical strength to 

carry me through. may be formed of my 

imhappy condition from the circumstance that, in the even- 
ing, ray servant, an honest and faithful fellow, who, I be- 
lieve, was sincerely attached to me, while I was lying on 
my mat, with many apologies, and hoping I would not think 
hard of him, and praying that no accident might happen to 
me, told me that he was a poor man, and it would be very 
bard for him to lose his earnings, and that an English trar- 
eller had died in Syria the year before, and his consul had 
taken possession of his effects, and to this day his poor 
servant had never received his wages. I at first thought 
it unkind of him to come upon me at that moment with 
such a suggestion ; but 1 soon changed my mind. I had 
not paid him a cent since he had been with me, and his 
earnings were no trifle to him ; and, afler all, what was I 
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to him except a debtor? In any event I should leave him 
in a few months, and, in all probability, should never see 
him again. I told him that he knew the circumstances 
under which we had left Cairo ; that I had brought with 
me barely enough to pay my expenses on the road ; nor 
could I give him what he wanted, an order upon my consul 
at Beyrottt ; but, after he had gone out, with somewhat the 
same feelings that may be supposed to possess a man in 
extremis writing his own will, I wrote an order, including 
a gratuity which he richly deserved, upon a merchant in 
Beyrout, upon whom I had a letter of credit ; but the cheer- 
iessness and helplessness of my situation never struck me 
80 forcibly as when I reflected that, in the uncertain posi- 
tion in which I was placed, it was not prudent to give it 
into his hands. At that moment I mistrusted everybody ; 
and, though I had not then, nor at any subsequent time, the 
slightest reason to doubt his faith, I did not dare to let him 
know that he could in any event be a gainer by my death. 
I considered it necessary to make him suppose that his in- 
terest was identified with my safety, and therefore folded 
up the pi^per, enclosed it in the letter of credit directed to 
the merchant, and put it back in my trunk ; and I need 
not say that it was a great satisfaction to me that the valid- 
ity of the draught was never tested. 

When I awoke in the morning, the first thing I thought 
of was my horse. It almost made me well to think of him, 
uid it was not long before I was on his back. 

Standing near the shore of this northern extremity of the 
Bed Sea, I saw before me an immense sandy valley, which, 
witboat the aid of geological science, to the eye of common 
observation and reason, had once been the bottom of a sea 
or the bed of a river. This dreary valley, extending far be- 
yond the reach of the eye, had been partly explored by 
Bmrckhardt ; sufficiently to ascertain and mention it in the 
latest geography of the country, as the great valley of El 

vot.a— D 
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Ghor, extending from the shores of Ihe Elanltic gulf to thtt 
southern extremity of the Lake Asphahites or the Dead 
Sea; and it v/as manifest, by landmarks of Nature's own 
providing, that over that sandy plain those seas had onco 
mingled Iheir waters, or, perhaps more probably, that be* 
fore the cities of the plain had been consumed by brimstone 
and fire, and Sodom and Gomorrah covered by a pestilential 
lake, the Jordan had here rolled its waters. The vallpy 
varied frotn four to eigbt niiles in breadth, and on eac:i ^iJe 
'were high, dark, ritis, bounding it like a 

wall. On the le ns of Judea, and on the 

Tight those of S. 'en to Esau as an in* 

heritance ■; and a from the eyes of stran- 

gers, the approach lu the wandering Ftcd- 

ouins, was the anc kingdom, the excavated 

city of Petra, the ed Edom of the Edom- 

ites. The land o fore me, in barrenness 

and desolation ; no s valley, and no verdure 

on the mountain-to[ . ^...e, dreary, and desolate. 

But the beauty of ihe weather atoned for this barrenness 
of scene ; and, mounted on ths back of my Arabian, 1 lelt a 
lightness of frame and an elasticity of spirit that I could not 
have believed possible in my actual state of health. Pat- 
ting the neck of the noble animal, 1 talked with the sheik 
about his horse ; and, by warm and honest praises, was rap- 
idly gaining upon the atfections of toy wild companions. 
The sheik told me that the race of tiiese horses had been in 
his family more than four hundred years, though 1 am in- 
clined to think, from his not being able to tell his own age, 
that he did not precisely know the pedigree of his beasts. 
If anything connected with my journey in the East could 
throw me into ecstasies, it would be the recollection of that 
horse. I felt lifted up when on his back, and snuffed the 
pure air of the desert with a zest not unworthy of a Bed- 
ouin. Like all (Le Arabian horses, he was broken only lo 



the Walk and gallop, the unnatural and ungraceful n 

of a troi being deemed unworthy the free limbs of an Aiab 

The sheik to-day was more communicative Indi pJ, he 
became very fond of talking , sus[ iv-ioua aa I was and nn 
the watch for anything ihal might rouse my ipprehLnsion"!, 
I observed that he legularh setihd down ujion the same 
topics, n ly h d g ra of the d h b d 1 raaer 
of the A b h gr f endship fo m I fi n oment 
he 3aw m d h d miudtion p ra lb his 

life again 11 d g This was 11 n gh f ice or 

twice, bu h p d 00 often, ad h h mark, 

as i did I b n to recommend m If them. 

I suspected him of exaggerating the d g f h oa„ to 
enhance Die value of his services ; d I I h II enter- 
tain any doubt upon the aiilijecl, he b J d 1 elf iiy 
always winding up with a reference to the generosity of 
Monsieur Linanl. The consequence was, that, inslead of 
inspiring me with fear, ho gave me confidi;nce , and, liy the 
end of mv first da- '? journey, I had lost nearly ^11 appre- 
hensions of the dangers of the road, and acquired some dis- 
trust and contempt for my protector. We were all getting 
along very well, however. Paul had been playing a great 
game among the men, and, by his superior knowledge of 
mankind, easily circumvented these ignorant Bedouins ; and 
liis Arabic name of " Osman" was constantly in some one's 
mouth. I forgot to mention that, very early in my journey 
in the desert, my companions, unable to twist my name to 
suit iheir Arabic intonations, had called me Abdel Hasis 
(literally, the slave of the good God), and Paul, Osman. 

In the evening, while making a note in a Utile memoran- 
dum-book, and on the point of lying down to sleep, I heard 
a deep guttural voice at some distance outside, and approach- 
ing nearer, till the harsh sounds grated as if spoken in my 
very ears. My ISedouins were sitting around a large fi(e 



at the door of thj tent, and through the flames I saw coining 

up two wild and fetocioua -looking Arabs, their dark visages 
reddened by the blaze, and their keen eyes flashing ; and 
hardly had tJicy reached my men, before all drew their 
Bworda, and began cutting away at each other with all their 
might. I did not feel much apprehension, and could not 
but admire the boldness of the fellows, two men walking up 
deliberately and drawing upon ten. One of ibe firai charges 
Toualeb gave me on my entrance into the desert was, if the 
Arabs composing my escort got into any quarrel, to keep out 
of the way and l ly ihemselvea ; and, in 

pntGuance of thii- king any attempt to in- 

terfere, I Btood i ig the progress of the 

fray. The large ig^ged with the sheik's 

brother, and tho: lehing in a way that 

would soon have ] " them, when the sheik, 

who had been aba sprang in among them, 

and knocking up t. is long spear, while his 

ecarlet cloak fell fr his dark face reddened, 

and his black eyes slight, with a voice that 

drowned the clatter roared out a volley of 

Arabic gutturals wh drop iheir points, and 

apparently silenced them witk shame. What he said we 
did not know; but the result was a general cessation of 
hostilities. The sheik's brother had received a cut in the 
arm, and his adversary helped to bind up the wound, and 
they all sat down together round the fire to pipes and coffee, 
as good friends as a party of Irishmen with their heads 
broken after a Donnybrook fairing. I had noticed, in this 
flurry, the exceeding awkwardness with which they used 
their swords, by iheir overhand blows constanlly laying them- 
selves open, so that any little Frenchman with his toothpick 
of a rapier would have run them through before they could 
have cried quarter. After the thing was all over, Paul went 
out and asked the cause ; but the sheik told him that it was 
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In the morning we were again under way. Our quarrel- 
some friend of the night before was, by our side, perclied on 
the bare back of a dromedary, and, if possible, looking more 
grim and savage by daylight. His companion was mounted 
behind him, and he kept near the sheik, occasionally cross- 
ing my path, looking back at me, and croaking in the sheik's 
ears as he had done the night before. Two or three times 
he crossed my path, as if with the intention of going into 
the mountains ; and then, as if he found it impossible to tea? 
himself away, returned to the sheik. At length he did go, 
and with a most discontented and disconsolate air; and 
after he had gone, the sheik told us that, when they came 
up to the fire, they demanded tribute or bucksheesh from 
the stranger passing over the Bedouins' highway ; that his 
brother had refused to pay it, which had been the cause of 
the quarrel ; and that, when he himself came up, he had told 
the demanders of tribute that he had undertaken to protect 

D2 



me from injury through ihe desert; that he had givea hi* 
head to Muhammed Aly for ray safety, and would defend 
me with hia life against every danger ; but that, finally, he 
had pacifiod ihem by giving them a couple of dolkra apiece. 
I did not believe this. They looked too disconsolate when 
they went away ; for the four dollars would have made ih« 
hearts of two beggarly Bedouins leap for joy ; and I could 



not help asking him if 
when only two ca 
hundred should < 
must all be paid, 
the desert withou 
We got throug 
always precisely 
nandy valley, and 
dreary nnountains. 
after sitting some 
I entered my tent, 
his pitiful plan of 
value, sent in for ir 

intended to keep we 

much of him, that I knew this was 



obliged to buy 

IB, what we should do when a 

which he answered that they 

iossible to pass through 

ly well, the scene being 
us, the long, desolate, 
still more desolate and 
ig we encamped ; and, 
) with my companions, 
sheik, in pursuance of 
s and raising his own 
, telling me tlial there 
barking of a dug, aud 
I had already seen so 
piece of bragga- 
docio ; and I met it with another, by telUng him that no man 
could use my pistols better than myself, and that all he had 
to do was, upon the first alarm, to give me notice, and I 
would be among them. About an hour afterward I went 
out and found them all asleep ; and I could not help making 
Paul rouse the sheik, and ask him if he did not want the 
pistols for his vigilant watch. 

In the morning we started at half past six. The day was 
again beautiful and inspiriting ; my horse and myself had 
become the best friends in the world ; and, though I was 
disgusted with the sheik's general conduct, I moved quietly 
along the valley, conversing with him or Paul, or with an; 



of the men, about anything that happened to snggesl itself. 
I remember I had a long discourse about the difference he- 
ttveen the camel and the dromedary. Bufftin gives the 
camel two humps, and the dromedary one ; and this, I be> 
lieve, ia the received opinion, as it hud always been mine ; 
but, since I bad been iu the East, I hxd remarked that it 
was exceedingly rare to meet a camel with two humps. I 
had seen together at one lime, on the starling of the cara- 
van of pilgrims to Mecca, perhaps twenty thousand camels 
and dromeda^ries, and had not seen among them more than 
' half a dozen with two humpa. Not saiiafied with any ex- 
planation from European residents or travellers, I had in- 
quired among the Bedouins; and Tonaleb, my old guide, 
brought up among camels, had given such a strange account 
that I never paid any regard lo it. Now, however, the sheik 
told me the same thing, namely, thai ihey were of dilFer- 
ent races, the dromedary being lo the camel as the blood- 
borse is to the cart-horse ; and that the two humps were pe- 
culiar neither lo the dromedary nor the camel, or naturnl 10 
eilher; but that both are always born with only one hump, 
which, being a mere mass of flesh, and very tender, almost 
as soon as the young camel is bom a piece is sometimes 
cut out of the middle for the convenience of better arranging 
the saddle ; and, being cut out of the centre, a hump is left 
on eilher side of the cavity ; and this, according lo the ac- 
count given bj' Toualeb, is the only way in which two 
humps ever appear on the back of a camel or dromedary. 
I should not mention this story if 1 had heard it only once ; 
but, precisely as I had it from Toualeb, it was confirmed 
with a great deal of circumstantial detail by another Bed- 
ouin, who, hke himself, had lived among camels and drom- 
edaries all his life ; and his siatemeni was assented to by 
all his companions. I do not give this out as a discovery 
made at this lale day in regard to an animal so well known 
as the camel ; indeed, I am told that the Arabs are not ig- 
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Borant of that elegance of cmlized life called "quizzing;" 
I give it merely to show how I whiled away my time in the 
desert, and for whai it is worth. 

Towards miJday the sheik dashed across the plain, with 
hia long laDcn poised in his hand, and his scarlet dress 
streaming in the wind ; and about an hour afterward we 
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then Slopped; and apparently feeling the loneliness of hia 
condition, returned and followed us, and in a 
was under the feet of the camels, a part of o 
wittingly moving to the slaughter. The lent was hardly 
pitched before he lay bleeding on the ground ; and the fire 
was no sooner kindled than his entrails, liver, &c., were in 
the burning brush ; and in a few moments the Arabs were 
greedily devouring the meal into which he had been so 
speedily converted. The whole scene which 1 have before 
described was repeated ; and, as before, in the morning the 
ikin was the only part of the lamb to he seen. 

One tiling in the sheik was particularly disagreeable. 
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He was constantly talking with Paul about the sacrifice he 
made in accompanying me ; his confident expectation that I 
would pay him well for it, and the generosity of Mr. Linant ; 
always winding up with asking what bucksheesh I intended 
to give him. Paul told me all that passed, and it was evi- 
dent that the sheik and his men were making extravagant 
calculations. I had estimated with Mr. Gliddon the prob- 
able expenses to Jerusalem, founded on the rate of hire for 
camels which the sheik had named at Cairo ; and as it was 
not beyond the range of possibilities that I should be stripped 
on the way, I had brought with me barely enough to cover my 
probable expenses ; and, consequently, I saw that my means 
were very likely to fall short of the sheik's expectations. 
I did not want any disappointment at the last, and that night 
I called him to my tent, resolved upon coming to an under- 
standing. I told him that, knowing it was a dangerous road, 
and that I was subject to the risk of being robbed, I had 
brought with me a specific sum of money, all of which 1 in- 
tended for him, and that all he scattered along the road 
would be so much taken from his own pocket in the end. 
He was evidently startled, and expressed his surprise that 
a howkga, or gentleman, should have any bottom to his 
pocket, but promised to economize in future. 

The next day the general features of the scene were the 
same, eternal barrenness and desolation ; and, moving to the 
right, at one o'clock we were at the foot of ^e mountains 
of Seir ; and towering above all the rest, surmounted by a 
circular dome, like the tombs of the sheiks in Egypt, was 
the bare and rugged summit of Mount Hor, the burial-place 
of Aaron, visible in every direction at a great distance from 
below, and on both sides the great range of mountains, and 
forming one of the marks by which the Bedouin regulates 
his wanderings in the desert Soon after we turned in 
among the noountains, occasionally passing small spots of 
verdure, strangely contrasting with the surrounding and 
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general deaolatinn. Towards evening, in a small moiinlain 
on our lefl, wo saw an excavation in Ihe rock, which the 
sheik said had teen a fortress ; and, as of every other work 
of which the history is unknown, its construction was as- 
cribed to the ear y Christians. It was a beautiful afternoon ; 
gazelles were p aying in the valleys, and pariridges running 
wild up the sid ;s of the monntains, and we pitched our 
teni partly ovei a carpet of grass, with the door open to 
the lofty tomb o ' the great high-pni-st of Israel. 

In the evenii to my tent for muiiey, 

having been ve that tender subject all 

day with Paul, luch he thought I had 

with me, and hn to give him. He began 

by asking me for at the price ngrcpJ upon 

in Cairo. If he re starling from Akaba, 

I should prfi'iably t, after what I had seen, 

and what had pas md Pau!, I did not like 

his asking for it ii loo, that we were now 

at the door of Pet ild ho necessary to pay 

a buckaheesh or tri ;, but he could not tell 

how much would bi, ..., ^, „., ..lat would depend a!lo- 

?elher on circumstances. There was always a guard sta- 
tioned at the entrance of the defile leading to Petia, and 
the amount to be paid would depend upon the number we 
might happen to find when we entered. These were never 
less than thirty or forty ; and if there should not be more, 
ihe tribute exacted would not be more than thirty or forty 
dollars, but there might be two or three hundred ; and, ai 
all events, I had belter give him my purse, and he would 
return me what was left. I suspected thai, as he could 
not iind out from Paul either how much I had with me or 
what I intended to give him, this story of the tribute was 
merely a pretext lo levy an immediate contribution. The 
precise danger I had to fear was, that he would get my 
money from me piecemeal, and, when we came among Bed- 
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ouins where U would be necessary to buy my peace, go 
off and leave me to their mercy. 1 did not want to have 
any rupture with him, particularly at the moment when I 
was at the very door of Petra, and might lose all that I 
had been endeavouring with so much personal dijSculty to 
accomplish ; and therefore told him, as to the bucksheesh 
for entering Petra, that I expected ; and, when we should 
arrive there and learn how much it was, would be ready to 
pay it ; but, in the mean time, for any little casual expense 
that might be incurred, I would give him a purse of five 
hundred piasters, or twenty-five dollars. Touching the 
hire of camels, I said that I did not expect to pay it until 
we should arrive at Hebron ; and, hurling back upon him 
one of his own flourishes, told him that it was distrusting 
my honour to ask it now. I reminded him of our conver- 
sation at Cairo, remarking that I had come into the desert 
upon the faith of his promise ; and he replied very imper- 
tinently, if not menacingly, that one word here was worth 
a hundred at Cairo. I was somewhat roused at this, and, 
determined not to be dragooned into compliance, forgot for 
a moment my prudential plan, and told him that I would 
not be driven into that or an3rthing else ; and that, sooner 
than submit to his demand, I would turn back here, at the 
very door of Petra, and return to Cairo. This had its 
efiect, for he was no more disposed to proceed to extremi- 
ties than myself; and when I found him giving way a 
little, I threw in a powerful argument, which I had several 
times before hinted at, namely, that there were two parties 
on the Nile who were exceedingly anxious to make the 
same journey, and who would be governed altogether by 
the report I should make. I saw that his avarice and hope 
of future gain were rapidly getting the better of his eager- 
ness to touch his money before it was earned ; and, with- 
out inflicting upon the reader a full account of our long 
negotiation, made up principally of blustering and exaggera- 
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tion, with some diplomatic concessions on botli sictes, it is 
enough to say that at last, to my great, relief, he withdrew 
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the otner, the dreary valley of El Ghor ; above us was the 
venerable summit of Mount Hor ; and near us a stone black- 
ened with smoke, and surrounded by fragments of bones, 
showing the place where the Arabs had sacrificed sheep to 
the Prophet Aaron. From this point we wound along the 
base of Mount Hor, which, from this great height, seemed 
just beginning to rise into a mountain ; and I remember, 
that, m winding slowly alopg its base, as our companions 
had objected to our mounting to the tomb of Aaron, Paul 
and I were narrowly examining its sides for a path, and 
making arrangements to slip out as soon as they should all 
be asleep, and ascend by moonlight. Not far from the 
base of Mount Hor we came to some tombs cut in the sides 
ofthe rocks, and standing at the threshold of the entrance 
to the excavated city. Before entering this extraordinary 
place, it would not be amiss, in few words, to give its history. 
Vol. n.— E 
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from the earliest ages 



a from the 

interior of Arabia, Persia, and India, laden with all the 
precious commodities of the East, and from which these 
commpdities were distributed through Egypt, Palestine, and 
Syria, and all the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
even Tyre and Sidon deriving their purple and dies from 
Petra. Eight hundred years before Christ, Amaziah, the 
king of Judea, " slew of Edom in the Valley of Salt ten 
thousand, and look Selah (the Hebrew name of Petra) by 
war." Three hundred years after the last of the prophets, 
and nearly a century before the Christian era, the " King 
of Arabia" issued from his palace at Petra, at the head of 
fifly thousand men, horse and foot, entered Jerusalem, and, 
uniting with the Jews, pressed the siege of the temple, 
which waa only raised by the advance of the Romans ; and 
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in ihe beginning of the second ceniury, though its independ- 
ence was lotit, Pcira was still the capitul of a, lioman 
province. After that time it rapidly declined ; its history 
became more and more obscure ; for more than a thousand 
years it was completely lost to the civilized world ; and, 
until its discovery by Burckhardt in 1812, except lo ilie 
wandering Bedouins its very site was unknown. 

And this was the city al whose door I now stood. In a 
few words, ihia ancient and extraordinary city is situated 
within a natural amphitheatre of two or three miles in cir- 
cumference, encompassed on all sides by rugged mountains 
five or six hundred feet in height. The whole of this area 
is now a waste of ruins, dwelling-houses, palaces, temples, 
and triumphal arches, all prostrate togeiher in undi sting iiish- 
able confusion. The sides of the mountains are cut smooth, 
in a perpendicular direction, and filled with long and con- 
tinued ranges of dwelling-houses, temples, and tombs, ex- 
cavated with vast labour out of the solid rock; and while 
their Buminils present JVamre in her wildest and most sav- 
age form, their bases are adorned with all the beauty of 
architecture and art, with columns, and porticoes, and pedi- 
nents, and ranges of corridors, enduring as the mouiUains 
out of which they are hewn, and fresh as if the work of a 
generation scarcely yet gone by. 

Nothing can be finer than the immense locky rampart 
which encloses the city. Strong, firm, and immoveable' as 
Nature itself, it seems to deride the wails of ciiies and iho 
puny forlificaiions of skilful engineers. The only access 
is by clambering over this wall of stone, practicable only 
in one place, or by an entrance the most extraordinary ihat 
Nature, in her wildest freaks, has ever framed. The 
loftiest portals ever raised by the hands of man, the proud- 
est monumenis of architectural skill and daring, sink imo 
insignificance by the comparison. It is, perhaps, the most 
wonderful object in the world, except the ruins of ttie city 
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JO which k Aitiiis the entrance. Unfortunately, 1 did not 
i^kter by ihia door, but by clambering over ihe mountains at 
ike other end ; and when 1 stood i^ou the summit of the 
BKtuntain, though 1 loolied dowa upon the vast area filled 
with rained bu Idings and heaps of rubbish, and saw the 
Btountain-sides ::ut away ho as to form a level surface, and 
presenting long ranges of doors in successive tiers or stories, 
the dwelling atu. burial places of a people long since passed 
away ; and tho' gh immediately before oie was the excava- 
ted frontof a la. pie, 1 was disappointed. 
I had read the v ion of Captains Itby and 
Mangles. Sevc had told me, iathe most 
positive msnnei other entrance ; and I 
was moved to iui L'ellous and exaggerated, 
not lo say fabe i I thought, of the only 
persons who had t of this wonderful ea- 
trance. Iwasdis mother matter. Burck- 
hank had been at ily npon his entry, by a 
large party of Bet juffered to remain but a 
very short time. ^ nks, Irby, and Mangles 

had been opposed „_, .. Bedouins, who swore 

"thatthey should never enter their territory nor drink of their 
waters," and " that they would shoot them like dogs if they 
attempted it." And I expected some immediate opposition 
from at least the thirty or forty, fewer than whom, the sheik 
had told me, were never to be found in Wady Mousia. I 
expected a scene of some kind ; but at the entrance of tho 
city there was not a crea^re to dispute our passage ; its 
portals were wide open, and we passed along the stream 
down into the area, and still no man came to oppose us. 
We moved lo the extreme end of the area ; and, when in 
the act of dismounting at the foot of the rock on which 
atood the temple that had constantly faced us, we saw ono 
solitary Arab, straggling along without any apparent object, 
a mere wanderer among the ruins ; and it is a not uninter- 
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esiing fact, that this poor Bedouin was the only living 
being we saw in the desolate city of Petra. After gazing 
at us for a few moments from a distance, lie came towards 
««, and in a few moments was sitting down to pipes and 
coffee with my companions. I again asked the sheik fof 
the other enirailce, and he again told me there was none ; 
btit I could not believe him, and set out to look for it my- 
self; and although in my search I had already seen enough 
abundantly to repay me for all my difEcnlliea in getting there, 
I could not be content without, finding this desired avenue. 
In front of the great temple, the pride and beauty of 
Petra, of which more hereafter, I saw a narrow opening in 
the rocks, exactly corresponding with my conception of the 
object for which I was seeking. A full stream of water 
was gushing through ii, and filling up the whole mouth of 
the passage. Mounted on the shoulders of one of my Bed- 
ouins, I got him to carry me through the swollen stream at 
the mouth of the opening, and set me down ou a dry pince 
a little above, whence I began to pick my way, occasionally 
taking to the shoulders of my follower, and continued to 
advance more than a mile. I was beyond all peradventure 
in the great entrance I was seeking. There could not be 
two such, and 1 should have gone on to the extreme end of 
the ravine, but my Bedouin suddenly refused me the fur- 
ther use of his shoulders. He had been some time object- 
ing and begging me to return, and now positively refused 
to go any farther ; and, in fact, turned about himself. I 
was anxious to proceed, but I did not like wading up to my 
knees in the water,nor did I feel very resolute lo gowhcre 
I might expose myself to danger, as he seemed to intimate. 
While I was hesitating, another of my men came running 
up the ravine, and shortly after him Paul and the sheik, 
breathless with haste, and crying in low gutturals, "El 
Arab ! el Arab !" — " The Arabs ! the Arabs !" This was 
enough for me. 1 had heard so much of El Arab that I 
E2 
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had become netvous. It wu like the cry of Delilah in the 
ears of tfie slesplng Samson, " The Philistin«a be upon 
thee." At the either end of the raviue was an encampmeai 
oflhe El Alouins ; and the sheik, having due regard to my 
communication :ibout money matters, had shunned this en- 
trance to avoid Ijringing upon me this horde of tribute-gath- 
erers for a partii^ipation in the spoils. Without any dispo- 
sition to'explon: farther, I turned towards the city; and it 
was now (hat 1 legau to feel the powerful and indelible ira- 
preaaion that o entering, through tliis 

mountainous pat city of Petra. 

For about twe en high and precipitous 

ranges of rocks, to a thousand feet in 

height, standing a ' some great convulsion, 

and barely wide semen to pass abreast. 

A swelling Etrean them ; the s 

wild and broken ; 'erhanging die o 

sides, casting the i jpon the narrow defile ; 

then recedingand : g above, through which 

a strong ray of ligb, ii, and illuminates with 

the blaze of day the . „ ... below. Wild fig-trees, 

oleanders, and ivy were growing out of the rocky sides of 
the cliffs hundreds of feet above our heads ; the eagle waa 
screaming above us; all along were the open doors of 
tombs, forming the great Necropolis of the city ; and at the 
extreme end was a large opea space, with a powerful body 
of light thrown down upon it, and exhibiting In one full 
view the fai;ade of a beautiful temple, hewn out of the rock, 
with rows of Corinthian columns and ornaments, standing 
out fresh and clear as if but yesterday from the hands of 
the sculptor. Though coming directly from the banks of 
the Nile, where the preservation of the temples excites the 
admiration and astonishment of every traveller, we were 
loused and excited by the extraordinary beauty and excel- 
lent condition of the great temple at Petra. Even in com- 
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Uig upon it, as we did, at disadvantage, I remember that 
Paul, who was a passionate admirer of the aria, when he 
lirst obtained a glimpse of il, involuniarjly cried out, and 
moviug on to the front with a vivaciiy I never saw him 
exhibit before or afterward, clnppbd his hands, :uid shunted 
in ecstasy. To the last day of our being together he was 
in the habit of referring to his exiraordiniiry fit of enthu- 
siasm when he iiist came upon that loinplu ; and 1 can 
well imagine that, entering by this narrow 
feelings roused by its eiii 
ness and beauty, the lirst vi 
produce an effect which c 
now, that I have relurned I 
grossing incidents of a life 
often in situations as widely 
I see before me the rai;ade i 
liseum at Rome, grand and 1 

of the Acropolis at Athens, n . > j. 

temples of the Nile, are so otlen present U 

The whole temple, its columns, ornaments, porticoes, 
and porches, are cut out from and form part of the solid 
rock ; and this rock, at the foot of which the temple stands 
like a mere prim, towers several hundred feet above, its 
face cut smooth to the very summit, and the top remaining 
wild and misshapen as Nature made il. The whole area 
before the temple is perhaps an acre in extent, enclosed on 
all sides except at the narrow entrance, and an opening lo 
the left of the temple, which leads into the area of the city 
by a pass through perpendicular rocks five or six hundred 
feet in height. 

It is not my design to enter into the details of the many 
monuments in this extraordinary city; but, to give a gen- 
eral idea of the character of all ihe excavations, I cannot 
do better than go within the temple. Asaending several 
broad steps, we entered under a colomiade of four Cocin- 
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thian colanuis, about thiriy-fiva feel high, ioto 3 large cham- 
ber of some fifty feet square and iwenty-five feet high. The 
outside of the tdmple is richly ornamented, but the interior 
is perfectly pla n, there being ni> ornament of any kind 
upon the walls (t ceiling ; on each of the three sides is a 
small chamber .or the reception of the dead ; and on the 
back wall of the innermost chamber I eaw the names of 
Messrs. Legh, Hanks, Irby, and Mangles, ilie four English 
travellers who 'vith so much difficulty had ejected their 
entrance to the < >aborde and l.inant, and 

the two Englisl ' whom I have before 

spoken ; and tw( lich, from the character 

of the writing, I e names of attendants 

upon some of tl These were the only 

names recorded ii besides Burukhardi, no 

other traveller hai I was the first Ameri- 

can who had ever my of my countrymen, 

probably, as was t hare never known the 

existence of such ; endenlly of all personal 

considerations, I coi ^hal, 1 trust, was not an 

inexcusable pride, i„ ^ „j the innermost wall of 

that temple the name of an American citizen ; and under it, 
and flourishing on its own account in temples, and tombs, 
and all the most conspicuous places in Petra, is the illustri- 
ous name of Paulo Nuozzo, dragomano. 

Leaving the temple and the open area on which it fronts, 
and following the stream, we entered another defile much 
broader than the first, on each side of which were ranges 
of tombs, with sculptured doors and columns ; and on tlie 
lefl, in the bosom of the mountain, hewn out of the solid 
rock, is a targe theatre, circular in form, the pillars in front 
fallen, and containing thirty-three rows of seats, capable 
of containing more than three thousand persons. Above 
the corridor was a range of doors opening to chambers in 
Ibe rocks, tke seats of the princes and wealthiest inhabitants 



or pDtn, and not unlike a rotv of private boxes in a modem 

theatre. 

Th« whole theatre is at (bis ilay in such a state of pres- 
ervation, that if the tenants of the tombs around could once 
more riee into life, they might take ilieir old places on its 
seats, and listen to the declamation of tlieir favounie player. 
To ma the slillnesa of a ruined city is nowiiere so impres- 
sive as when siuing on the slepa of its theatre ; once 
thronged with the gay and pleasure-seeking, but now given 
up to solitude and desolation. Day after day thfse aeata 
had been tilled, and the now silent rocks had echoed to the 
applauding ahout of thousands ; and little could an ancient 
Edomite imagine tliat a solitary stranger, from a then un- 
known world, would one day be wandering among the ruins 
of his proud and wonderful city, medilaling upon the fate of 
a race that has for ages passed away. Where are ye, in- 
habilantsof thisdeaolate city T ye who once sat on the seats 
of this theatre, the young, the high-born, the beautiful, and 
brave ; who once rejoiced in your riches and power, and 
hved as if there was no grave? Where are yc now? 
Even the very tombs, whose open doors are stretching 
away in long ranges before the eyes of the wondering trav- 
eller, cannot reveal the mystery of your doom : your dry 
bones are gone ; the robber has invaded your graves, and 
your very ashes have been swept away to make room for 
the wandering Arab of the desert. 

But we need not slop at the days when a gay population 
were crowding to this theatre. In the earliest periods of 
recorded time, long before this theatre was buiit, and long 
before the tragic muse was known, a great city stood here. 
When Esau, having sold his birthright for a mess of ]iottage, 
came to his portion among the mountains of Seir ; and 
Edom, growing in power and strength, became presumptu- 
ous and haiiglity, until, in her pride, when Israel prayed a 
passage through her country, Edom said unto Israel, " Thou 
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ruins of this city among the rocks, and there open the sa- 
cred book and read the words of the inspired penman, writ- 
ten when this desolate place was one of the greatest cities 
in the world. I see the scoff arrested, bis cheek pale, his 
lip quivering, and his heart quaking wiih fear, as the mined 
city cries out to him in a voice loud and powerful as that of 
one risen from the dead ; though he would not believe Moses 
and the prophets, he believes the handwriting of God him- 
self in (he desolation and eternal ruin around him. We sat 
on the steps of the theatre, and made our noonday meal ; 
our drink was from the pure stream that rolled down at our 
feet. Paul and myself were alone. We scared the par- 

• Jeiemiah xlU., 13, IG. t JmuIi luiv., 14, IS, 



tridge before us as we ascended, and I broke for a moment 
the stillness of the desolate city by the report of my gun. 

All around the theatre, in the sides of the mountains, were 
ranges of tombs i and directly opposite they rose in long 
tiers one above another. Having looked into ihose around 
the theatre, I crossed to those opposite ; and, carefully as 
the brief time 1 had would allow, examined the whole langi:. 
Though 1 had no small experience in exploring catacombs 
and tombs, these were so diflercnt from auyl had seen that 
I found it ditKcult to distinguish the habitations of the living 
from the chambers of the dead. The fapades or architec- 
tural decorations of the front were everywhere handsome ; 
and in ibis they differed materially from the tombs in Egypt ; 
in the latter the doors were simply an opening in the rock, 
and all the grandeur and beauty of the work within ; while 
here the door was always imposing in its appearance, and 
the interior was generally a simple chamber, unpainted and 
unsculptured. 

I say that I could not disiinguish the dwellinga from the 
tombs ; but this was not invariably the case ; some were 
clearly tombs, for there were pits in which the dead had 
been laid, and others were as clearly dwellings, being with- 
out a place for the deposits of the dead. One of these last 
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tba whole stony rampart that encircled the city, was of a 
pectJiarily and beauty that I never saw elsewhere, being a 
dajit ground, with leine of while, blue, red, purple, ami 
aometimes scarlet and light orange, running through it in 
rainhow streaks ; aud within the chambers, where Itiere had 
beeii no exposure to the action of the elements, the fresh- 
ness and beauty of the colours in which these waving lines 
were drawn gave an effect hardly inferior lo that of the 
paintings in the tombs of the kings at Thebes. From its 
high and comma he unusual finish of the 

work, tliis house iled, had no doubt been 

the residence of id his hour of brief ex- 

istence afmong th of Petra. In front was 

a large table of ro of court for the exca- 

vated dweliiiig, ^ sar after year, in this 

beautiful chmate, 1 sat under the gather- 

ing shades of evei ooking down upon the 

congregated ihousa ng scenes in the theatre 

beneath, or beyond and dwellings in the 

area of the then pop 

Farther on ill the same range, ttiODgh, in conflequenoe of 
the steps of ihe streets being broken, we were obliged to go 
down and ascend again before we could reach it, was an- 
other temple, like the first, cut out of the solid rock, and, 
like the first too, having for its principal ornament a lai^e 
urn, shattered and bruised by musket balls ; for the ignorant 
A.rab, believing that gold is concealed in it, day afler day, 
as he passes, levels at it his murderous gun, in the vain 
hope to break the vessel and scatter a golden shower on ^e 
ground. 

But it would be unprofitable to dwell upon details. la 
the exceeding interest of the scene around me, I hurried 
from place to place, utterly insensible to physical fatigue ; 
and being entirely alone, and having a full and undisturbed 
range of the ruins, I clambered up broken staircases and- 



The shades of evening were gathering arounil us as we 
stood for the last time on ihe steps of the theatre. Perfeel 
as has been the fulfilment of lie prophecy in regard lo this 
desolate city, in no one particular has its truth been more 
awfully rerilied ihan in the complete destrucllon of its in- 
habitants 1 in the extermination of the race of the Edomiies. 
In the same day, and by the voice of ihe same prophets, 
came the separate denunciations against the descendants of 
Israel and Edora, declaring against both a complete change 
of their temporal condition ; and while the Jews have been 
dispersed in every country under heaven, and are still, la 
every land, a separate and unmixed people, " the Edomiies 
have been cut off for ever, and there is not any remaining 
of the house of Esau." 

"Wisdom has departed from Teman, and understanding 
out of the mount of Esau ;" and the miserable Arab who 
DOW roams over the land cannot appreciate or understand 
the works of its ancient inhabitants. In the summer he 
cultivates the few valleys in which seed will grow, and in 
the winter makes his habitation in the tombs ; and, stimula- 
ted by vague and exaggerated traditionary notions of the 
greatneaa and wealth of the people who have gone before 
him, his barbarous hand is raised against the remaining 
monuments of their arts ; and, as he bren.ks to atoms the 
sculptured stone, he expects to gather up their long-hiddtu 
treasures. I could have lingered for days on the steps of 
Vol. II— F 



that theatre, for I never was at a. plaDe where such a crowd 
of associations pressed upon the miad. But the sheik was 
hurrying me away. From tlie first he had lold me that I 
must not puss a night within the city ; and begging me not 
lo tempt iny fortune too rashly, he was perpetually urging 
me to make my retreat while there was yet time. He said 
that, if the Arabs at the other end of the great entrance heard 
of a stranger being there, they would be Jown upon me to 
a man, and, not content with extorting money, would cer- 
tainly prevent r ib of Aaron. He had 
touched the rig ^ideriug that weeks or 
months could no i more strongly on my 
mind, and that 1 could not carry away 
on paper the plan. =ient art, I mounted my 
horse from the ve iatre, and followed the 
sheik in his prog ■. Turning back from 
the theatre, the wi ly burst upon the sight 
at once, filled witl es of rock and slooe, 
the mined habilatit ng since perished from 
the face of the eari ssed on every side by 
high ranges of mountains ; anu ine si Jes of ihese were cut 
smooth, even to the summit, hundreds of feet above ray 
head as 1 rode past, and filled with long-continued ranges of 
open doors, the entrances to dwellings and tombs, of which 
the small connecting staircases were not visible at a dis* 
tancc, and many of the tenements seemed utterly inacces- 
sible. 

Every moment the sheik was becoming more and mote 
impatient ; and, spurring my horse, I followed him on a 
gallop among the ruins. We ascended the valley, and rising 
to the summit of the rocky rampart, it was almost dark 
when we found ourselves opposite a range of tombs in the 
suburbs of the ciiy. Here we dismounted; and selecting 
from among them one which, from its finish and dimea- 
BJons, must have been ihe last abode of some wealthy 



Edomite, we prepared to pass the nighl within its walls. I 
was coraplelely worn out when I threw myself on the rocky 
floor ol' the tomb. 1 had just completed one of the most 
interesting days in my hfe ; for the singular character of 
the city, and the uiicominoa beauty of its ruins, its grcut an- 
tiquity, the prophetic denunciations of whose truth it was 
the witness, its loss for more than a thousand years to the 
civilized world, its very esistence being known only in the 
wandering Arab, the dlfficuliy of reaching it, and the hur- 
ried and dangerous manner in which I had reached it, gave 
a thrilling and almost fearful interest lo the time and place, 
of which I feel it utterly impossible to convey any idea. 

la the morning Paul and I had determined, when our 
companions should be usieep, to ascend Mount Hor by 
moonlight ; but now we thought only of rest ; and seldom 
Las the pampered tenant of a palace laid down with grealer 
satisfaction upon his canopied bed than I did upon the 
stony floor of this tomb in Petra. In the front part of it 
was a large chamber, about twenty-five feet square and ten 
feet high ; and behind this was another of smaller dimen- 
sions, Aimished with receptacles for the dead, not arranged 
after the manner of shelves extending along the wall, as ia 
the catacombs I had seen in Italy and Egypt, hot cut length- 
wise in the rock, like ovens, so as to admit the ii 
the body with the feet foremost. 
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time, ihey were driven out by the Bedouins after temain- 
ing only five hours, and were chased down into the vaJley, 
Mr. Lioant changing hia dromedary every three hours on 
the way back to Akaba ; thai there he remained, pretending 
to be sick, for twenty-four days, every day feasting half the 
tribe ; and during ihat time sending to Cairo for money, 
dresses, swords, guns, pistols, ammunition, &c., which 
he distributed among them so lavishly that the whole tribe 
escorted him in triumph to Petra. Thia is so different from 
Mr. Laborde's i , that it cannot be true. 

I asked him ab( 's. Legh and Banks, and 

Captains ]rby b Irawing close lo me, so 

as not to be ove he told me that he re- 

membered their \ ! came from Kerek with 

three sheiks and dred men, and that the 

Bedouins of Wad out against them more 

than two thousano ;le was then the sheik, 

and he himself a i if his account is true, 

which cannot, hov entirely different from 

theirs, he began the i so young, that, though 

he had no great tieia lOr eacrciae, he ought then to have 
been something of a proficient; he said, that while they 
were negotiating and parleying, one of the strange Arabs 
slipped into his hands a purse with a hundred pieces of 
gold, which he showed to his uncle, and proposed to him 
that they should use iheir influence to procure the admis- 
sion of the strangers, and divide the money between them ; 
and so wrought upon the old man that he procured their 
entrance, telling the tribe that one of the strangers was 
sick, and, if they did not admit them into Wady Moussa, he . 
would lake them to his tent ; and, added the sheik, his eyes 
sparkling with low cunning, my uncle and I ate the whole 
of that gold without any one of the tribe ever knowing any- 
thing about it. 

One piece of information be gave me, which 1 thought 
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very likely to be true ; that the road to Petra, and thence 
through Idumea in any direction, never could be pursued 
with assurance of safety, or become a frequented route, be- 
cause the Bedouins would always be lying in wait for trav- 
ellers, to exact tribute or presents ; and although a little 
might sometimes content them, at others their demands 
would be exorbitant, and quarrels and bad consequences to 
the traveller would be almost sure to follow ; and he added, 
in reference to our visit, that, as soon as the Arabs should 
hear of a stranger having been at Petra, they would be 
down in swarms ; and perhaps even now would follow us 
into the valley. I was satisfied that I had made a fortu- 
nate escape, not, perhaps, from personal danger, but from 
grinding exactions, if not from robbery ; and, congratulating 
myself upon my good fortune so far, I began to feel ray 
way for what I now regarded as important as before I had 
thought the journey to Petra, namely, a visit to the tomb of 
Aaron. 

My companions opposed my going to it, saying that no 
Christian had ever done so ; and that none but Mussulmans 
went there, and they only to sacrifice a sheep upon the 
tomb. I told them that I also designed to sacrifice ; and 
that, like them, we regarded Aaron as a prophet ; that my 
visit to Petra was nothing unless I made the sacrifice ; and 
that my conscience would not be at ease unless I performed 
it according to my Vow. This notice of my pious purpose 
smoothed some of the difiiculties, as the Arabs knew that 
after the sacrifice the sheep must be eaten. The sheik 
was much more liberal or more indifierent than the rest, 
and my desire was finally assented to ; although, in wind- 
mg up a long discussion about the pedigree of Aaron, one 
of them held out to the last that Aaron was a Mussulman, 
and would not believe that he lived before Mohammed. He 
had an indefinite idea that Mohammed was the greatest 
man that ever lived, and in his mind this was not consistent 
with the idea of any one having lived before him. 
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My plans for the morrow being all arranged, the Bed- 
ouins stretched themselves out in the outer chamber, while 
I went within ; and seeking out a tomb as far back as I 
could find, I crawled in feet first, and found myself very 
much in the condition of a man buried alive. Butnevtsr 
did a man go to his tomb with so. much satisfitption as I 
felt. I was very tired; the night was cold, and here Iwa^ 
completely sheltered. I had just room enough to turn 
round; and the worthy old Edomite for whom th^ tomb 
was made never slept in it mcMre quietly than I did. little 
did he imagine that his bones would one day be scattered 
to the winds, and a straggling American and a horde of 
Bedouins, bom and living thousands of miles from each 
other, would be sleeping quietly in his tomb, alike ignorant 
and careless of him for whom it was built. 
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A MAN rising from a tomb with all his clothes on does 
not require much lime for the arrangement of hia toilei. In 
less than half an hour we had breakfasted, and were again 
on our way. Forgetting all that had engrossed my ihoughta 
and feelings the day before, I now fixed my eyes upon the 
tomb of Aaron, on the summit of Mount Hor. The roount> 
ain was high, lowering above all the rest, bare and rugged 
to its very summit, without a tree or even a bush growing 
on its steril side ; and our road lay directly along its base. 
The Bedouins again began to show an imwilJingness (o al- 
low my visit to the tomb ; and the sheik himself told me 
that it would lake half the day, and perhaps be the means 
of bringing upon me some of the hordo I had escaped. I 
saw that they were disposed to prevent me from accom- 
plishing my object; and I felt sure that, if we met any 
strange Arabs, roy purpose would certainly be defeated. I 
suspected them of stratagem, and began to think of resort- 
ing to stratagem for myself. They remembered the sheep, 
however, and told me that the sacrifice could as well be 
performed at the base as on the summit of the mountain ; but 
this, of course, would not satisfy my conscience. 

With my eyes constantly fixed on the top of the mount- 
ain, I had thought for some time that it would not be im- 
practicable to ascend from the side on which 1 was. Paul 
and I examined the localities as carefully as a couple of 



engineers acci..ng ai 


1 assailable 


place to scale the wall of 


B fortified city ; ^nd 


afraid to ■ 


wait till they had matured 


some plan of opposii 


ig me, I determined to lake them by 


surprise ; and throwi 


ng myself 


from my horse, and leUing 


Paul to say ihat we 


would cllB 


nb the mountain here, and 


meet them on the other aide, 1 


was almost out of hearing 


before ihey had recovered fTom their astonishment. Paul 


followed me, and thi 


2 sheik aiK 


i his men stood for some 


time without m iviiig, 


irresolule 


what to do ; and it was not 


until we had m vane 


ed considei 


■ably on the moumain thai 


we saw the car^ 






novjng along its base. 


None of them o 






' MS, though we should 


have been glad 






i-o vriib us on our ex- 


pedition. 








For some (lit 






;he ascent sufficiently 


smooth and easy- 






an that of Mount Sinai 


-Hind, so fat- as 






ire us, it was likely to 


continue the samt 






We were railing at the 


sheik for wanting 






i to the other side, and 








aiiempted it here, when 


we came lo a ya. 






pitoiis chasm, opening 


its horrid jaws almc 






' basil of the mountain. 



From the distance ai which we had marked out our route, 
the inequalities of surface could not be distinguished, but 
here it was quite another thing. We stood on the brink of 
the chasm, and looked at each other in blank amazement; 
and at a long distance, as ihey wound along the base of the 
mountain, I thought I could see a quiet smile of derision 
lighting up the grim visages of my Bedouin companions. 
We stood upon the edge of ibe chasm, looking down into 
its deep abyss, like the spirits of the departed lingering on 
the shores of the Styx, vainly wishing for a ferryman to carry 
us over, and our case seemed perfectly hopeless without 
pome such aid. But the days when genii and spirits lent their 
kind assistsjic^ to the sons of men are gone ; if a man findg 




i.\ 



t 
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himseir in a ditch, he must get out or it as well aa he can, 
and BO it was with ua on the brink o( this chasm. Bad, how* 
ever, as was our proapect in looking forward, we had not yet 
begun lo look back ; and as soon as we aaw thai there waa 
no possibility of getting over it, we began to descend ; and 
groping, sliding, jumping, and holding on with hands and 
feet, we reached the bottom of the gully ; and, after another 
hard half hour's toil, were resting our wearied limbs upon 
the opposite brink, at about the same elevation as that of 
the place from which we had started. 

This success encouraged us ; and, without caring or 
thinking how we should come down again, we felt only (he 
spirit of the seaman's cry to the trembling sailor boy, 
" Look aloft, you lubber ;" and looking aloft, wo saw 
through a small opening before ua, though still at a great 
distance, the white dome that covered the tomb of the first 
high'priest of Israel. Again with stout hearts we resumed 
our ascent; but, as we might reasonably have supposed, 
that which we had passed was not the only chasm in the 
mountains. What had appeared to ua slight inequalities of 
surface we found great fissures and openings, presenting 
themselves before us in quick succession; not, indeed, as 
absolute and insurmountable barriers to farther progress, 
but affording us only the encouragement of a bare possibil- 
ity of crossing them. The whole mountain, from its base 
to its summit, was rocky and naked, affording not a tree or 
bush to assist us ; and all that we had lo hold on by were 
the rough and broken corners of the porous sandstone rocks, 
which crumbled in our hands and under our feet, and more 
titan once put us in danger of our lives. Several times, 
after desperate exertion, we sat down perfectly discouraged 
at seeing another and another chasm before us, and more 
than once we were on the point of giving up the attempt, 
thinking it impossible to advance any farther ; but we had 
come so far, and taken so little notice of our road, that it 
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was almost as impossible lo return ! and a distant and ac- 
cidental glimpse of the whitened dome would revive oui 
courage, and stimulate us to another eSmt. Several times 
I mounted on Paul's shoulders, and with his helping reached 
the lop of a precipiioUB or overhanging rock, where, lying 
down with my face over the brink, I took up the pistols, 
Bwords, &c., anil then helped him up in turn ; sometimes, 



again, he was ihi climber 


,and 


my shoulders were the alep- 


ping-stone ; and, in the i 


■ough 


gras 


ps that we gave each 


other, neither thi 






of master and servant. 


On the sides of 1 






n, 80 desolate, so com- 


pletely removed 






oso ditllcidt ascent had 


been attempted i 






itsteps siuce the days 


when "Moses am 






a sight of all the con- 


gregatioii," the ma 






lay ou (lie same rock. 


encountering the a 






angers, and inspired by 


the same hopes an 






js was particularly bad 


for the occasion ; 1 






ncumbrance of pistols 


and a sword, my h 






d large sleeves were a 


great annoyanco, as 






' moment a long reach 


of the arm aud lull play ol 


ine 


legs; 


even our light Turkish 


slippers were impedimeni 


is in 


ourd, 


asperate scramble, «Dd 


we were obliged to pull them 


off, ft 


>r the better hold that 



could be taken with the naked feet. 

It will be remembered that we were ascending on the 
eastern side of the mountain j aud in one of our pauses to 
breathe, when about half way up, we looked back upon the 
high rampart of rocks that enclosed the city of Petra ; and 
on the outside of the rock we saw the fagade of a beautiful 
temple, resembling in its prominent features, but seeming 
larger and more beautiful than, the Khasne of Pharaoh op- 
posite the principal entrance of the city. 1 have no doubt 
thai a visit to that temple would have abundantly repaid 
me for tlie day 1 should have lost ; for, besides its archi- 
Octural beauty, it would have been curious to examine, and. 



iT possible, discover why it was constmctcd, standing alons 
ouiaide of ilie city, anii, as it appeared, apart from every- 
thing connected wilh the habitations of the Edoiniles. But 
as yet we had work enough before ua. Disencumbering our- 
selves of all our useless trappings, shoes, pistols, swords, to- 
bacco'poucli, and water-sack, which we tied together in a 
sash and the roll of a turban, by dint of climbing, pushing, 
and lifting each other, after the most arduous upward 
scramble I ever accomplished, we attained the bald and 
hoary summit of the mountain ; and, before we had lime (O 
look around, at the eJtIreme - - - - - ^^^ i;[lley of 
El Ghor, our attention wa ted and en- 

grossed by one of the most i in the world, 

and Paul and I eKcIaimed al , " The Dead 

Sea !" I-^ying between the I , of Arabiff and 

Judea, presenting to us froi :> more than a 

email, calm, and silvery sur mysterious sea 

which rolled its dark waters cities of Sodom 

and Gomorrah ; over whose 'ding to the su- 

perslition of the A abs no b 3 n whose waters 

DO fiah can swim cons antly rece v ng n s, greedy bosom 
the whole body of he Jordan but, unl ke all other waters, 
sending forth no I b e o he ocean A new idea entered 
my mind. 1 woul 1 follow h de e vallej of El Ghor lo 
the shores of the Dead ^^ea lo g who e savage borders I 
would coast to the ru ed Jc cho a d he hallowed Jordan, 
and search in its deadly wa e s for he r s of the doomed 
and blasted cities 

If I had never stood on the top of Mount Sinai, I should 
say that nothing could exceed the desolation of ihe view 
from the summit of Mount Hor, its most striking objects 
being the dreary and rugged mountains of Seir, bare and 
naked of trees and verdure, and heaving their lofiv summits 
to the skies, as if in a vain and fruilless efiutt to excel the 
mitrhty pile, at the top of which ilio hiyh-nrJ--! of I«r:i(>l 
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a land accursed by God, and against which the prophets 


had Bet their faces ; the land of which it is thus written in 


the Book of Life : " Moreover, the word of tlie Lord came 


unto me, saying, Son of man, set thy face against Mount 


Seir, and prophesy against it, and say unlo it. Thus saith 


the Lvnl God, behold, oh Mount Seir, 1 am against ihee, 


and 1 will streti h out mine hand against thee, and I will 


mako thee most ■!— ■"i-'" » — ^n H 


y thy cities waste, and 


thou shall be dei 


alt know that I am the 


Lord. Because 


perpetual hatred, and 


hast shed the bk 


>f Israel by the force of 


the sword in the I 1 


y, in the time that their 


iniquity had an t 


i live, saith the Lord 


God, 1 will prepai 


and blood shall pnraue 


thee : siih ihou ha 


even blood shall pursue 


thee. Thus will I 


eir most desolate, and 


cat off from it him 


mA him that reiurneth. 


And I will fill his 


his slain men : in thy 


hills, and in thy vali 


hy rivers shall they fall 


that are skin with the swum, i wi 





desolations, and thy cities shall not return : and ye shall 
know that 1 am the Lord."* 

The Bible account of the death of Aaron is — ''And ths 
children of Israel, even the whole congregation, joameyed 
from Kadesh, and came unlo Mount Hor. And the Lord 
spake unlo Moses and Aaron in Mount Hor, by the- coast of 
the land of Edom, saying, Aaron shall be gathered unto his 
people : for he shall not enter into the land whioh I have 
given unto the children of Israel, because ye rebelled 
against my word at the water of Meribah. Take Aaron 
and Eleazer his son, and bring them up unto Mount Hor; 
and strip Aaron of his garments, and put them upon Elea- 
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Eer his son : and Aaron shall be gathered imto bis people, 
and shall die there. And Moses did aa the I<ord command- 
ed : and ihey went up into Mount Hor, in the ?ight of all 
the cotigTegalion. And Moses stripped Aaron of his gar- 
ments, and put them upon Eleazer his son i and Aaron died 
there la the top of the mount : and Moses and Eleazer 
came down from the mount. And when all the congrega- 
tion eaw that Aaron was dead, they mourned for Aaron 
thirty days, even all the hou"" "*' Isi-a"! "• 

On tile very " lop of the ced alike by 

Mussulmans and Christian! Aaron. The 

building is ahout thirty tet ling a single 

chamber; in front of the do e, in form like 

the oblong slabs in our chur ;er and higher; 

the top rather larger than t covered with a 

ragged pall of faded red coti id patches. At 

its bead stood a high round ich the MnsstU- 

man offers his sacrifices. ' ) blackened with 

emoke; stains of blood and .lagmenCs of burnt brush were 
■till about it ; all was ready but the victim ; and when I 
saw the reality of the preparations, I was very well satis- 
lied 10 have avoided the necessity of conforming to the 
Mussulman custom. A few ostrich eggs, the usual orna- 
ments of a mosque, were suspended from the ceiling, and 
the rest of the chamber was perfectly bare. After going 
out, and from the very lop of the tomb surveying again and 
again the desolate and dreary scene that presented itself on 
every side, always terminating with the distant view of the 
Dead Sea, I returned within ; and examining once more 
the torah and the altar, walked carefully around the cham- 
ber. There was no light except what came from the door ; 
and, in groping in the extreme corner on one side, my foot 
descended into an aperture in the floor. I put it down cure- 



legB. The course we were pTir- 
suing when we first eaw ihera would have brouglit us on 
the regular camel-tiack a little in advance of thcra, but now 
our feet seemed to cling to the sides of the inountain. We 
were in a humour for almost calling on the rocka to fall upon 
MS and- cover ua ; and, if there had been a 
place, I am afraid I should here have to say that n 
taken advantage of it until the very unwelcome i 

1 by ; but tho whole surface of the coimlry, whether 



on mountain sid.: 
as a floor ; then 
soon we stood i 
our agility. Tb 
turned the salu^ 
pushing on as taf. 

cided cut; but th< 
they received a c 
acquaintance. Wi 
and whipping up i) 
dashed across the : 



a valley's depth, was bare and naked 
obstruct the view ; and 

s at once ; and we re- 
iver our shoulders, but 
.. In civilized society, 
I been considered a de- 
ges did not know wheu 
bent on cultivating our 
lipping off their camels 
they left the track, and 
It us. I told Paul that 
it was all over, and brazen it out ; and we 

had just time to turn around and reconnoitre for a moment, 
before we were almost trodden under foot by their drome- 



With the accounts that we had read and heard of these 
Bedouins, it was not a pleasant thing to fall into their hands 
alone ; and, without the protection of the sheik, we had rea- 
son to apprehend bad treatment. We were on a rising 
ground; and, as they came bounding towards us, I had time 
to remark that there was not a gun or pistol among them ; 
but every one, old and young, big and little, carried an 
enormous sword slung over bis back, the hilt coming up 
towards the left shoulder, and in his hand a large club, 
with a knot at the end as large as a doubled fist. Though 
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I had no idea of making any lesistance, it was a sal 


:i3faction 


to feel that they might havi 


3 some respect for our firearms ; 


as even a Eedouin'a logic c 


ran leach him, that thou, 


gh a gun 


or pistol can kill liut one, 


no man in a crowd can 


, tell but 


that he may be that one. 


Our armory, however. 


was not 


in the best condition for im 


mediate use 1 had fired one of 


my pistol h b 1 


A d 1 1 fl 


of the 


other ; a d 1 1 h d b 


h P g P 


of his 


burrels, a d 1 1 w 


h g d W hb drl 




It seem d h 1 


h gl 1 in 1 


inten- 


tions ; fo h gh 1 y m 


p h Id 


d clam- 


orous sh 1 d k 


pp d p kl 


th de- 


light as h 1 Dok by 


b ! d d h 


Ituous 


greeting, p m if 


1 hg 


ded me 


of the wild 1 m 1 b 


1 A b f S 1 d g 


to the 


litter of h Q IE! 


d 1 pp h 


leDia- 


mondof h D 1 


h 1 !i D d 


Nev- 


,erlheless 11 k d p 


ly I 11 1 d 


jnstra- 


lions of d li d 1 


i I m d 11 1 


ffreet- 



ings, eve h ki h bl k f I Id rather 

have been looking at them through the bars of an iron gra- 
ting. But Paul behaved like a hero, although he was a. 
supreme coward, and admiiled it himself.* I knew that 
everything depended upon him ; but ihey had come upon us 
in such a hurry, and so few words had passed between us, 
tliat I had no idea how he stood all'ectcd. His first words 
reassured me ; and really, if ho had passed all his life in 
taming Bedouins, he could not have conducted hiraaelfmore 
gallantly or sensibly, lie shook hands with one, took a 

* Pagl'a eiplanation of his cowanJicE was somewliat remarkable, and 
perhaps veracious. He said that he was by natiirG hrave enough, hut that, 
when traTelliiig hi Syria, ahout three years iKforo. with Mr. Wcllesley— a 
natural son of the Duke of Weihngton— theit parly was slopped by Aralm, 
and theit two kervaahea, without any parley, raised Iheir muskets and sliot 
two of the poor savages dead before his face ; which liad sucli an eifecC 
upon his nerves as to give bim a hoiror of lead and cold steel ever since. 
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pipe from the mouth of anolher, kicked the dromedary of a 


third, and patted his o*vner on the back, smoking, laughing, 


and talking all the time, ringing the changes upon the Sheik 


El Alouin, Habeeb Effendi, and Abdel Hasis. 1 knew that 


he was lying from his remarkable amplitude of words, and 


from his constantly mixing up Abdel Hasis (mj'self) with 


the Habeeb Effindi, the prime minister of the pacha; but 


h&was going on so smoothly that I had not the heart to 


stop him ; ancl besides, I thought he was playing for him- 


self as well a.4 ' 


10 right to put him in 


danger by interfi 


11 talking together, and 


Paul's TOice risi 


n force as welt as fre- 


quency, we returi i 


md proceeded forward 


in a body to find t 




Not to be loo hi 1 




his tongue, I will i 


Jch as he remembered 


himself. Begintiin 


assurance that we had 


not been in Wady ] 


(for this was his cardi- 


nal point), he affirn: 1 


'urk making a pilgrim- 


age to ihe tomb of 


vow; and thai, when 


Sheik El Alouin was at Uairo, th« 


> Habeeb Effendl had 



taken me to the sheik's tent, and had told him to conduct 
me to Djebel Haroun, or Mount Hor, and from thence to 
Hebron (Khaiil), and that, if I arrived in safety, he, the 
Habeeb EITendi, would pay him well for it. We went on 
very well for a little while ; but by-and-by the Bedouins 
began talking earnestly among themselvea, and a fine, wick- 
ed-looking boy, leaning down from the hump of his bare- 
backed dromedary, with sparkling eyes thrust out his hand 
and whispered backsheesh ; an old dried-up man echoed it 
in a hoarse voice directly in my ears ; and one after an- 
olher joined in, till the whole parly, with their deep-toned 
gutturals, were croaking the odious and ominous demand 
that grated harshly on my nerves. Their black eyes were 
turned upcHi me with a keen and eager brightness; the 



harsh cry was growing louder every mot 
already congraiulaled myself upon having 
my person, and Paul was looking over hi 
floiirisbing the Habe^b EtTendi and the 
with as loud a voice as ever, but evidenib 
heart ; buckshecsh, bucksheeBh, buckshee 
eveiy other noise, when a sudden lum in 
us upon the aheik and hia attendants. ' 
were in confusion ; some ware descendin 
of the mountains, others were coming 
dromedaries upon a fu" 
horse, was galloping ali 
with his loog red dre 
spear poised in the aii 
plain. All seemed to 
moment, and at t)ie sai 
stood for a little space 
seeing us attended by 
again his liery horse, 
dismounting, struck his ape; 



t ; and I had 
ry little about 
shoulders, and 

eik El Alouin 

iih a fainting 

iras drowning 

road brought 

whole party 

le bare sides 

coming Ti with their 

rother, on my 

sheik himself, 

wind, and hie 

eed across the 

IS at the same 

id. The sheik 

d confounded at 

d then spurring 

ew paces towards us, and 

the sand, and waited to re- 



n from all quarters , and, almost 
at the same m iinenl ill had gathered around the sptar 
The sheik seemed more alarmed than an\ of us, and P-jul 
said he turned pcrfecil) green He had h<,ard the report 
of the pistol, whith had given him much uneasiness, the 
men had answered and scattered themselves abroad in 
search of us Jiid now seeiog ua tome up in the midst of 
such a horde of Bedouins, he supposed that we had opened 
an account which could only be settled with blood. 

The spirit of lying seemed to have taken possession of 
us. Thinking it would not be particularly acceptable to 
my pious friends to hear that I had bi^cn shooting in the 
tomb of Aaron, I tuld Paul to say tjiat we had slioi at a 
partridge. Even before saluting the strangers, with a hur- 
ried voice and quivering lip, thu sheik asked the cause of 
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our firing; and when Paul [old him, according lo my in- 
siructiona, that the cause was merely a simple bird, he was 
evidently relien^d, although, unable lo master his emotion, 
he iniitiered, " Ouraed be the partridge, and cursed the gun, 
and cursed the hand that fired it," He then saluted our 


new companions, and all sa 
to smoke and drink cofiee. 


it down around his long spear 
I withdrew a little apart from 


them, and threw myself on 
suffer severely from a pain 


the ground, and then began lo 
which, in my constant escile- 


ment since the ■ 




., I had not felt. The 


pistol which I fi 
with two balls, ; 




been charged by Paul 
for a musket; and in 


the firing it reci 
back of my hand 
as well as I could 




rce as to lay open the 
ile I was binding it up 
king care that I should 


not suffer from my 




ve mentioned Paul's ly- 


ing humour, and m 
cast aU our doings 
had been concerted 




hat way ; but the sheik 
ud particularly, as if it 
averred most solemnly. 


and tvith the most determined look i 


3f truth imaginable, that 



It been in Wady Moussa ; that I was a Turk o 

a pilgrimage to Mount Hor ; that when he was in Cailo 
waiting for the caravan of pilgrims, the pacha sent the Ha- 
beeb Effendi to conduct him to the citadel, whither he went, 
and found me sitting on the divan by the side of the pacha ; 
that the pacha took me by the hand, told him that I was 
his (the pacha's] particular friend, and that he. Sheik El 
Alouin, must conduct me first lo Mount Hor, and then to 
Khalil or Hebron, and that he had given his head lo Mo- 
hammed Aly for my safety. Paul was constantly moving 
between me and the group around the spear, and advising 
me of the progress of affairs ; and when 1 heard who I was, 
and of my intimacy with the pacha, thinking that it was 
not exactly the thing for the particular friend of the Viceroy 
of Egypt to bo sprawling on the sand, I got up, and, for the 



credit of my friend, put myself rather mon foa my iligni- 
ly. We remained here half an hour, w i, oeeing ihal 
matters became no worse, I took it for g jtod that they 
were better ; and, after moving about a lilt I began to ar- 
range the saddle of my horse ; and, by-am f , as a sort of 
declaration of independence, I told them 1 . 1 would ride 
on slowly, and ihey conld follow atlhcir co: nience. The 
sheik remained to settle with my new ends. They 
were a caravan belonging to the El Aloui ribe, from the 
tents at the mouih of now on their 

way to Gaza ; and tli< ;m by paying 

them something, and a had not been 

in Petra. 

Early in the aftemo< /as taken sick, 

Btumbled, and fell ; au< ong the moimt- 

ains, where we were im the view of 

any passing Bedouins. ged to a former 

female slave of the sh manumitted and 

married to " his blaek, >vitum nt; iiad given a tent 

and this camel as a dowry. He had been very anxious to 
get away as far as possible from Wady Moussa that night ; 
but, as soon as the accident happened, with the expression 
always uppermost in the mouth of the followers of the 
Prophet, " God wills it," he began to doctor the animal. It 
was strange lo be brought into such immediate contact with 
the disciples of fatalism. If we did not reach the point we 
were aiming at, God willed it ; if h rained, God willed it ; 
and I suppose thar, if they had happened to lay their black 
hands upon my throat, and stripped me of everything I jios- 
sessed, they would have piously raised their eyes to heav- 
en, and cried, " God willed it." I remember Mr. Wolff,' 

* The Rev. Joseph Wolff is now in this country, and has lakm ot(]*ts 
in Ibe Epigco[jal Ciiurch here. When 1 left l^gypi ho liad set oui on his 
long-projecled journey lo Timbucloo. lie mas laksn sicli iii Abyssinia, 
and, unable to conlinue his progress, under great personal hardship and 
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the converted 4 ew missionary, told me an anecdote illus- 
trating moat strikingly ihe operation of this Tatalist creed. 
He was in Alep vo during an earthquake, and saw iwo Turks 
smoking their i ipes at the base of a house then tottering 
and ready to fa) . He cried out to them and warned them 
of their peril ; I ut they turned their eyoa to the impending 
danger, and cry ing, " Allah el Allah," " God is merciful," 
were buried va [ei the tuina. 

i than four o'clock when we pitched our 
e shade to talk more at 
^o^, and our adventure 
. ; and wishing to show 
ourselves to have souic 
1 to them, and Paul ex- 
cording his death and 
re astonished and con- 
lim in a book ; records 
them, and books, ihere- 
veraciiy. The unbe- 
)us nigiit, iiowever, was now as obstinate 
from the banks of the Zuyder Zee. He 
still contended that the great high-priest of the Jews was a 
true follower of the Prophet ; and I at last accommodated 
the matter by allowing that he was not a Christian. 

That evening Paul and the sheik had a long and curions 
conversation. After supper, and over their pipes and cof- 
fee, ihe sheik asked hira, as a brother, why we had come 



It was not m at 
tent. The Ara 
ease about our 
with the BedOui 
them that we CI 
rights and interei 
plained, the verst 
burial on the mc 
founded at finding 
of travel being en 
fore, regarded as 
liever of the previ 
as if he had come 



languageB and customs of the wiEd tribes that roa 
was probably better qiialiEied, and tiad a bettor chai 
than any other man nov» living. It will piobably be 
iemade by nnotlier. Mr. Wolfi has not, howevet, 
As eoon as his health will permit he intends lo n 
if the difficulties and dangers are not greater Ibaj: 



■A his purpose, 
journey, and, 
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to that old city, Wady Moussa, so long a journey through 
the desert, spending so much money ; and when Paul told 
him it was to see the ruins, he took the pipe from his 
mouth, and said, ** That will do very well before the world ; 
but, between ourselves, there is something else ;" and when 
Paul persisted in it, the sheik said to him, " Swear by 
your God that you do not come here to search for treas- 
ure ;" and when Paul had sworn by his God, the sheik rose, 
and, pointing to his brother as the very acme of honesty 
and truth, said, after a moment's hesitation, **Osman, I 
would not believe it if that brother had sworn it. No," he 
continued, " the Europeans are too cunning to spend their 
money in looking at old stones. I know there is treasure 
in Wady Moussa ; I have dug for it, and I mean to dig for 
it again ;" and then again he asked Paul whether he had 
discovered any, and where ; telling him that he would aid 
in removing it, without letting any of the rest of the tribe 
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E4RI.T in the 
the mountain. 
view of wild, ba; 
quently, in little s 

saw shrubs, and 
bushes. At abom 
the mountains of .' 
valley of El Ghor; 
extreme end of the vaiiey, 1 
first looked upon Irom the 



ued our descent down 
senting us with a new 
scenery ; and yet frc- 



grass, and odoriferous 
rere again at the foot of 
[ along the great desert 
, in imagination, at the 
1 mysterious sea which I had 
mmit of Moimi Hor. I had 



spoken to the sheik before, and again I tried to prevail upon 
him to follow the valley directly to its shores ; but he told 
me, as before, that he had never travelled that road, and 
the Bedouins (whom he had last night declared 10 be total 
strangers) were deadly enemies of his tribe ; in short, it was 
impossible to prevail upon him ; and, as I found af^rward, 
it would have been physically impossible to proceed along 
the mountainous borders of the sea. 

We pursued the route which I had originally contempla- 
ted, through the land of Iduniea. In regard to this part of 
my journey I wish to be particularly understood. Three 
different parties, ai different times and under different cir- 
cumstances, after an interval of twenty years from its dis- 
covery by Burckhardt, had entered the city of Petra, but 
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not one of them had passed through the land of Idumea. 
The route of the two Englishmen and Italian before referred 
to was not precisely known ; and, with the exception of 
these three, I was the first traveller who had ever attempted 
to pass through the doomed and blighted Edom. In very 
truth, the prophecy of Isaiah, " None shall pass through it 
for ever and ever," seemed in a state of literal fulfilment. 
And now, without considering that I was perhaps braving 
the malediction of Heaven, but stimulated by the interest of 
associations coni^Bcted with the denounced region, and the 
excitement of travelling over a new and unbeaten track, I 
was again moving along the desert valley of El Ghor. 

In the present state of the world, it is an unusual thing to 
travel a road over which hundreds have not passed before. 
Europe, Asia, and even the sands of Africa, have been over- 
run and trodden down by the feet of travellers ; but in the 
land of Idumea, the oldest country in the world, the aspect 
of everything is new and strange, and the very sands you 
tread on have never been trodden by the feet of civilized 
human beings. The Bedouin roams over them like the In- 
dian on our native prairies. The road along which the 
stranger journeys was far better known in the days of David 
and Solomon than it is now ; and when he tires with the 
contemplation of barrenness and ruin, he may take the Bible 
in his hand, and read what Edom was, and how God, by 
the mouth of his prophets, cursed it ; and see with his own 
eyes whether Grod's words be true. " Also Edom shall be 
a desolation ; every one that^ goeth by it shall be astonished, 
and shall hiss at all the plagues thereof As in the overthrow 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the neighbouring cities thereof, 
saith the Lord, no man shall abide there, neither shall a son 
of man dwell in it. Therefore, hear the counsel of the Lord 
that he hath taken against Edom ; and his purposes that he 
hath purposed against the inhabitants of Teman ; surely the 
least of the fiock shall draw them out ; surely he shall make 

Vol. II.-^H 



their hajbitatioi desolate with them. Tho earth is moved 
at the DOise of i leir fall, at the cry, tho noise thereof was 
heard in the It ed Sea."* Aad again. " Thus saiih the 
Lord God: Bei luse that Edom hath dealt againsl the house 
of Judah by ta iing vengeance, and hath greatly offended, 
and revenged h tnselt upon them ; therefore, thus saith the 
Lord God, I wi I also stretch out mine hand upon Edom, 
and will cut off iian and beasl from it ; and I will make it 
desolate from 1 3man."t " Edom shall be a desolate wil- 
derness."J "I Jir three transgressiona of Edom, and for 
four, I will not ti lent ilieyeof."^ " Thus 

saith the Lord ( i : Behold, 1 have inado 

thee small amor u art greaily desnised. 

The pride of Ihi ed theo, thou that dwel- 

lest in the clefts habitation is high ; that 

saith in his heart, ne down to the ground! 

Though thou exa Tie, and though thou sol 

thy nest among ill I bring thee doivn, 

saith the Lord. ^ lay, saith the Lord, even 

destroy the wise i and understanding out 

of the tnoimt of Es lighty men. oh Teman, 

shall be dismayed, to the end that every one of tho mount 
of Esau may be cut off by slaughter."|| 

All that day the sheik was particularly disagreeable. Ho 
was constantly talking of the favourable circumstances 
under which I had seen Petra, the bad character of the 
Bedouins, his devotion to me, and the generosity of Mi. La- 
horde and Abdel Hag. Ever since we started, one of his 
standing subjects of conversation with Paul had been what 
he expected from me ; and to-day he pressed him particu- 
larly, to learn how much money I had brought with me. la 
the evening he came to my tent. He was in the habit of 
coming in every evening ; and, though I did not like him, I 

• Jetemiah ilii. t Ezekiel xiv. t JoBl !«-. 19- 
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was in the habit of talking with him ; and 
Arab custam, 1 always asked liim lo lak 
meal. In general, appease ihe stomach, ; 
heart of the Arab ; but the viscera of my s 
penetrable toughness. They produced n 
ctoQ9 repose, that " peace on earth, and j 
all men" spirit, which comes over an hone 
ner. " A child might play with rae," said 
son of Erin, as ho threw himself back ii 
dimier ; but it was not 
eating my bread, he we 
my pipe, and was lyin, 
s goin} 



:cording to the 

1 share of my 

J you gain the 

!ik were of im- 

) of that deli- 

d-wi!l towards 

man after din- 

good-hearted 

is chair after 

tVhile he was 

I had smoked 

while a long 

Paul, and my 

•f Uie sheik, it 

le knew I could 

' fear that indi- 

up occasionally 

eyes turned to- 

.n as ttiey met mine. He 

hour, conversing in the same 

Itching his looks from time 



was carried on in a loi 
not understand a word, 
calea a guilty intention 
from my book, I saw h 
wards me, and withdra 
remained there more than 
low whisper ; I, meanwbili 

to time ; and when he had gone I asked what it all meant. 
At first Paul hesitated, but finally said that it was the old 
story about Abdel Hag's generosity, and what he expected 
from me ; for himself, the sheik expected at least two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars ; his brother would not expect so 
much ; but that he was on an entirely ditferent footing from 
■he men ; and he had concluded, by attempting lo bribe 
Paul, to find out how much money I had with me, and how 
much I intended to give him ; and, in going out, had slipped 
a couple of pieces into Paul's hand as an earnest. I have 
not troubled the reader with the many petty difficulties I 
had with the sheik, nor the many little circumstances that 
were constantly occurring to irritate me against him. t had 
been several times worked up to such a pitch that it was 
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difficult to kee] within the bounds or prudence ; and I now 
broke through t II restraints. From the beginning he had 
been ex^gerai ng the danger of the road, and making a pa- 
rade of devotioi of the value of his services ; and only the 
last night I had been driven out of my tent by four enormous 
flree which he lad bulk at the four comers, as he said, for 
the men to ale p by and keep guard. I could hardly re- 
strain myself len ; but merely telling him ihat I would 
lather be robbe 1 than roasted. I reserved myself for a better 
moment, l^e rjnning I had been coni' 

pletely mistake' iching the character of 

the chief of a p ouina. 1 had imagined 

him like the ch own Indians, wild, sav- 

age, and lawless true when he had once 

offered his proLi light rob or even mur- 

der, but who wi d to the meanness of 

trickery and falst 

I had been smc gs of contempt through 

the whole journej seen Petra and Mount 

Hor, and it was a r^...., .^ ..l,.w .,.„.iething to justify n 



my own eyes in breaking through all restraint. 1 had 
caught him in the very act of baseness and villany, corrupt- 
ing the faith of my servant ; bribing under my own eyes, 
and while eating my bread, the only man on whom I could 
rely at all ; and the proof of his treason, the accursed gold, 
was before me. With a loud voice I called him back to 
the tent, and charged him with his baseness, reproaching 
him that I had come into the desert upon the faith of hie 
promises, and he had endeavoured to corrupt my servant . 
before my eyes ; I told him that ho was false and faithless ; 
that I had before distrusted him, but that I now despised 
him, and would not give him a para till we got to Hebron, 
nor would 1 tell him how much I would give him then ; but 
that, if he would lake himself off and leave me alone in the 
desert, I would pay him the price of his camels ; I assured 
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hiai tliat, bad as he represented ihem, I id not believe 
there wu a worse Arab in all his trib than himself; 
and finally, throwing open my trunk, I tol him that I did 
not fear him or all hia tribe ; that I hai there a certain 
Bum of money, which should belong to ibe an who should 
conduct me to Hebron, whoever he miglii e, and clothes 
which would not suit an Arab's back ; th 1 knew I was 
in his power ; but that, if they killed mt hey could not 
get more than they could without it ; an idded, turning 
my pistols in my belt, -■-■-' - -^ - ■ ■ get it while I 

could defend it. All ; an interpreter, 

had given me time to ( ng to my grand 

climax, though still hi) ible to observe 

the effect of my word e I saw that I 

had the vantage grouni lousness of be- 

ing delected in hisbasi lam inclined 

lo think that he would d in the eyes of 

his tribe if ihey had ilh the circum- 

stances ; for, instead o g my passionate language, 

he earnestly begged me to lower my voice, and frequently 
looked out of the lent to see if any of his companions were 
near. Keep cool is a good maxim, generally, in a man's 
walk through life, and it is particularly usefid with the Bed- 
ouins in the desert; but there are times when it is good to 
be in a passion, and this was one of ihem. Without at- 
tempting to resent what I said, even by word or look, he 
came up to me, kissed my hand, and swore that he would 
never mention the subject of bucksheesh again until we got 
to Hebron, and he did not, I retained my conmiand over 
him through the whole journey, while he was constantly at 
my aide, taking my horse, holding my stirrup, and in every 
way trying lo make himself useful. 1 am not sure, how- 
ever, but that, in his new character of a sycophant, he was 
worse than before. A sycophant in civilized life, where 
ihe usages of society admit, and perhaps demand, a certain 
H2 
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degree of unmiant cmllly, is the most conteniplible thing 
that crawU ; bn : in a wild Arab it was intolerable. I really 
despised him, i nd made no secret of it ; nnd sometimes, 
lash and impn dent as was the bare thought, it was with 
the greatest difl culty that I could keep from giving him my 
foot. After he had gone out that night, Paul sewed twenty 
gold pieces in I le collar of my jacket, and I left the rest of 
my money opei in my trunk. 

I have frequi ntly been astonished at the entire absence 
of apprehensiw d me during the whole 

of this journey, ;rTcd, at the very first, 

an intention of < ler ; and this and other 

little things cat iher extreme to such a 

degree, that perh closed against the real 

dangers. Amont nd descriptions of rob- 

bers and bandits I have never met with 

anything so unpt party of desert Arabs 

coming down upoi their dromedaries ; but 

one soon gela ovt sir dark and scowling 

visages; and, after ^ „-,.,_jinted with their weap- 
ons and bodily strength, a man of ordinary vigour, well 
armed, feels no little confidence in himself among them. 
They are small in stature, under our middle size, and thin 
almost to emaciation. Indeed, the same degree of apare- 
nes3 in Europeans would be deemed the effect of illness or 
starvation ; but with them it seems to be a mere drying up 
of the fluids, or, as it were, an attraction between skin and 
bone, which prevents flesh from insinuating itself between. 
Their breast-bones stand out very prominently ; their ribs 
are as distinctly perceptible as the bars of a gridiron, and 
their empty stomachs seem drawn up till they touch the 
back-bone ; and their weapons, though ugly enough, are 
far from being formidable. The sheik was the only one 
of OUT party who carried pistols, and I do not believe they 
could have been discharged without picking the flints once 



or twice i the rest had swords and matchlock gims ; iha 
latter, of course, not to be 6red without first striking a light, 
which is not the work of a. moment ; and although these 
incoDvenient implements do weil enough for contests with 
their brother Bedouins, the odds are very much against 
them when they have to do with a well-armed Frank ; two 
pairs of good pistols and a double-barrelled gun would have 
been a match for all our matchlock muskets. Besides all 
this, one naturally feels a confidence in himself after being 
some time left to his own resources j a development of ca- 
pacities and energies which he is entirely unconscious of 
possessing, until he is placed in a situation to call them ont. 
A man must have been in the desert alone, and beyond the 
reach of help, where his voice can never reach the ears of 
his distant friends, with a strong and overwhetmin'^ sense 
that everything depends upon himself, his own coolness 
and discretion ; and such is the elasticity of the human 
character, that his spirit, instead of sinking and qua.Jling as 
it would once have (lone under difficulties and dangers in- 
comparably less, rises with the occasion ; and as he draws 
his sash or tightens his sword belt, he stretches himself to 
hia full length, and is prepared and ready for any emergen- 
cy diat may befall him Indeed now that I have returned 
to the peaceful occupanons of civilized life I often look 
back with a species of mini ful feeling upon my journey in 
the desert as a strange and amusing epiaode in my life, 
and, when laying mj head on mj quiet pillow 1 can hard 
ly believe that, but a few months ago I never slept without 
first placing my p stola carefdlv bj my side, and never 
woke without putting forth my hand to ascertain that they 
were near and read^ for instant use 

I had scarcely mounted ihi ne\t morning bofire one of 
the men came up to me and telling me that he intended to 
reuim home, asked for his bucksheesh I looked at the 



sip of coffee, 
immediately oc( 



still silting on the grotmd, enjoying a last 
1 apparenily lukiiig no notice of us, and it 
urred to me that this was another scheme 



of his to find oi t how much I intended ^ 



givl 



The ides 



had no sooner o icurred to me than 1 deierminod to sustain 
the lone I had ssumed the nigbt before ; and I therefore 
told the fellow I lui 1 siiould not pay any one a piaster until 
I anived at He iron. This occasioned a great clamour ; 
the sheik still : sraained silent, but all the otfiers look up 
the matter, and . do not know how far it would have gone 
y one mounted ; and. 



if I had persis 
having given n 
moved on a few 
lo watch the efi 
as if spellbound 
dromedary, anoth 
rently undecided 
come from the On 
pent somewhat o 
wanted a good e: 
moment's red ecu t, 
enough for immediate 



my horse's head, and 
my shoulder, however, 
iw them still standing, 
ici, one of mounting a 
baggage, and all appa- 
:ied that no good could 
men, and began to re- 



had assumed. [ only 
ny steps ; and, after a 
if something plausible 
le man who wanted lo re- 
turn was rather a favourite with me— the same who had 
carried me on his shoulders up the stream in the entrance of 
Petra — and, returning suddenly, as if the thing had just oc- 
cuned to me, I called him to me, and told him that, although 
I would not pay him for accompanying me on my journeyt 
as it was not yet ended, still, for his extra services in Pe< 
tra, I would not let him go home destitute ; that I loved 
him — by which I meant that I liked him, an egression 
that would have been entirely too cold for " the land of the 
East and the clime of the sun," or, as I should rather say, 
for ihe extravagant and inflated style of the Arabs — that if 
the same thing had happened with any of the others, I 
would not have given him a para ; and now he must uii- 
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derstand that I only paid him for his services in Petra. 
This seemed natural enough to the other Bedouins, for they 
all knew that this man and I had returned from the defile 
the best friends in the world, calling each other brother, 
&c. ; and, in the end, the whole aflair turned out rather 
fortunately ; for, understanding me literally that I paid only 
for the day in Petra, although not understanding the rule of 
three as established in the books of arithmetic, they worked 
out the problem after their own fashion, '* If one day gives 
so muchf what will so many days give V^ and were exceed- 
ing satisfied with the result. Indeed, I believe I might at 
any time have stopped their mouths, and relieved myself 
from much annoyance, by promising them an extravagant 
sum on my arrival at Hebron ; but this I would not do. I 
had not, from the first, held out to them any extravagant 
expectations, nor would I do so then ; perhaps, after all, 
not so much from a stem sense of principle, as from having 
conceived a feeling of strong though smothered indignation 
« and contempt for the sheik. Indeed, I should not have 
considered it safe to tell him what I intended to give him ; 
for 1 soon saw that the amount estimated by Mr. Gliddon 
and myself was very far from being sufficient to satisfy his 
own and his men's extravagant expectations. My appa- 
rent indifference perplexed the sheik, and he was sorely 
confounded by my valiant declaration, '* There is my trunk; 
all that is in it is yours when we arrive at Hebron ; rob 
me or kill me, and you get no more ;" and, though he could 
not conceal his eagerness and rapacity, he felt himself 
trammelled ; and my plan was to prolong his indecision, 
and postpone our denouement until our arrival at Hebron. 
Still, it was very unpleasant to be travelling upon these terms 
with my protectors, and I was exceedingly glad when the 
journey was over. 

We were again journeying along the valley in an oblique 
divection. In the afternoon we fell in with a caravan for 
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Gaza. It may us that 1 wronged the sheik ; but I had the 
idea ihat, whenever we saw strangers, his deep and hurried 
manner of proiio incing El Arab, his fixing himself in his 
saddle, poising liia spear, and getting the caravan in order, 
frequently accompanying these movements with Ihe cau- 
tioning words ni t to be afraid, that he would fight for me 
tM death, were intended altogether for efiect upon me. 
Whether he hac any influence or not with the caravan for 
Gaza, 1 cannot lay ; but I know that I would have been 
glad to leave th nf the land of Idumea. 

and go with my . he ancient city of the 

Philistines. Wl g together, Paul and 

myself got upon < h them, and consulted 

for a good while • to take va under their 

escort. 1 have no have done it willingly, 

for they were a fii lows ; but we were de- 

tened by the fear i in a quarrel, if not a 

fight, with our own 

The valley con as before, presenting 

sandy hillocks, thom , ^ the dry beds of streams, 

and fumiahiiig all (he way incoutestible evidence thai it bad 
once been covered with the waters of a river. To one 
travelling along that dreary road as a geologist, every step 
opens a new page in the great book of Nature ; carrying 
him ba^k to the time when all was chaos, and darkness 
covered the face of the earth ; the impressions it conveys 
are of a confused mass of matter settling into " form and sub- 
stance," the earth covered with a mighty deluge, the waters 
retiring, and leaving bare the mountains above him, and a 
rolling river at his feet; and, by the regular operation of 
natural causes, the river contracting and disappearing, and 
for thousands of years leaving its channel-bed dry. And 
again, he who, in the wonders around him, seeks the evi- 
dences of events recorded in the sacred volume, here finds 
them in the abundant tokens that the shower of fire and 
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brimstone which descended upon the guiilj ties of Sodom 

and Gomorrah slopped the course of the Jt an, and formed 

ic into a peslilenlial lake, and left the dry 1 I of a river in 

ihe desolate valley in which he is joumeyi , This valley 

is part of the once populous land of Idume in the days of 

Solomou, the great travelled highway by m !h he reteived 

the gold of Ophir for tlie temple ; and by w ;h, in the days 

of imperial liome, the wealth of India wa; ought to her 

le sheik rode 
lad coffee pre- 
sitting around 
B calm dignity 
B to get into a 
lyto come off 
her after him; 
arged with my 
)aTaiu9, and his 
..ijckery, I will not go into 
:, macaroni, and lamp-oil make a 
bad mixture ; and though the race and fight between the 
loaded camels were rather ludicrous, the consequence was 
by no means a pleasant thing in the desert. 

The next morning we had another camel scene ; for one 



About the middle ol 
ahead, and, striking his 
pared before we came 
the spear, two of our c 
of their nature, and thei 
fight ; and one of them 
second best, took to h 
ihey were baggage ca 
boxes of provisions an 
movements indie ate il di 
particulars, for eggs, i 



of the comba 
of death. The Bedoi 
fied that the hand of de 
breathe his last alone, 
above all price. 



upon the sand, his bed 

IS had examined him, and, saiis- 

th was upon him, they left him to 

The camel is to the Arab a treasure 

inly animal by n 



framed for the desert, for he aloi 






eral days without eating or drinking. Every part of him is 
useful ; his milk is iheir drink, his llesh their food, and his 
hair supplies materials for iheir rude garments and tenH. 
Besides this, the creature is domesticated with the Bedomn ; 
grows up in his tent, feeds from his hand, kneels down to 



loceive Li. len, and rises as if glad to carry his maBter ; 
utd, in shon, so much a part of a Bedouin's family, that 
^um, in speski ng of himself, the Bedouin will say that he 
has BO many w vea, so many children, and so many camels. 
All these thingi considered, wlieu this morning they knew 
that the camel nust die, I expected, in a rough way, some- 
thing like Sten e's piciure of ihe old man and his ass. But 
I saw nothing < f the kind ; they left him in the last stages 
of his struggle vith the great enemy with as much inditfer- 
ence, I was go. ig to say, as if he had been a brule ; and he 
was a brute; 1 ronh a passing tear to 

leave even a br le deseit ; one that we 

knew, that had nd formed part of our 

little world ; bu' s sheik made was, that 

Ihey had lost tiv e left him lo die in the 

sand. I could a led myself to close his 

eyes. The vulti hovering over him, and 

once I went bac' away ; but I have no 

doubt that, before s dead, the horrid birds 

hnd picked out hi) their murderous beaka 

into his brain. 

It was, as usual, a fine day. Since we left Akaba we had 
a continued succesmon of the most delightfol weather I had 
ever experienced. I was, no doubt, peculiarly susceptible 
to the influence of weather. With a malady constantly hang- 
ing about me, if 1 drooped, a bright sun and an un- 
clouded sky could at any time revive me ; and more than 
once, when I have risen flushed and feverish, and but little 
refreshed with sleep, the clear, pure air of the morning has 
given me a new life. From dragging one leg slowly after 
the other, I have fairly jumped into ihe saddle, and my noble 
Arabian, in such cases, always completed what the fresh 
air of (he morning had begim. Indeed, I felt then that I 
could not be too thankful for those two things, vuicommonly 
fine weather and an uncommonly fine horse ; and I consid- 
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ered thai it was almost solely (hoae two that sustained me on 
that journey. It is part of the historical accoiiiil of ihe Bed- 
ouins' horses, that the laares are never so5d. My ehcik would 
have sold his soul for a price ; and, as soon as he saw that 
1 was pleased with my mare, he wanted to seU her to me ; 
and it was singular and amusing, in chaffering for this ani- 
mal, to mark how one of the habits of bargain-making, pe- 
culiar to the horse-jockey with us, existed in full force 
among the Arabs ,- he said that he did not want to sell her ; 
that at Cairo he had been Jred and fil\y 

dollars, a new dress, and an he would not 

sell her; but if /wanted hei ding he would 

not do for me, &c„ I might 1 

The sheik's was an exiraoi The saddle had 

not been off her hack for thi !ie ahcik, him- 

self a most restless creatui off suddenly a 

dozen limes a day, on a full > valley, up the 

sides of a mountain, round ai .ravan, with hia 

long spear poised in the air, ncs areas airoaminH in the 
wind ; and when he returned and brought her to a walk ai my 
side, the beautiful animal would snort and paw the ground 
as if proud of what she had done, and anxious for another 
course. I could almost imagine I saw the ancient war- 
horse of Idumea, so finely described by Job — " His neck 
clothed with thunder. Canst thou make him afraid as a 
grasshopper? the glory of his nostrils is terrible. Ho 
paweth in the valley, and rcjoiccth in his strength ; he 
goeth on to meet the armed men. He mocketh at fear, and 
is not affrighted ; neither turneih he back from the sword. 
The quiver raitleih against him, the glittering spear and the 
shield. He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and 
rage ; neither believeth he that it is the sound of the trum- 
pet. He saith among the trumpets, ha, ha ; and he smel- 
lelh the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains, and the 
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Nothing Bhowed the hardiness of ihese horses more tlian 
their drinking. Several tunes we came to deposites of 
rainwater left in the hollow of a rock, bo foul and dirty that 
I would not havii given it lo a dog ; and while their sides 
were white witli foam, the sheik would take the bits out of 
their mouths, ai i sit down with the bridle in his hands, and 
let them drink tlieir fill ; and I could not help thinking that 
a regular-bred Snglish groom, accustomed to insinuate a 
wet sponge in the mouth of a healed horse, would have 
been amazed a :h a barbarian usage. 

These two hore I twenty years old re- 

spectively ; and e like a colt in playful- 

ness and spirit, a horse of ten with us ; 

and the sheik toh comit upon the services 

of both until ihey Among all the recom- 

mendationa of the (now none greater than 

this ; I have know g habit, conceive a li- 

king for a vicious js Ise would mount ; and 

one can imagine ho' the feeling, wheu, year 

after year, the best of his race is tne companion of the wan- 
dering Arab, and the same animal may bear him from the 
lime when he can first poise a spear until his aged frame 
can scarcely sustain itself in the saddle. 

Before leaving the valley, we found in one of the gidlies 
a large stone veined in that peculiar manner which I had no- 
ticed at Petra ; it had been washed down from the mount- 
ains of Wady Moussa, and the Arab told me that stone of 
the same kind was found nowhere else. Towards evening 
we had crossed the valley, and were at the foot of the mount- 
ains of Judea, In the direction of the southern extremity of 
the Dead Sea. That evening, I remember, I noticed a cir- 
cumstance which called to my mind the wonderful accounts 
handed down to us by Strabo and other ancient historians, 
of large cities built of salt having stood at the southern ex- 
tremity of the Dead Sea and the valley beyond. In the es- 
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capade of our runaway camels, bringing about the catastro- 
phe which one of them had since expiated with his life, 
they had mingled together in horrible confusion, contrary to 
all the rules of art, so many discordant ingredients, that a 
great portion of my larder was spoiled ; and, among other 
things, salt, almost as necessary to man as bread, had com- 
pletely lost its savour. But the Bedouins, habituated to 
wanting almost everything, knew where to find all that their 
barren country could give ; and one of them leaving the 
tents for a few moments, returned with a small quantity 
that he had picked up for immediate use, being a cake or 
incrustation about as large as the head of a barrel ; and I 
afterward saw regular strata of it, and in large quantities, 
in the sides of the mountains. 
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^ 



The Hoad to Giia -Unknown Rnina.— A Miaailyentiire.— Paaloral flsd- 
ouine,— A Flower oflhe Wikiemeeo.— The Rsvages of Wat.— TeatinioDj 
of an EyewUnew 

We started al d day, the morning ra- 

ther cool, thougli we were again among 

the mouDtains, ai a track scarcely distin- 

guishable to my Gaza. To a traveller 

from such a cotj dT the little every-day 

wondera he is co irike him more forcibly 

than the charactei lie roads in the East. 

He makes allowan wildness of the country, 

die impossibility oi iages on ihe mountains, 

or horses in the deaen as oeasis of burden, but still he is 
surprised and disappointed. Here, for instance, was a road 
leading to the ancient city of Gaza, a regular caravan route 
for four thousand years, and yet so perfect in the wildnesa 
of nature, so undistinguishable in its appearance from other 
portions of the wilderness around, that a strpijget would 
have passed the little opening in the rocks probably with- 
out noticing it, and certainly without imagining that the 
wild track, of which it formed the entrance, would conduct 
him to the birihplace and ancient capital of David, and the 
holy city of Jerusalem. The solitary trail of the Indian 
over our prairies and forests is more perfectly marked as a 
TOad than either of the great routes to Gaza or Jerusalem, 
and yet, near the spot where these two roads diverge are 
the ruins of an ancient city. 

Iiittle, if anything, has been known in modem days con- 
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ceming lh<k existeDce and distinguishing features of llua 
road ; and it is completely a terra incognita to modern trav- 
ellers. All the knowledge possessed of ii is thai derived 
from tlie records of ancient history ; and from these we 
learn that in ihe lime of David and Solomon, and this later 
days of the Roman empire, a great public road existed from 
Jerusalem to Akaba, the ancient Eloth or Ezion-geber ; that 
several cities existed upon it between these terminating 
points, and that their ruins fihould still be visible, lleliev- 
ing that I am the first Irav er seen those 

ruins, none can regret more luabiliiy to add 

lo the scanty stock of knon i possession of 

geographers. If my health , niighi have in- 

vestigated and e.xplored, not and Ireasured 

up facts and circumstances, in the hands of 

wiser men for their conclusi not equal to the 

task. The ruins which 1 sa ised and shape- 

less mass, and I rode amo ut dismounting ; 

there were no columns, no b e, or largo stones 

which indicated any architectural greatness, and ihe ap- 
pearance of the ruins would answer the historical descrip- 
tion of a third or fourth rate city. 

About three hours farther on, and half a mile from our 
path, on the right, was a quadrangular arch with a dome ; 
and near it was a low slone building, also arched, which 
might have been a small temple. The Bedouins, as usual, 
referred it to the times of the Christians. For about a mile, 
in different places on each side of us, were mounds of 
crumbling ruins ; and directly on the caravan-track we 
came to a little elevation, where were two remarkable wells, 
of the very best Roman workmanship, about fifty feet deep, 
lined with large hard stones, as firm and perfect as on the 
day in which they were laid. The uppermost layer, round 
the top of ihe well, which was on a level with the pavement, 
was of marble, and had many grooves cut in it, apparently 
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worn hy the loc ^-continued use of ropes in drawing water. 
Around each of the wells were circular ranges of columns, 
which, when t le city existed, and the inhabitants came 
there to drink, night and probably did support a roof simi- 
lar to those noT seen over the fountains in Constantinople. 
No remains of such roof, however, are existing; and the 
columns ore bi ken, several of them standing not more than 
three or four f ^t high, and the tops scooped out to serve 
as troughs for t inty camels. On the other side, a little in 
the rear of the erlooking the scattered 

ruins betow, wh -ed years ago, have been 

the Acropolis oi wall seems to have ex- 

tended around t evel of the hill. I re- 

member that I re lit, winding around the 

hill, and leaped r broken wall ; but thera 

was nothing to i exertion of the under- 

taking. The enc ihe wail was filled with 

ruins, but I could ituro to none of them ; 

here, too, I rode hout dismounting ; and 

from here I could aim uu: wuum vAient of the ruins below. 
As in the ruined city I had just passed, there was not n 
solitary inhabitant, and not a living being was to be seen 
but niy companions watering their cunels at the ancient 
wells. This, no doubt, was another of the Koman cities ; 
and although it was probably never celebrated for architec- 
tural or monumental beauty, it must have contained a large 

We were now coming into another country, and leaving 
the desert behind us ; a scanty verdure was beginning to 
; but the smiling prospect before me 
it overclouded by an unfortunMe accident. 
Paul had lent his dromedary to one of the men ; and riding 
carelessly on a baggage-camel, in ascending a rough hill 
the girths of the saddle gave way, and Paul, boxes, and 
baggage, all came down logeihei, the unlucky dragoman 
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completely buried under the burden. I was the first at his 
side ; and when I raised him up he was senseless. I un- 
tied his sash and tore open his clothes. The Bedouins 
gathered around, all talking together, pulling, and hauling, 
and one of them drew his sword, and was bending over my 
prostrate interpreter, with its point but a few inches from 
his throat. Poor Paul ! with his mortal antipathy to cold 
steel, if he could have opened his eyes at that moment, and 
seen the fiery orbs of the Bedouins, and the point of a sharp 
sword apparently just ready to be plunged into his body, 
he would have uttered one groan and given up the ghost. It 
was a startling movement to me ; and for a moment I thought 
they were going to employ in his behalf that mercy which 
is sometimes shown to a dying brute, that of killing him to 
put him out of misery. I pressed forward to shield him 
with my own body ; and in the confusion of the moment, 
and my inability to understand what they meant, the selfish 
feeling came over me of the entire and absolute helpless- 
ness of my own condition if Paul should die. But Paul 
was too good a Catholic to die out of the pale of the church ; 
he could never have rested quietly in his grave, unless he 
had been laid there amid the wafting of incense and the 
chanting of priests. " The safety of the patient often con- 
sists in the quarrels of the physicians," says Sancho Panza, 
<Nr some other equally great authority, and perhaps this 
saved Paul ; the Arabs wanted to cut open his clothes and 
bleed him ; but I, not liking the looks of their lancets, would 
not suffer it ; and, between us both, Paul was let alone and 
came to himself. But it was a trying moment, while I was 
kneeling on the sand supporting his senseless head upon 
my knee. No parent could have waited with more anxiety 
the return to life of an only child, or lover watched the 
beautiful face of his adored and swooning mistress with 
more earnestness than 1 did the ghastly and grizzled face 
of my faithful follower ; and when he first opened his eyes, 



face of beauty „. 



:, the brigbies 



s from tha 

e kindled warm- 
I in ay lieart. I never ihoughi 1 should look 
oa his Mgly fac< with so much pleasure. I put him on my 
horse, and took his dromedary ; and in half an hour we 
came to a Bedc lin encampment in one of the most singu- 
lar and inteiesti ig spota 1 e 
We should hi ve gone on I 



cideDt made it necessary to stop as s 



D hours longer, but Paul's : 



s we found i 



proper place ; i ud I should ht 

pass by this wii 

ingeveninourn 

up the side of a 

very summit th. 

the lomb of the f, 

evening prayer. 

sitting upon the 

he bad literally 

habitation was in 1 

man one meets ii 

arch of the imagln 

Abraham, Isaac, or Jacob. 

gave us the usual Bedouin 

night with him; and, leading 



regretted exceedingly to 

was sumetUiug interest- 

; it. We were clmibing 

□n a. little point on the 

', with his face towards 

d prostrating himself in 

his devotions, and was 

reached, and found that 

his house-top, for his 

Like almost every old 

oked exactly the pairi- 

iely as we would paint 

I as we approached, and. 

stop and paaa the 

few paces to the brink 

of the mountain, he showed us in the valley below the vil- 

laga of his tribe. 

The valley began at the foot of the elevation on wlucli 
we stood, and lay between ranges of broken and overhang- 
ing rocks, a smooth and beautiful table of green, for perhaps 
a quarter of a mile, and beyond that distance broke off and 
expanded into an extensive meadow. The whole of this 
valley, down to the meadow, was filled with flocks of sheep 
and goats ; and, for the first time since I lefl the banks of 
the Nile, I saw a herd of cows. 1 did not think I should 
ever be guilty of a sentiment at beholding a cow, but so it 



was ; after my long journey in the desert, my feelings were 
actually excited to tenderness by the sight of these old ac- 
quaintances. 

But where were the dwellings of the pastors, ihc tents in 
which dwelt the shepherds of these flocks and herds T In 
Egj-pt 1 had seen the Arabs living in tombs, and among the 
ruins of temples ; in the desert 1 had seen them dwelling 
in tents ; but I had never yet seen them mnking their habi- 
tations in the nide crevices of the rocks. Such, however, 
were their habitations here. The rocks in many places were 
overhanging [ in others there were chasms or fissures ; and 
wherever there was anything that could afford a partial 
protection from the weather on one side, a low, rough, 
circular wail of stone was built in front of it, and formed 
the abode of a large family. Within the small enclosure 
in front, the women were silling winnowing or grinding 
grain, or rather pounding and rubbing it between two intones, 
in the same primitive manner practised of old, in the days 
of the patriarchs. We descended and pitched our icnts in 
the middle of the valley ; and my fust business was to make 
some hot tea for Paul, roll him up in blankets and coverlets, 
and ^UB repeat the sweating operation that had done him 
so much good before. He was badly hurt, and very much 
frightened. The boxes had fallen upon him, and the butt 
of a heavy gun, which he held in his left hand, had struck 
with all the momentum of its fall against his breast. He 
thought his ribs were all broken ; and when 1 persuaded 
him that they were as good as ever, he was sure there was 
some inward bruise, that would be followed by mortifica- 
tion ; and, until we separated, especially when we had any 
hard work before us, he continued to complain of his hurts 
by this unlucky misadventure. 

Having disposed of Paul, I strode out to examine more 
particularly the strange and interesting scene in the midst 
of which we were. The habitations in the crevices of the 
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locks, biid as Uiey irould be conaidered anywhere else, I 
found much more comfortable than most of ihe huis of ihe 
Egyptians on ths banks of the Nile, or the rude leois of the 
Bedouins. It \i as not sheer poverty ihat drove ihese shep- 
herds to take s'lelter in the rocks, for they wore a tribe 
more than three hundred strong, and had fiocks and herds 
such as are eel lom seen among the Bedouins ; and tliey 
were far better lad, and had the appearance of being better 
fed than my wonhy companions. Indeed, they were a dif- 
ferent race from the borders of the des- 
ert,I was again J so forcibly impressed 
me in crossing biopia, the strong and 
marked different East. The Bedouins 
among whom we rete taller, stoulor, and 
had longer faces lins; and sometimes I 
thought I saw in i of the Jewish physiog- 
nomy. Above ah. er; and this, with the 
circumstance of lh is particular in keeping 
their faces covered iss an hour before dark 
with much satisfactiun. i uc tuiiiige from the swarthy and 
bearded visages of my travelling companions to the com- 
paratively fair and feminine countenances of these pastoral 
women was striking and agreeable, and they looked more 
like borne than anything I had seen for a long time, except 
the cows. I cannot help thinking what a delight it would 
have been to meet, in that distant land, one of those beauti- 
fill fairies, lovely in all the bewitching attractions of frocks, 
shoes, stockings, clean faces, &c., of whom I now meet 
dozens every day, with the calm indifference of a stoic, 
since, even in spite of bare feet and dirty faces, my heart 
warmed towards the women of the'desert. I could have 
taken them all to my arms ; but there was one among them 
who might be accounted beautiful even among the beautiful 
women of my own distant home. She was tall, and fairer 
than the most of her tribe ; and, with the shepherd's crook 



in her hand, afie was driving her flock of gwata up the val- 
ley to the little enclosure before the door of her rocky dwell- 
ing. There was no colour in her cheek, but there was 
gentleness in her eye and delicacy in every feature ; and, 
moving among us, she would be cherished iuid cared for as 
3 lendi^r plant, and served with all respect and love ; but 
here she was a servant ; her days were spent in guarding 
her flock, and at night her tender limbs were stretched upon 
the rude floor of her rocky dwelling. I thought of jier much, 
and she made a deep impression upon me ; but I vi^a pre- 
vented from attempting to excite a correspondent feeling in 
her gentle bosom by the crushed stale of Paul's nba and 
my own inability to speak her language. 

In the evening the men and women, or, to spijak more 
pastorally, the shepherds and shepherdesses, cami.' up one 
after another, with their crooks in their hands and their 
well-irained dogs, driving before them their several flocks. 
Some entered the little enclosures before their rude habita- 
tions ; but many, destitute even of this miserable shelter, 
slept outside in the open valley, with their flocks around 
them, and their dogs by their side, presenting the same pas- 
toral scenes which I had so ollen looked upon among the 
mountains of Greece; but unhappily, here, as there, the 
shepherds and shepherdesses do not in the least resemble 
the Chloes and PhilHses of poetic dreams. In the evening 
we seated ourselves round a large bowl of cracked com 
and milk, so thick as to be taken with the hands, unaided 
by a spoon or ladle, followed by a smoking marmite of 
stewed kid ; and, after this exercise of hospitality to the 
strangers, some withdrew to their rocky dwellings, others 
laid themselves down around the fire, and I retired to my 
tent. All niglil 1 heard from every part of the valley the 
lowing of cattle, the bleating of Iambs and goats, and the 
loud barking of the watch-dog. 
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I was up and out of my tent. Th& flocks were etill quiet, 
and the shepherds and shepherdeaBes were still aleeping 
with the bare ei.rth ibr their bed, and the canopy of heaven 
their only covering. One afier the other they awoke ; and, 
as the day was breaking, ihey were milking the cows and 
goats, aqd at broad daylight they were again moving, with 
their crooks ai J dogs, to the paii lure -ground at the foot of 
the valley. 

We get off at an early hour, Paul again on my horse and 
I on his dromei al figure who had wel- 

comed being ih 3 on my way. At every 

step we were n( t behind us, and advan- 

cing into a bettei I spent our last night in 

the wilderness, ai aching the Holy Land ; 

and no pilgrim ev< irders with a more joy- 

ous and thankful I 

At nine o'clock er field of ruins, where 

the relics of an Ai tingled with those of a 

Koman city. The erent builders and resi- 

dents were visible ^iiiuijg Lu^ui , iwo square buildings of 
large Roman stone were still standing like towers, while 
all the rest had fallen to pieces, and the stones which once 
formed the foimdations of palaces were now worked up into 
fences around holes in the rocks, the biirrowing-places of 
the miserable Arabs. 

And here, loo, we saw the tokens of man's inhtunanity 
to man ; ihe ihimder of war had been levelled against die 
wretched village, the habitations were in ruins, and the in- 
habitants whom the sword had spared were driven out and 
scattered no one knew whither. On the borders of the 
Holy Land we saw that Ibrahim Pacha, the great Egyptian 
soldier, whose terrible war-cry had been heard on the plains 
of Egypt and among the mountains of Greece, in the des- 
erts of Syria and under the walls of Constantinople, was 
ruling the conquered country with the same rod of iron 
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which, his father swayed in Egypt. He I lately been to 

this frcmtier village with ihe brand of war, id burning and 
desolation had marked his path. 

Soon afler we came to an inhabited villa i the first eince 

we left Cairo. Like the ruined and de ted village we 

had left, it was a mingled exhibition of i lent greatness 

and modern poverty ; and probably it was continuation of 

the same ruined Roman ciiy. A large iress, forming 

part of a balilenient, in good preservation, d fragments of 

a wall, formed the nui imd which the 

inhabitants had built il i rude artisans 

of the present day kne :s which their 

predecessors had buil they had for 

them M'as to pull thei i fragments to 

bnild for themselves n sures ; and the 

sculptured stones wli. ' ornaments of 

Roman palaces were ) fences arotmd 

holes in the ground, t if the miserable 

Tho stranger from a more favoured land, in looking at 
the tenants of these wretched habitations, cannot help thank- 
ing his God that his lot is not like theirs. When I rode 
through, the whole population had crawled out of their holes 
and hiding-places, and were basking in the warmth of a 
s'lmmer's sun ; and I could not help seeing the kindiy hand 
of a benefactor in giving to them what he has denied to us, 
a climate where, for the greater part of the year, they may 
spend their whole days in the open air, and even at night 
hardly need the sheher of a roof. This is probably the 
last of the cities which once stood on the great Roman road 
from Jerusalem to Akaba. While riding among the niins, 
and stopping for a moment to talk with some of the Arabs, 
1 saw on the left, in the side of a mountain, an open door 
like those of the tombs in Egypt ; a simple orifice, without 
any ornament or sculpture. A woman was coming out 
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with a child in hei arrae, a palpable indication that here, 
too, the abodes of the dead were used as h^bitMions by the 
living. In Pai I'b disabled state 1 could ask no questions, 
and I did not si tp to explore. 

I cannot lear ; this interesting region without again ex- 



pressing my re; ret at 


being 


able to 


add BO little to the slock 


of useful know ;dge. 


I cm 


II only teEtify to the existence of 


the ruins of i ties which 


liave been known only in the 


books of hiatoi ana, i 


md I. 


can beai 


; witness to the desoia- 


lion that reign 






do more, not with the 
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one who, in the strong 
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voice of inspirat 






;!t ihe evidencBB of the 
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th ; and having regard 


to what 1 have a 






rence 10 the interpreta- 


tion of the proph. 






pass Ihrough it for ever 


and eTer," I can s 
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ised Ikrough ihe land of 


Idumea. My roii 




1 


J the objection made to 


thatofBurckhard. 






came nearest to pass- 


ing tkrougk the knu 


; .or 




'e<I froni Damascus, on 



the east side of the Dead Sea, and struck the borderv t^ 
Edom at such a point that literally he cannot be aaid t4 
have passed ihrough i(. If the reader will look at the map 
accompanying these pages, he will see Burckhardi's roate; 
and he will also see thai mine is not open to the critical 
objections made to his ; and that, beyond all peradventure, 
I did pass directly through the land of Idumea lengthwise, 
and crossing its northern and southern border ; and, nnless 
the two Englishmen and Italian before referred to passed 
on this same route, I am the only person, except the wan- 
dering Arabs, who ever did pass through the doomed and 
forbidden Edom, beholding with his own eyes the fearful 
fulfilment of the terrible denunciations of an offended God. 
And, though I did pass through and yet was not cut off, God 
forbid that I should count the prophecy a lie : no ; even 
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though I had been a confirmed Blicplii:, I had seen enough, 
in wandering with the Bible in my hand in ihat unpeopled 
deserl, to tear up the very foundalionsof unbelief, and scatter 
its fragments to the winds. In my judgment, the words of 
the prophet are abundantly futlilled in the destruction and 
desolation of the ancient Edom, and the complete and eter- 
nal breaking up of a great public highway ; and it is nei- 
ther necessary nor useAd to extend the denunciation against 
a passing traveller.* 

" KeilS'B celebrated treatise on the PrnpheciasliBa passed through four- 
teen editions, itiSering in some tew {lanieulara. In tha buth t^diiicin ha 
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through Idumea, and Buickhsrtt Unversed a conaidcrahle part of it; but 
the former met his death not long afLer the completion of his juumey 

latter Ti^BT recovered from the sfftfcta of Ihe hardships and priTationa 
which he suflered there; and, without even comnieticiag the exclusive de- 
all hia joumeyings in Asia were merely intended aa preparatory, he died at 
Cairo. Neither of them hved to return to Europe. ' I mil ear (iff f ran 
Motmi Stir him that paiieih out fnul him thai riiumcih."' In the edition 
which [ saw on the Nile, and which firai turned my attention to the route 
through ldume», 1 have no recollection of having seen any reference to 
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sftor the Storm.- '' — '■ '•'■- '— '■- Hebron,— A Coplic Chriitian. 

— StcsfoftheR 7mmt. 

I HAD follow lath of Che children of 

Israel froai the the house of bondage 

to the borders of i ; had tracked ihem in 

their miraculous ; Red Sua lo the niounl- 

aios of Sinai, thr md terrible wilderness 

that leadeth to 1 and among the atony 

mountains through 'journeying must have 

been the Kadesh, i of Faran, from which 

Moses sent the ten ,o spy out the land of 

Canaan, who went " unto the brook of Eshcol, and cut 
down from thence a branch with one cluster of grapes, and 
bare it between two upon a staff; and though ihey brought 
of the pomegranates and tigs, and said that surely the land 
flowed with milk and honey, and these were the fruits 
thereof, yet brought up such an evil report of the land 
that it ate up the inhabitants thereof; and of the sons of. 
Anak, the giants that dwelt therein, that the hearts of the 
Israelites sank within them ; they murmured against Moses; 
and for their ir.urmurings they were sent back into the wil- 
derness ; and their carcasses, from twenty years old and 
upward, were doomed to fall in the wilderness, and the 
children of the murmurers to wander forty years before they 
should enter the Land of Promise,"* I followed in the 
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track of ihe spiea ; and, though I saw t the Vale of 
£ahcol wtlh iu grapes and pomegranati neither did I 
Bee the sons of Anak, the giants which d •ill in the land. 
Indeed, the men of Anak conid not hav made vae turn 
back from the Land of Promise. I was w eartiiy tired of 
the desert and my Bedouin companions, t I would have 
thrown myself into tt^e arms of the giaitl hemaelves for 
relief. And thoiigli the mountains were yet stony and 
barren, they were so green and beautifu ly comparison 
with the desert 1 had li eren of much 

greater dangers than ] I could hardly 

have driven me back. Fellahs about 

Hebron are regarded a^ 'ulent, and des- 

perate Arabs under the 'acba ; but as I 

met little parlies of the ds the frontier, 

they looked, if such a c eived of Arabs, 

like quiet, respectable «heD compared 

with my wild prutecioi 1 us kindly and 

cordially as we passed 1 to welcome us 

cnce more (o the abodes of men. 

As we approached Hebron the sheik became more and 
more civil and obsequious ; and, before we came in sight of 
the city, he seemed to have some misgivings about enter- 
ing it, and asked me to secure protection from the governor 
for that night for himself and men, which I did not hesitate 
to promise. 1 was glad to be approaching again a place 
under the established government of the pacha, where, 
capricious and despotic as was the exercise of power, I 
was sure of protection against the'exactionsof my Bedouins; 
and the readur may judge of the different degrees of security 
existing in these regions, from being told that I looked to 
the protection of a Turk as a guarantee against the rapacity 
of an Arab. After clambering over a rocky mountain, we 
came down into a valley, bounded on all sides, and appa- 
rently shut in by stony mountains. We followed the valley 
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Ibr moie tlHtn in hour, finding the land good and well cul- 
tivated, with' at niiance of grapes, vines, and olives, as in 
the day when ' le spies sent by Moses eniered it ; and I 
can only wonde that, to a hardy and warlike people like 
the Israelites, i ter a long journey in the desert, the rich 
products of Hel an did not presonl more powerful considera- 
tions than the 'imily of the men of Anak. We turned a 
point of the rai niaia to ihc lefl ; and at the extrenie end 
of the valley, < the side of a hill, bouuding ii, siands the 
little city of H piial of the kingdom of 

David. But it he glory of its Jewish 

king. Thunder tartliquakea, wars, pes- 

tilence, and fan over it ; and a small 

iowa of white he iiilt on ihe side of the 

mountain, a mosq' s, are all that mark the 

ancient city of H. 

As soon as we the city the sheik dis- 

mounted ; and, arr :, made Paul lake back 

his dromedary and e ; and placing me on 

his right hand, and drawing up ttie cnravan with the order 
and precision of a troop of- " regulars," we made a dashing 
entry. It was on Friday, the Mussulmans' Sabbath ; and 
several hundred women, in long white dresses, were sit- 
ting among the tombs of the Turkish burying-ground, 
outside the walls. We passed this burying-ground and a 
large square fountain connected with the ancient city, being 
regarded at this day as one of ihe works of Solomon ; and 
leaving the baggage camels at the gale, with our horses 
and dromedaries on fpll gallop, we dashed through the 
narrow streets up to the door of the citadel, and in no very 
modest tone demanded an audience of the governor. The 
Turks and Arabs are proverbial for the indifference with 
which they look upon everything ; and though I knew that 
a stranger coming from the desert was a rare object, and 
ought to excite some attention, I was amused and some- 



what Eorpriaed at the extraordinary aensaiion our appear- 
ance created. Men stopped in the midst of their business ; 
the lazy groups in the cafes sprang up, and Horkiiipn threw 
down their tools to run out and stare at us 1 was surprised 
at this ; but I afterward learned that, since the pacha had 
disarmed all Syria, and hia subjects in that part of bis 
dominions wore arms only b) stcdlth, it wati a strange and 
Biariling occurrence to see a party of lawless Bedouins 
coming in from the desert, armed to the teeth, and riding 
boidly up to the gates of the ciladet 

The janizary at the door told us that the goi'ernoT was 
aick and asleep, and could not he disturbed Ht w as, how- 
ever, a blundering fellow ; and, after a few laonu nls parleyt 
without giving his master any notice, he had us all standing 
over the sleeping invalid. The noise ol our rtiiiniig and 
the clang of our weapons roused him, and st-iriti)^ round 
for a moment, leaning on his elbow, he hxed his ev fs on the 
sheik, and wirh a voice the like of which can onH issue 
from the bottom of a Turk's throat, thundered out " Who 
are yon V The sheik was for a moment confuunded, and 
made no answer. "\Mio are ^ou'" reiterated thi ^iivemor, 
in a voice even louder than before " I am Ibrahim Pacha's 
man," said the sheik. " I know that," answered (he gov- 
ernor ; " none but Ibrahim Pacha's men dare come here ; 
but have you no name V " Sheik El Alouin," said the 
Arab, with the pride of a chief of Bedouins, and looking for 
a moment as if he stood in the desert at the head of his 
lawless tribe. '• I conducted the pacha's caravan to Aka- 
ba ;" and pointing 10 me, '' I have conducted safe through 
all the bad Arabs Abdel Hasis, the friend of the pacha;" 
and then the governor, like a wild animal balked in his 
spring, turned liis eyes from the slieik to nie, as for the first 
time sensible of my presence. I showed him my firman, 
and told him that I did not mean to give him much trouble ; 
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that all I wanted was ihat he would send me on immediately 
to Bethlehem. 

I had no wish lu stop at Hebron, though the first city ia 
the Holy Land, and hallowed by high and holy asBociationB. 
The glory of the house of David had for ever departed. I 
was anxious to put an outpost between tnyself and the des- 
ert; and I had an indefinable longing to sleep my first night 
in the Holy Land in the cily where our Saviour was born. 
But the governor positively refused lo let me go that after- 
noon; he said that it '""' road, and that a Jew had 
been robbed a kw days way to Beihlehem ; 
and again lying down, objections with the 
eternal but hateful wore .khara," " to-morrow, 
to-morrow." Seeing lb ip for me, I made the 
best of it, and asked bin i with a place to lodge 
in that night. He imw jrdera to the janizarj' ; 
and, aa 1 was rising to Jie if 1 could not give 
him some medicine. expectation and some 
fear of this, and would d it if I could. I had 
often drugged and physicked acui...nou Aiab.bul had never 
been called upon to prescribe for such pure porcelain of the 
earth as a governor. Nevertheless, I ventured my unskil- 
ful hand upon him ; and having with all due gravity asked 
his symptoms, and felt his pulse, and made him stick out 
his tongue till he could hardly get it back again, 1 looked 
down his throat, and into his eyes, and covering him up, 
told him, with as much solemnity as if I was licensed to kill 
sectindem artem, that I would send him some medicine, with 
the necessary directions for taking it. I was quite equal lo 
the governor's case, for I saw that be bad merely half killed 
himself with eating, and wanted clearing out, and I had with 
me emetics and cathartics tliat I well knew were capable 
of clearing out a whole regimenL In the course of the 
evening he sent his janizary to me ; and, expecting lo be ofl 
before daylight, 1 gave him a double emetic, with very pro- 
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lanes, mountings and turnings, of which it is impossible to 
give any idea, with the whole Jewish population turning out 
to review us, and the sheik and all his attendants with their 
long swords clattering at my heels, I was conducted to the 
house of the chief Rabbi of Hebron. 

If I had had my choice, these were the very persons I 
would have selected for my first acquaintances in the Holy 
Land. Tlie descenilanis of Israel were fit persons to wel- 
come a stranger to the ancient city of their fathers ; and if 
they had been then silting under the shadow of the throne 
of David, they could not have given me a warmer reception. 
It may be that, standing in the same relation to the Turks, 
alike the victims of persecution and contempt, they forgot 
the great cause which had torn us apart and made us a sep- 
arate people, and felt only a sympathy fur the object of mu- 
Bui, whatever was the cause, 1 shall never 
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foi^et the kindness with which, as a slranger and Christian, 
I was received by the Jewa in the capital of iheir ancient 
kingdom ; and f look lo my reception here and by the 
monks of Mount Sinai as among the few bright spots in 
my long and dreary pilgrimage through the deeerl. 

I had seen enough of the desert, and of the wild spirit of 
freedom which men talk of without knowing, to make me 
ding more fond y than ever even to the lowest grade of civ- 
ilizalion ; and I could have sat down that night, provided it 
was under a roof ussulman, as in a family 

circle. Judge, i tion at being welcomed 

from the desert d hospitable Israelites. 

Returned once mi on of out busy, money- 

making life, floatii stream of buHiness, and 

carried away by nxielies which agitate 

every portion of u nity, it is refreshing to 

turn lo the few bri i far other thoughts oc- 

cupied my mind ; ting, scheming friends 

and fellow-citizens \.^^.^ ..^.^ o....,.>d (o see me that night, 
with a Syrian dress and long beard, sitting cross-legged on 
a. divan, with the chief rabbi of the Jews at Hebron, and 
half ihe synagogue around us, talking of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob as of old and mutual friends. 

With the few moments of daylight that remained, my 
Jewish friends conducted me around their miserable quar- 
ter. They had few lions to show me, but they look me to 
their synagogue, in which an old white-bearded Israelite 
was teaching some prattling children to read the laws of 
Moses in the language of their fathers ; and when the sun 
was setting in the west, and the Muezzin from the lop of 
the minaret was calling the sons of the faithful to evening 
prayers, the old rabbi and myself, a Jew and a Christian, 
were sitting on the roof of the little synagogue, looking out 
as by stealth upon the sacred mosque containing the hal- 
lowed ashes of their patriarch fathers. The Turk guards 
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the door, and the Jew and the Christian are not permitted 
to enter ; and the old rabbi was pointing to the different 
parts of the mosque, where, as he told me, under tombs 
adorned with carpets of silk and gold, rested the mortal re- 
mains of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

But to return to my Bedouin companions. The sheik 
and his whole suite had been following close at my heels, 
through the narrow lanes and streets, up to the very doors 
of the s}magogue ; and their swarthy figures, their clatter- 
ing swords, and grim visages prevented my seeing the face 
of many a Hebrew maiden. I expected a scene with them 
at parting, and I was not disappointed. Returning to the 
rabbi's, they followed me into the room, and, after a few 
preliminaries, I counied out the price of the camels, and laid 
down a bucksheesh for each separately. Not one of them 
touched it, but all looked at the money and at me alternately, 
without speaking a word (it was about ten times as much 
as I would have had to pay for the same services anywhere 
else) ; and the sheik seemed uncertain what to do. The 
janizary, however, whose presence I had almost forgotten, 
put himself forward as an actor in the scene ; and, half 
drawing his sword, and rattling it back into its scabbard, 
swore that it was a vile extortion ; that the governor ought 
to know it ; and that the firman of the pacha ought to pro- 
tect a stranger. This brought the sheik to a decision ; and 
taking up his own portion, and directing the rest to do the 
same, he expressed himself satisfied, and, without moving 
from his place, betook himself to smoking. It was evident, 
however, that he was not altogether content ; and the janir. 
zary leaving us soon after, hardly had the rattling of his 
steel scabbard died away along the narrow passage, when 
they all turned upon me and gave voice to their dissatis- 
faction. I told them that I had paid them an enormous 
price, much more than the sheik had spoken of at Cairo ; 
that I had brought with me more money than he had given 
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mo to usdvrslBi i would be necessary, and that it was all 
gone ; that it waa impossible to give ihem any more, for I 
had it not to give. In fact, I had paid them extravagantly, 
but far below their extravagant expectations. One would 
not have come for two hundred dollars, another for one hun- 
dred, &c. ; and from the noise and clamour which they made 
here, 1 lun Vrell satisfied that, if the denouement had taken 
place in the desi rt, they would have searched for themselves 
whether there n as not something left in the bottom of my 
truuk i and, froii E^rward, 1 am very sure 

that they would ] my Turkish plumage ; 

but now I was pe .sidered a Turkish gov- 

ernor good prote rapacity of a Bedouin 

Arab. I did not uture vengeance, for I 

knew that they dii sir feet outaide of any 

gate in Hebron, exi ened to their own tents 

in the desert ; the) k that they had let me 

slip through their 1 in they pushed me to 

desperation, I lold tucm «.,.. . u.u not care whether they 
were satisfied or not. As 1 rose the sheik fell; and when 
I began working myself into a passion at his exorbitant de- 
mand, he fell to begging a dollar or two in such moving 
terms that I could not resist I continued yielding to bii 
petty extortions, until, having ascertained the expense, I 
found that I had not a dollar more than enough to carry me 
to Jerusalem ; and at this moment he consummated his im- 
pudence by begging my dress from off niy back. The 
dress was of no great value ; it had not cost much when 
new, and was travel-worn and frayed with hard usage ; but 
it had a value in my eyes from the mere circumstance of 
having been worn upon this journey. I had given him 
nearly all ray tent equipage, arms, ammunition, Sic, and I 
had borne with all his twopenny extortions ; but he urged 
and insisted, and begged and entreated with so much per- 
tinacity, that my patience was exhausted, and I told him 
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that I had bome wiih him long enough, am that he and his 
whole tribe might go to the d— 1. This w i not very cour- 
teous or dignified between ireily-making p wera ; but, con- 
sidering that the immediate subject of ne <liaiton was an 
old silk dress, and the parties were a singi individual and 
a horde of Bedouins, it may perhaps be lowed to pass. 
All the nice web of diplomacy was now roken; and all 
springing at tiia aanie moment to our feel, e whole group 
Blood froQiing me, glaring upon me Ukeso t ny wild beasts. 
Now the long-smoilier. " " , and, wild and 

cla.Tiorous as the Aral ad never seen 

them so pecTectly furioi BO many bed- 

lamites ; and the sheik Teration and re- 

proHch, drew from his ) had accepted 

as his portion, dashed i veartng that no 

Frank shoidd ever pas^ y again, poured 

out upon mo a volley of rinding his teeth 

with rage and diaappoi of the room. I 

did not tlien know wlia _ on.ji..g , iiut I could judge, 

from the almost diabolical expression of his face, that he 
was not paying me very handsome compliments ; and I felt 
a convulsive movement about the extreme end of my fool, 
and had advanced a step to help him down stairs, but hia 
troop followed him close ; and I do not know how it is, but 
when one looks long at the ugly figure of a, Dedouin, he is 
apt 10 forego a purpose of vengeance. There is something 
particularly truculent and pacifying in their aspect, 

A moment after he had gone I was exceedingly sorry for 
what had happened, particularly on account of his oath, that 
no European should ever pass ihningh his country. I felt 
unhappy in the idea thai, when I expected to be the pioneer 
in opening a new and interesting roule, I had become the 
means of more effectualiy closing it. With a heavy heart 
I told Paul that I must have another interview ; that the old 
dress must go, and anything else 1 had ; and, in shon, that 

Vol, II — L 
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I must have peace upon any terms. To dispose of this busi- 
ness without nii; :ing it with other things ; in abonl an hour 
the sheik retumi d with his brother, and, walking up to ine 
and kissing my hand, loid me that he had just heard of a 
robbery on the rand 1o Jerusalem, and came to lell me of it ; 
and, looking me in the face, added thai, when he had got 
back to his tent he felt unhappy at having led me tn anger ; 
that he iiad beer so used to sitting with me, ihrtt he could not 
remain away, ;c.. Sic. I was not to be outdone ; and, 
looking him ba [ introduced him to my 

Jewish companir riemi, the chief of the 

tribe of El Alo icted me with his life 

through the dangc nd to whose bold arm 

they were indebtei they then enjoyed of 

seeing my face. '] t mc as if he thought mo 

iu earnest, and hit 1 thai I had said j and, 

s;ilisfied so far, he mokpd hia pipe, and at 

purling disclosed thi sit, by asking me for a 

letter of recommeniL....^.. .„ ^,,^ vu..3ul at Cairo, and to the 
friends of whom 1 had before spoken as intending to follow 
me to Petra, Glad to patch up a peace, I told him to come 
to me early the next morning, and 1 would settle everything 
to his satisfaction. Before I was awake he was shaking 
me by the shoulder. I jumped up, and roused Paul ; and 
now wishing to redeem my ungraciousness of the day be- 
fore, I may say literally that " I parted my raiment among 
them," and gave away pretty much everything I had except 
my European clothes, completing my present with a double- 
barrelled gun, rather given to bursting, which I gave the 
sheik's brother. The sheik had changed his tone altogether, 
and now lold me that he loved me as a brother ; and, point- 
ing to the brother at his side, that he loved mc as well as 
him ; and with great warmth assured me, that if I would turn 
Mussulman, and come and live with him in his tents in the 
wilderness, he would give me for wives four of the moot 



beautifiil girls ofliis tribe. He did notco ine his offers to 
me, but lold me that he would receive, g .rd, and protect 
any of my friends aa if they were of his -wn blood ; and 
warming with his own generosity, or perh is really feeling 
a certain degree of kindness, he aaked me or some symbol 
or sign which shoidil be perpetual betwee us. I had just 
sealed a letter for Mr. GlJddon, and a aiic of aealing-wax 
and a lighted lamp were on the low tab before me. 1 
made a huge plaster with the aeahng-wi on a sheet of 
coarse brown paper, and, stamping ii with ho stock of my 
pistol, chased and carved in the Turkish f< lion, I gave him 
a seal with auch a dev izzled the pro- 

fessors of heraldry, tel ny one came to 

him with this seal, he i friend of mine ; 

and I added, that I wou ! without plenty 

of money ; so that anj iheik El Alouin 

with my recommendaiii e up for my defi- 

ciencies. This over, i ewell, the sheik 

and the whole of his sv ssing me on both 

sides of my face, I loo ig as they contia- 

ued in sight, listened li .•<! tne mst clattering of their 

armour, and I never saw nor do I ever wish to see them 
again. I am sorry to entertain such a feeling towards any 
who have been the companions of my wanderings, and I 
hardly know another instance, from the English nobleman 
down to a muleteer or boatman, at parting with whom I 
have not felt a certain degree of regret. But when I parted 
with the Bedouin chief, though he kissed me on both cheeks, 
though he gave me his signet and has mine in return, and 
though four Arabian girls are ready for me whenever I 
choose to put my trust in Mohammed and Sheik El Alouin, 
it was delightful to think that I should never see his face 
again. 

One by one I had seen the many illusions of my wa- 
king dreams fade away ; the gorgeous pictures of Oriental 
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scenes melt m. j nothing ; but I had still clung to the prim- 
itive eimpticit; and purity of the children of the desert, 
their temperan e and abstinence, their contented poverty 
and contempt I ir luxuries, aa approaching the true nobility 
of man's natur , and sustaining the poetry of the " land of 
the East." Bi : my last dream was broken ; and I never 
saw among thi .vauderers of the desert any trails of charac- 
ter or any hal :s of life which did not make me prise and 
value more the irivileges of civilization. I had been more 
than a month 9 us ; and, to say nothing 

of their manaen from all companionship ; 

dipping their fii ckles in the same dish; 

eating sheep's i g under lents crawling 

with vermin engi hy habits, their temper- 

ance and frugalitj y, rot from choice ; for 

in their nature thi tnd will eat at any time 

till they are gort hey can get, and then 

lie down and sleej: lave sometimes amused 

myself with trying lir appetites, and I nev- 

er knew them refuse au^iiiiuj; lhol oould be eaten. Their 
stomach was literally their god, and the only chance of do- 
ing anything with them was by first making to it a grateful 
offering ; instead of scorning luxuries, they woiild eat sugat 
as boys do sugarcandy ; and I am very sure, if they could 
have got poundcake, they would never have eaten their 
own coarse bread. 

One might expect to Gnd these children of Nature free 
from the reproach of civilized life, the love of gold. But, 
fellow-ciiizens and fellow-worshippers of mammon, hold 
up your heads ; this reproach must not be confined to you. 
It woidd have been a pleasing thing to me to find among 
the Arabs of the desert a slight similarity of taste and pur- 
suits with the denizens of my native city ; and in the early 
developments of a thirst for acquisition, I would have hailed 
the embryo spirit which might one day lead to stock and 
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exchange boards, and laying out cily lots around the base 
of Mount Sinai or the e\cavaied city of Peini. But the 
savage wag already far beyond the civilized man in his ap- 
petite for gold ; and iliough brought up tn a school of hun- 
gry and thicaiy diacipiea, aud knowing many in my native 
city who regard it as the one thing needful, I blush for my- 
self, for my cily, and for them, when 1 say that 1 never saw 
one among ihem who could be compared with the Bedouin. 
1 never saw anything like the expression of face with 
which a Bedouin looks upon silver or gold. When he asks 
for bucksheesh and receives the glittering tneid, his eyes 
sparkle with wild delight, his fingers clutch it with eager 
rapacity, and he skulks away like the miser, to count it 
over alone and hide it from all other eyes. i 

Hebron, one of the oldest cities of Canaan, is now a 
small Arab town, containing seven or ei^'ht hundred Arab 
families. The present inhabitants are the wildest, most 
lawless, and desperate people in the Holy Land; and it 
is a singular fact, that they sustain now the same mutin- 
ous character with the rebels of ancient days, who armed 
with David against Saul, and with Absalom against David ; 
in the late desperate revolution against Mohammed Aly, 
they were foremost in the strife, the first to draw the sword, 
and the last to return it to its scabbard. A petty Turk now 
wields the sceptre of the son of Jesse, and a small remnant 
of a despised and persecuted people still hover round the 
graves of their fathers ; and though degraded and trampled 
tinder fool, from the very dust in which ihey lie are still 
looking to the restoration of their temporal kingdom. 
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time Inistfld Oi icnr of David, who, as ihe Jewa told me, 
was killed to bi Ltle near Hebron, and his bo<Iy brought here 
and buried. 1 he great ntosque, ihe walla of which, ihe 
Jews say, are I jilt with the ruins of tlie leraple of Solomon, 
according to tl b belief of the Mossulmans anil the better 
authority of th< Jews, covers the site of the Cave of Mach- 
pelah, which braham bought from Ephron the Hiitite; 
and within its acred precincts arc the supposed tombs of 
Abraham, Iaa& and Jacob. The doors were guarded with 
jealous care b Imans; and when, with 

my Jewish com ir a moment to look up 

at the long mai ig to the tomb of Abra- 

ham, a Turk cai izars, and, with furious 

gesticulations, ga iround us ; and a Jew 

and a Christian v intempt from the sepul- 

chre of the patri nh revered. A special 

firman from the pi , large bribe to the gov- 

ernor, might have private admission ; hut 

death or the Korai sn the penally required 

by the bigoted people oi neoron. 

On a rising ground a little beyond the mosque is a large 
fountain or reservoir, supported by marble pillars, where 
iny companions told me that Sarah had washed the clothes 
of Abraham and Isaac. Leaving this, I went once more to 
the two pools outside the walls, and after examining them 
as the so called works of Solomon, 1 had seen all a strao- 
ger could see in Hebron. 

! cannot leave this place, however, without a word or 
two more. I had spent a long evening with my Jewish 
friends. The old rabbi talked to me of their prospects and 
condition, and told me how he had left his country in Eu- 
rope many years before, and come with his wife and chil- 
dren to lay their bones in the Holy Land. He was now 
eighty years old; and for thirty years, he said, he had lived 
with the sword suspended over bis head ; had been raviled^ 



bufTeted, nnd spit upon -, and, thoagh somi 
respite from persenulion, he never knew 
ihe blood ho II nds might not be let loose upoi 
the country had been wrested from the sul 
of Egypt, they had been comparatively : 
though some idea may be funned of this c 
rily from the fact that, during llie revoluti 
fore, when Ibrahim Pacha, after having t 
eral monihei in Jerusalem, burst out like a 
first place upon which his wrath descende 
■ py Hebron ; and while 
spared, the unhappy Ji 
fering, received ihe ful 
houses were ransackei 
vtt, and all things vali 
and daughters violated 
During the evening 
rian dress, came to pa 
claimed him of Coptic i 

lords of Egj'pt ; his in! l 

Living among Turks, Arabs, 



mea enjoying a 

, what moment 
lim; that, since 
in by the Pacha 
fe and tranquil; 
■nparalive secu- 
1 two years be- 
;n pent up sev- 
oaring lion, the 



bul always suf- 



;eanc 



Thei 



and iheir wives 
brutal soldiery. 
ihe flowing Sy- 
omplexion pru- 
1 of the ancient 
I me that he was 
ivas a Christian. 



Jews, he greeted me as 
thing to meet a professorof the same faith, 
and a believer in the same God and Saviour. He regretted 
that he had been away when I arrived, and said that he 
ought by right to have had me at his house, as he was the 
only Christian in Hebron ; and he, even where proselytes 
were wanted, would perhaps not have passed muster ac- 
cording to the strict canons of a Catholic church. My 
Christian friend, however, was more of a Jew than any of 
the descendants of Israel around me ; for, amid professions 
of friendship and offers of service, he was not forgetting his 
own interests. The European and American govemmenis 
had been appointing consular agents in many of the cities 
of Syria, and this office, under the government of the pres- 



12^ 

enl pacha, ezemplcd the holder from certain taxes and im- 
positions, lo which the feliaha and rayalis were subjecL 
America is known in the Holy Land by her missioDaries, 
by the great shiji (the Delaware) which, a year before, 
touched at the seaport towns, and by tlie respect and char- 
acter which she confers on her consular agents. My Cop- 
tic Christian knew her on the last accoujit, and lold me, in 
confidence, that he thotight America had need of a consu- 
lar agent in Hebron, to protect her citizens travelling in 
that region. I was the ~ '"veiler who had ever 

been there, and years re another ibllows 

me ; but I fully cotjcurr e neceasily of such 

an officer ; and when he there was no better 

man than himself to ho) ed with him again. 

Little did I think wher , I was seeking to 

climb the slippery rungt 1 ladder, thai my po- 

litical inHuence would e for the office of con- 

sul in the ancient cap , but so it was ; and, 

without questioning him about his faith in the 

principles and usages of the aeuiu^ratic party, the virtue 
of regular nominauuns, Arc, taking hia name wriilen in 
Arabic, and giving him my card that he might know the 
name of his political benefactor, I promised to speak to 
the consul at Beyrool in his favour ; and he left me with as 
much confidence as if he had his commission already in his 

A more interesting business followed with the old rabbi, 
probably induced by what had just passed between the 
Christian and myself. He told me that he had lately had 
occasion to regret exceedingly the loss of a paper, which 
would now be of great use to him ; that he was a Jew of 
Venice (I can vouch for it that he was no Shylock), and 
thirty years before had left his native city and come to 
Hebron with a regular passport; that for niany years ■ 
European passport was no protection, and, indeed, it had 
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been rather an object with him to lay aside the European 
character, and identify himself with the Asiatics ; that, in 
consequence, he had been careless of his passport, and had 
lost it ; but that now, since the conquest of Mohammed Aly 
and the government of Ibrahim Pacha, a European pass- 
port was respected, and saved its holder and his family 
from Turkish impositions. He mourned bitterly over his 
loss, not, as he said, for himself, for his days were almost 
ended, and the storms of life could not break over his head . 
more heavily than they had already done ; but he mourned 
for his children and grandchildren, whom his carelessness 
had deprived of the evidence of their birthright and the 
protection of their country. I was interested in the old 
man's story, and particularly in his unobtrusive manner of 
telling it ; and drawing upon the reminiscences of my legal 
knowledge, I told him that the loss of his passport had not 
deprived him of his right to the protection of his country, 
and that, if he could establish the fact of his being a native 
of Venice, he might still sit down under the wings of the 
double-headed eagle of Austria. I afterward went more 
into detail. Learning that there were in Hebron some Of 
his very old acquaintances, who could testify to the fact of 
his nativity, I told him to bring them to me, and I would 
take their affidavits^ and, on my arrival at Beyroot, would 
represent the matter to the Austrian consul there ; and I 
thought that with such evidence the consul would not refuse 
him another passport. He thanked me very warmly, and 
the next morning early, while I was waiting, all ready for 
my departure, he brought in his witnesses. It would have 
been difficult for the old man to produce deponents who 
could swear positively to his nativity ; but of those whom 
he brought any one could look back farther than it is 
usually allowed to man. They were all over sixty, and 
theirlong white beards gave them a venerable appearance, 
which made me attach more importance to the proceedings 
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than I intend d, Theae hoary-headed men, I thoughi, 
could not epe c with lying lips; and, taking my place in 
' the middle of ' e floor, (he witnesses seated themselfes be- 
fore me, and prepared, with bnsiness-like formality, to 
examine their and reduce their examination to writing. 
Since I left he lo I had rarely thought of anything ci 
ed with my pi fessioiial pursuits, and 1 could but s 
I found roysel sealed in ihe middle of a floor, surrounded 
by a crowd of .sraeliies in the old ciiy of Hebron, for Ihe 
first time in in miha resuming ihe path 

of my daily wal ed the scribe before me, 

and with a littl the hunter returning to 

a track for some led the wilnessss sever- 

ally, and dictatet the several requisite af- 

fidavits ; and thci t distinctly, like a com- 

missioner author iwledgmenis under the 

act, &c., I iwore old men upon the table 

of their Iaw,aHe! JId Testament. I then 

dictated an affitla. himself, and was about 

administering the oath as before, when the old man rose, 
and taking the paper in his hand, and telling me to follow 
him, led the way through a range of narrow lanes and 
streets, and a crowd of people, to the little synagogue, 
where, opening the holy of holies, and laying his hand upcxi 
the sacred scroll, he read over the affidavit and solemnly 
awore to its truth. It did not need this additional act of 
solemnity to convince me of his truth ; and when he gave 
me back the paper, and I saw the earnestness and deep in- 
terest depicted in the faces of the crowd that had followed 
us, 1 again resolved that I would use my best exertions to 
gladden once more the old man's heart before he died. I 
added to the several affidavits a brief statement of the cir- 
cumstances under which they had been taken, and, putting 
the paper in my pocket, returned to the house of the rabbi ; 
and I may as well mention here, that at Beyroot 1 called 



and a. kervash provided by the governor were waiting for 
me, and 1 bade farewell to my Jewish friends. I could 
not offer to pay the oid rabbi with money for hia hospital- 
ity, and would have satistied my conscience by a compli- 
ment to the servants ; but the son of the good ohi man, him- 
self more than sixty, told Paul that ibey would all feel hurt 
if I urged it. I did not urge il ; and the thought passed 
rapidly through my mind, that while yesterday the chil- 
dren of the desert would have stripped me of my last far- 
thing, to-day a Jew would not take from me a para. 1 passed 
through the dark and narrow lanes of the Jewish Quarter, 
the inhabiiauts being all arranged before their houses ; and 
all along, even from the lips of maidens, a farewell saluta- 
tion fbU upon my cars. They did not know what I had 
done or what I proposed to do ; but they knew that I in- 
tended a kindness to a father of their tribe, and they thanked 
me as if that kindness were already done. With the last 
of their kind greetings still lingering on my ears, I emerged 
from tho Jewish Quarter, and it was with a warm feeling 
of thankfulness I felt, that if yesterday I had an Arab's curse, 
to-day 1 had a Jewish blessiug. 
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An Amsout.— The 'oo1» of Solomon.— Belhlehein.—Thfl Empresa Hel- 
ens. — A Clerical Ziquiiile.— Mimculaun LocBlities.— A BooD Compan- 
ian.— The Sddie a Sleep.— The Birlhplace of Chiist.— Worship in tha 
Grotto.— Moaieir ■^.'-"■~ 

I HAD given a sua baggage, and com- 

menced my joD land with three mules, 

one for myseir, a. i ihe ihird for my bag- 

gage. The mule uncommonly tjiiiving- 

looking, well-dres' ^ a donkey, and had au 

assistant, who ac' , ; but by far the most 

important petson o ir kervash. He was a 

wild Arnaout, o! a centuries furnished the 

bravest, fiereest, aa soldiers in the army of 

the sultan; and he himseii was one of the wildest of that 
wild tribe. He was now about forty, and had been a war- 
riOT from his youth upward, and battles and bloodshed wero 
familiar to him as his food ; he had fought under Ibrahiia 
Pacha in his bloody campaign in Greece, and his rebellious 
war against the sultan ; and having been wounded in the 
great battle in which the Egyptian soldiers defeated the 
grand vizier with the flower of the sultan's array, he bad 
been removed from the regular service, and placed ia an 
honourable position near the governor of Hebron. He was 
above the middle height, armed like the bristUng porcupine, 
with pistols, a Damascus sabre, and a Turkish gun slung 
over his back, all which he carried as lightly and easily as a 
sportsman does his fowling-piece. His face was red, a burnt 
or baked red ; his mustaches seemed to curl spontaneously, 
as if in contempt of dangers ; and he rode his high-mel* 
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tied horse aa if he were IiimBelf a part of i noble animal. 
Altogether, ha was the boldest, most daali j, and martial- 
looking figure I ever saw ; andhadafrankn sand openness 
in his countenance which, after the dark am linister looks of 
my Bedouins, made me take to hjm the mc em I saw him. 
I do not think I made as favourable an impj sion upon him 
at firrtl ; for almost the first words he spc • to Paul after 
starling were to express his astonishment my not drink- 
ing wine. The janizary must have told h this as he sat 
by me at supper, thnur'- ' '-' --- -'---'- was watching 
me so closely. 1 soon iri establishing 

myself on a good footir id learned thai 

his reading of the Kori wJnecTip to the 

followers of the Piophi t the sultan, as 

being of the blood of i vicegerent of 

God upon earth, ought a to the Pacha 

of Egypt, he drank go le could get it, 

and this gave his subje aa often as ihey 

pleased. 

We were interrupted by an Arab, who told us that a party 
of soldiers had just caught two robbera. The kervash 
pricked up his ears at this, and, telling us that he would 
meet us at a place some distance farther on, he drove his 
heavy stirrups into his horse's sides, and, dashing up tho 
hill at full gallop, was out of sight in an instant. I did not 
think it exactly the thing to leave us the first moment we 
heard of robbers ; but I saw that his fiery impatience to be 
present at a scene could not be controlled ; and I feh well 
assured that, if danger should arrive, we would soon find 
him at our side. Soon after we found him wailing with 
the party he had sought ; the two robbers chained togelher, 
and, probably, long before this, they have expiated their 
crime wiih their lives, lie told us that from Hebron to 
Jerusalem was the most unsafe road in the Holy Land ; and 
that Ibrahim Pacha, who hated the Arabs in that vicinity, 

Vol. II.— M 
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waa detenninea 


to clear it of rebels aud robbers if he cut 


off every man ir 


the country. 


About half u 


hour from Hebron we came to a valley. 


Buppoaed to be 


Ihe Vale of Ealicol, where the spies sent 


out by Moses fa 


ind the grapes so heavy, that to carry one 


bunch it was H' 


cessary to suspend it on a pole. On the 


right we passei 


a ruined wall, by aome called the Cave of 


Machpelah. or 


epulchre of the patriarchs, but which the 


Jews at H 


had called the House of Abraham. 


We were uh 


lem. I had hired my 


mules forJerusai 1 


ly to stop at Bethlehem 


and push on to 


I. The road between 


these oldest of 


mule-paih over rocky 


mountains, deecei 


into rich valleys. We 


had already, on i 


ey in the Holy Land, 


found that the ch 


, in Ihe Bible is true at 


this day; and thiti 


liae is not like the land 


of Egypt, watered 1 


leaven, but by copious 




lOL. ___._,., .... .: 


liii was fulling in lor- 



r clothes were ''already dripping wet, but n 
not mind it, for we were too full of thankfulness that con- - 
tinned sunshine and clear and unclouaed skies had been 
our portion, when we most needed them, in the desert. 

The heavy fall of rain made the track slippery and pre* 
carious ; and it was four hours before we reached the cele- 
brated reservoirs, known to modern travellers under the 
name of the Pools of Solomon. These large, strong, noble 
structures, in a land where every work of art has been hur- 
ried to destruction, remain now almost as perfect as when 
they were built. There are three of them, about four hun- 
dred and eighty, six hundred, and six hundred and sixty 
feet in length, and two hundred and eighty in breadth, and 
of different altitudes, the water from the first running into 
ihe second, and from the second into the third. At about a 
hundred yards' distance is the spring which supplies tho res- 



ervoirs, as the monks say, the seated foir ain rererred to 
in Canticles iv., 12. The water from th< .e reservoirs is 
conveyed to Jeruselem by a small aijuedui , a round earth- 
en pipe about ten inches in diaraeler, whii i follows all the 
;s of the ground, being sometimes bove Ihe surface 



and Bomelimes under. Il is easily brok. 
was in Jerusalem an accident happened « 
off the waiei from their pools. 

There is every reason to believe that 1 
existed from the dale assigned to them ; : 
the site of one of King 
he made himself "ga 
water." Tlie rain her 
abied me to view the 



and while I 
ich entirely cut 

ese pools have 
d that this was 
pleasure, where 
, and pools of 
jments, and en- 
id as 1 walked 
descended the 
he wild sugges- 



along the bank, or stoo 
steps to the water's ed; 
lion of a dream, to in 
looked inio the same along the same 

bank, and stood on the It was like anni- 

hilating all the interva :. Solomon and 

all his glory are departeu, miu little could even his wisdom 
have foreseen that, long aAer he should be laid in the dust, 
and his kingdom had passed into the hands of strangers, a 
traveller from a land he never dreamed of would be looking 
upon his works, and murmuring to himself the words of the 
preacher, " Vanity of vanities, all is vanity." 

A little to the right of the pooh, towards the region of 



the Dead Sea, ts a 


very large grotto, s 


upporied by great 


pillars of the natural 


rock, perfectly dry 


, without petrifac- 


tion or 


stalactites ; it 


is a perfect labyrintli wltbin ; and, as 


in man 


.yofiheanciet 


It calacombs, a man 


might easily lose 


himself for ever in its 


winding,^. lilies i 


n the mountainous 


wilderi 


less of Engadi 


li, and is supposed 


to be the Cave of 


Adulla 


m, where Dav 


id received the mutinous and discon- 


tented 


spirits of his 


days, and where, v 


I- hen Saul was in 
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pursuit of him. 1 


he cut off the skirts of his garment, and 


suffered him to p 


;o away unha 


rmed. 


In an hour m 


)re we came i 


in sight of Bethlehem, seated 


on an elevation. 


, a confuaed 


and irregular pile of while 


buildings. The 


star of the ea 


iBt no longer hovers over it to 


mark the apotK 1 


liere the Saviour was born ; and ihe mosque 


and the minare 


proclaim the 


birthplace of Christ under the 


dominion of a i ' 


.opie «ho rej 


ect and despise him. 


Heaps ol 


s and housee 


1 blackened with smoke show 


that the hai» 




B. Ibrahim Pacha, on 


his sortie from 




lis way lo Hebron, had 


lingered on his 




long enough to lay in 


niins half the liii 




I. It ia a singular fact, 


and exhibits a lib 




arknown in the history 


of the Turks or ol 




eligion, that the height 


of his indignatioi 




.rabs. He spared the 


Christians for a r> 




before operated with a 


Turk— because lh 




ded. He did, too, an- 


other liberal thing, '^^juig 


^.^L ^ 





a could not live together in unity, he drove out from 
Bethlehem the Arabs whom the sword had spared, and 
lel^ the place consecrated by the birth of Christ in the 
exclusive possession of his followers. True, he stained 
this act of clemency or policy by arbitrarily laking away 
thirty Christian boys, whom he sent to work at the facto- 
ries in Cairo ; and the simple-hearted parents, hearing that 
I had come from that city, asked me if I had seen their chil- 

It is a happy thing for the traveller in the Holy Land, 
that in almost all the principal places there is a Christian 
convent, whose doors are always open to him ; and one of 
the largest Hnd finest of ibese is in Bethlehem. Riding 
through tbe whole extent of the little town, greeted by 
Christians, who, however, with their white turbans and 
fierce mustaches and beards, had in my eyes a most un- 
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christian appearance, and stopping for t moment on the 
high plain in Iront, overlooliing the vallc , and the sides 
of ihe hiil all ciiliivaied in terraces, we d (mounted at the 
door or the convent. 

Beginning my lour in the Holy Land at he birthplace of 
our Saviour, and about to follow him ii! his wanderings 
ihrough Jitdea, Samaria, and Giililee, over the ground con- 
secrated by his preaching, his sufferings, nd miracles, to 
his crucifixion on Calvary, I mast prepare ly readers for a 
dtsappoinlmeni which T. The imme- 

diate followers of our lally knew the 

localities which are m renced as holy 

places, engrossed by ll usiness of their 

Master's misaion,nevei i for the knowl- 

edge of their deacendar iveral centuries, 

many of them were pro ta, when a new 

spirit arose in the Ea f the Christians 

were inflamed with a p holy relics, aud 

for making pilgrimage jsecrated by tho 

acts ami sufferings of our ueueemer and his disciples ; and 
the Empress Helena, the mother of Constantine, the first 
Christian empress, came as a crusader into the Hsly Land, 
to search fur and determine the then unknown localities. 
And the traveller is often astonished thai, with so little to 
guide her, she was so successful ; for she not only found 
all the holy places mentioned in the Bible, but many more ; 
and the piety of Christians will never forget that it was 
through her indefatigable exertions the true cros's was drawn 
from the bottom of a dark pit, and is now scattered in pieces 
all over the world, to gladden the hearts of believers. It 
may be that the earnest piety of the empress sometimes 
deceived her ; but then she always covered a doubtful place 
with a handsomer monument, upon much the same princi- 
ple that a jockey praises a bad horse and says nothing of 
A good one, because the bad one wants praising and Ihe 
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good one can %\ eak Tor himself. Besides, the wonhy em- 
press seemed t-i tliink that a little marble could not hurt a 
holy place, and a good deal might help to make holy what 
was not an without it; and so think most of the Christian 
pilgrims, for I '(ave observed that they always kiss with 
more -devo le polished marble than the rude stone. 

But the lian who goes animated by the fresh, I may 

almost as n feeling, awakened by the perusal of his 

Bible, ei[ to aee in Bethlehem the stable in which 

our Sarin ager in which he was 

cradled, or in hewn out of the rock 

wherein his cr iried, will feel another 

added to the nu lintments of a traveller, 

when he finds Ui, ts, or at least what are 

pointed out as th ndosed wiiii party-col- 

oured muble, at) audy and inappropriate 

ornaments, u if . mpiously to destroy all 

Teaemb1anc« to tli :ii hi the sacred book. 

I had intended ^u^-g mi -j ..urusiilem that afternoon ; but 
the rain had retarded me so much, that, as soon u I saw 
the interior of the convent, I determined to remain all night. 
My muleteer insisted upon pioceeding, as I had arranged 
with him when I engaged him ; but my kervash silenced 
him by a rap over the back with the flat of his sword, and 
he went off on his donkey alone, leaving behind him his 
companion and his ranlea. 

Entering by the small door of the convent, I heard in the 
distance the loud pealing of an organ and ihe solemn chant 
of the monks ; the sound transported me at once to scenes 
that were familiar and almost homelike, the churches and 
cathedrals in Italy ; and the appearance of one of the broth- 
ers, in the long brown habit of the Capuchins, with his 
shaved head and sandals on his feet, made me feel for the 
moment as if I were in Europe. The monks were then at 
piaym i and following him through the great church, down 
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a marble staircase, and along a subterr lean carridor, in 
five minutes after my arrival in Bethlehe i I was alandiDg 
on iha spot where llie Saviour of mankini was born. 

The superior was a young man, not i 'ore than thirty, 

with a face and iiuure 

unhealthy, his face was ' 

iug forehead indicated r 

from iiis eyes, though, si 

hi 

3f 

e noted him too c 



I )ty ; though . 
1 lis high, project- 
Genius flashed 
I far as I could Ji: xe from his con- 
ain the character is features and 
]e to the advan- 
rope around his 
as laid as neatly 
tad was ehafed, 
ig coarse drexs, 
:e arranged with 
:e3, would have 
thing, too, in the 
ers that savoured 

; but I ought not 

riiically, for he was young, hand- 
some, and gentlemanly, and iit for better things than tlie 
dronish life of a convent. I am inclined to believe, too, 
that he sometimes thought of other things than his breviary 
and his missal; at all events, he was not particularly familiar 
with Bible history ; far, in answer to his question as to the 
route by which I had come, I tuld him that I had passed 
through the land of Idumea ; and when I expected to see him 
% I found that he did not know 
lember that he got down 



eipressio 


n promised. 


tages of his personal 


waist, wii 


;h the cross d 


' as a soldi 


er's Bword-b( 


his beard 


combed, and 


1 Ilia cowl. 


and the sand; 


a precisii 


in that, undt 


made him 


1 a Brummel 


di.pUy.t 


' a small han< 


mure of the exquisite 



open his ej'es with won 
where the land ofldumea 
a huge volume in Latin, 
pored over it together un 
something else, and we 

The walls of the com 
esting in Bethleh< 



but o 



in by saint somebody, and we 
r attention was drawn off by 
. what we were looking for. 
oniain all that is most inter- 
.ide the walls also are places 



consecrated in Bible history, and which the pilgrim to Beth- 
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lehem, in apite : 


)f doubts and confusion, will look upon with 


exceeding inter 


Bt. Standing on the high table of ground 


ill front of the ■ 


onvent, one i 


jf the monks pointed out the 


founlaia where, 


when David 


was thirsting, hia young men 


procured him « 


iter; and in 


ihe rear of the convent is a 


beautiful vaL 


having in the midst of il a ruined village. 


marking 1 


:b where the 


shepherds were watching their 


flocks at \ 


hen the ange 


1 came down and announced to 


them the : 1 


f (he Savioiii 


■. -J'ht 


< scene was as pastyal 


as it had b 






ra before ; the aun was 


going down, ti> 




ihering their floclis to- 


geiher, and ont 




that, with the approach 


of evening, they 




receive another visiter 


from on high. 




ond the valley ie a. long 


range of mount! 




Dead Sea, and among 


them was the wi 




; and the mnnk pointed 


out a small openLj 




e shores of the sea, at 


the precise spot v, 




'as turned into a pillar 


of salt. 







Mixed with these references to Bible history were idle 
legends of later days, connected with places to which the 
monk conducted me with as much solemnity as he had dis- 
played when indicating the holy places of Scripture. In a 
grotto cut out of [he rock is a chapel dedicated to the Vir- 
gin ; and he told me that the mother of Christ had here 
concealed herself from Herod, and nursed the infant Jesna 
forty days, before she escaped into Egypt. Near this i> 
another grotto, in which the Virgin, going to visit a neigh- 
bour with the child in her arjns, took refuge from a shower, 
and her milk overflowed ; and now, said ihe monk, there is 
a faith among all people, Turks, Greeks, and Armenians, 
that if a woman to whom Nature has denied the power of 
nursing her child comes to this grotto and prays before the 
altar, the fountain of life will be opened to her. Nor was 
the virtue of the place confined to those who should resort 



lained a delegation of the Virgin's power, and a small portion 
of powder from ihe poroua rock, swallowed in a liltle water, 
■would be equally efficacious lo women having faith. A 
huge chamber had been cut away to the back of the grotto 
fay pilgrimE, who had taken with them to their distant homes 
some of this beautiful provision for a want of nature, and 
Paul and myself each took a pilgrim's share. 

It was dark when I returned lo the convent, followed by 
my wild Arnaoul, whom, by-ihe-way, I have neglected for 
some lime. I had told him on my arrival that I should not 
need his escort any farther ; but he sworo ihat he had his 
orders, and would rot leave me uniil he saw me safe within 
the walls of Jerusalem ; and so fxr he had been as good as 
his word ; for, wherever I went, he was close at my heels, 
foliowing with invincible gravity, but never intruding, and 
the continual rattling of his steel scabbard being the only in- 
timation I had of his presence. He was now following me 
through the stone court of the convent, into the room fitted 
up for the reception of pilgrims and travellers. Ilikedhim, 
and I liked to hear the clanking of his sword at my heels ; 
I would have staked my life upon his faith; and such con- 
fidence did he inspire by his bold, frank bearing, his manly, 
muscular figure, and his excellent weapons, that with a 
dozen such I would not have feared a whole tribe of Bed- 
ouins. In anolher country and a former age he would have 
been the beau ideal of a dashing cavalier, and an unflinching 
companion at the winecup or in the battle-field. I bore in 
mind our conversation in the morning about wine, and was 
determined that my liberal expounder of the Koran should 
not suffer from my abstinence. The superior, apologizing 
for the want of animal food, had lold me lo call for anything 
in the convent, and I used the privilege for the benefit of 
my thirsly Mussulman. The first thing 1 called for was 
wine ; and, while supper was preparing, we were tasting 
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ils quaHty. H« 


was 


no stickler for trifles, and accepted, 


without any i. 


Dculty, my apology for not being able to 


pledge him in i 


11 bu 


npers ; and although mostofihisiime 


Paul was away 


and 


we could not eachange a word, the 


more he drank t 


le belter I liked him. It was so long since 


I had had wHli 




to him more a 


mor 


e, and resolved to make the most of 


him. I had 


ate for him at table by the side of me ; and 


when Pau 


didt 


ot aliogeiner 


»..rm.on>yr.elmE., 


asked him 






alone, on the floor, he 


half drew his : 




buck into its scabbard. 


awore that he v 




it was on the top of a 


minaret. We t 




I did the honours with 


an unsparing har. 




oVa moment the use of 


the knife and fc 




down in disgust, and 


trusted to the me: 




ure had provided him. 


The wine he knt 




e, and for the rest he 


trusted lo me; an 




ead, olives, fish, miik. 


honey, sugar, figs, 


-, - 


., &c., about as fast as 


1 could hand i 


em c 


ver, one after the other, all togeilier, 



pellmell, and with such an ulter contempt of all rules of 
science as would have made a Frenchman go mad. Paul 
by this time entered into the spirit of the thing ; and when 
my bold guest held up for a moment, he stood by with a raw 
egg, the shell broken, and turning back his head, poured it 
down his throat. I followed with a plaie of brown sugar, 
into which he thrust his hand to the biuckles, sent down a 
huge mouthful lo sweeten the egg, and, nearly kicking over 
the table with an ejaculation about equivalent to our em- 
phatic " enough," threw himself upon the divan. I wound 
him Tip with coffee and pipes ; and when the superior came 
to me in the evening, to the scandal of the holy brotherhood, 
my wild companion was lying asleep, as drunk Ss a lord, 
n the divan. 

n to eee me ; and all loved 



Tempted as I wjs Ij yieid mjsplf al oncp lo the enjoy 
ment, 1 paused a. while to look, at the sleeping ligure ol wy 
kervasli. He lay extended at full length on i s haclv with 
his arms folded across hia hreaal h a right ha id clutching 
ihe hilt of his sword and h s left the handle ol a pistol 
his broad chest rose and fell mih hia long and bea\'\ res 
pirations ; and he slupt !ike a man who e\pFcted to be 
roused by a cry lo battle Hia youth and mti hood had 
been spent in scenes of violence his hands wtr red with 
blood ; murder and rap ne had been fam liar lo h m and 
when his blood was up n buttle the shrieks ai d grcans of 
the dying were music in h a ears yet he bitpi and his 
sleep was calm and sound as that ol chdihood I stood 
over him wiih the candle i ray 1 nd nd flashed the light 
across his face ; his rugg d f t I acted, and his 

sword rattled in hia convul p lb! w out iho hght 

and jumped into bed. On d g h ght I was awa- 
kened by his noise ; by ih d m 1 ght fa mall lamp that 
himg lirom the ceihng I sa^ h m t ble t the table, seixe 
a huge jar of water, and apply it to his lips ; 1 saw him 
throw back his head, and heard his long, regular, and 
continued swallows ; and when he had finished the jar he 
drew a long breath, went to the window, came to my bed- 
side, looked at me for a moment, probably thinking what 
a deal of useless trouble I took in pulling off my clothes ; 
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and, throwing 11.1 


ma elf upon 


the diran, in a few moments he 


waa again uke 


). 




In the momi: 


ig immediE 


itely after breakfast one of the 


monks came to 


conduct n 


le through the convent. The 


building coTBwd 


a great exi 


lent of ground ; and for alreugth 


and Bolidily, u . 


ivell as sizi 


s, resembled a fortress, Ii was 


buili by the E 


iresB Helena, over the spot consecrated as 


the birthp 


' our Savio 


ur, and was intended, so far as 


human hai 1 


k could do 


so, to hoi 


nour and reverence the 


holy spot. 






of the pious empress, 


however, or «j 




:nied its being finished 


according to th 


1 


led ; and the charily of 






ifiiced lo keep it from 


falling to ruin. 




ould have been a mag- 


niHcent building 




iag to her plan ; but 


now, in its incon 




melancholy monumenl 


of defeated ambi.i 


1 


le is a range of noble 


columns, supportii 




1, which the monk told 


me was cedar fn 


ir.. _ 





ill remaining almost as 



■ound as the solid stone. The whole building is divided 
iinong the Catholics, Greeks, and Armenians, the three 
great bodies who represent, or rather misrepresent, Chris- 
tianity in the East. Each has its limits, beyond which the 
others must not pass ; and again there are certain parts 
which are common to all. The Turkish government exer- 
cises a control over it ; and, taking advantage of the dis- 
sensions between these different professors, sells the privi- 
leges lo the highest bidder. In the great church iho 
Greeks, happening to have been the richest, are the largest 
proprietors, to the great scandal of the Catholics, who hate 
the Greeks with a most onhodox virulence. 

The Grotto of the Nativity is under the floor of the 
church; the Greeks having an entrance directly by its 
side, and the Catholics by a longer and more distant pas- 
sage. I descended by the latter. My Amaout was close 



Passing through the chapel of the Catholic convent, where 
the monks were teaching the children of the Arab Chris- 
tians the principles of the Catholic faith, I was conducted 
to the room of the superior, where, among other relics which 
I now forget, he showed me the withered hand of an infant, 
preserved among the treasures of the convent, as having 
belonged to one of the innocents massacred by the order of 
Herod. Near the door of the chapel we descended a flight 
of stone steps, and then a second, until we came to an ex- 
cavation in the solid rock, and, following a passage to the 
right, came to a little chapel, with an altar, dedicated to 
Joseph, the husband of Mary. At the end of this passage 
was a large chamber, called the school of St. Jerome, where 
that great Catholic saint wrote his version of the Bible, the 
celebrated Vulgate. Passing out through the door of this 
chamber, on the right is the tomb of the saint ; and direct- 
ly opposite are the tombs of Santa Paula and another whose 
name I have forgotten ; very, good ladies, no doubt ; but 
who they were, or why they were buried in that holy place, 
I did not understand ; although they must have died in the 
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odour of eahclil -, as thoir bodies have since been removed 
to the papal c y. Returning inio ihe firsi passage, and 
advancing a foi ■ steps, on the left is an altar over the pit 
into vhich the bodies of the murdered innoceais were 
thrown. Uodet the altaj is a recess with an iron grating, 
opening into the pit, or rather vault below, liy the light of 
a torch 1 gaze long and earnestly within, but could see 
nothing'the 3 confirmation to ihe story. Over the altar 

was a nk nting, representing the massacred infants 

held up b throats cut, and their 

bowels guslunj if the mothers, and all 

the necessary t ments of such a scene. 

A few paces faru the apot where Joseph 

sat during the bii ml, meditating upon the 

great event ; and lefl, is the entrance to 

'.he Grotto of the j 

It was the hour use of the ArmenianH, 

and the monks wi ting the praises of the 

Redeemer. The c .vo. „. ,.™ giOlto is ihirly-seven feel 

long and eleven wide, with a marble Hoor and walls, the 
latter adorned with tapestry and paintings. Directly in 
front of the door by which we entered, at the oiher end of 
the grotto, is a semicircular recess, lined and floored with 
small blocks of marble ; and in the centre a single star, 
with the inscription, "Hie natua est Jesus Christus de Vir- 
ga," here Christ was bom of the Virgin. The star in the 
east which went before the wise men, says the tradition, 
rested nver this spot; and fourteen lamps, the gifts of Chris- 
tian princes, burning night and day, constantly illumine the 
birthplace of salvation to a ruined world. On the right, 
descending two steps, is a chamber paved and lined with 
marble, having at one end a block polished and hollowed 
out; and this is the manger in which our Saviour was laid. 
Over the altar is a picture representing a stable with horses 
and cattle, and behind a little iron wickerwork are fivo 



lamps conslawly bnrning. Directly opposite is the altar 
of the magi, where (he three kings sat when they came to 
offer presents to the Son of' God. Over it is a picture rep- 
resenting them in the act of making iheir oll'erings ; and 
one of the kings is represented as an Ethiopian. 

Ail this has but little conformity with the mile scene of 
the stable and the manger as described in the ilible ; and, 
in all probability, most of the holy places pointed out in 
Bethlehem, and adorned and transformed by the false but 
well-meaning piety of Chrisli 
authenticily than the cred 
woman. But amid all the 
when we stop to ponder ai 
enjoyment of these scenes 
lehem of Jndea," conaecral 
history of the world, the 
know that, wiihin the atmi 
appeared on earth ; that on 
place among the consieilat 
on which we stand ; that il 
to offer gifts to the holy cl 
of pilgrims from far-diatan 
themselves before the altar, 
ty of undoubting faith, we gi 
if illusion it be, and are ready to beli 
standing where Christ was born. 

My Amaout behaved remarkably well, though once he 
broke the stillness of the grotto by an involuntary exclama- 
tion ; his loud haish voice, and the rattling of his armour, 
startled for a moment the monks and praying pilgrims. On 
coming out, I toid him that the Christians were much more 
liberal than the Mussulmans ; for we had permitted him to 
see all the holy places in the church, while 1 had been vio- 
lently driven from the door of the mosque in Hebron. He 
railed at the ignorance and prejudices of his countrymen. 






and pious old 

,tnt themselves 

ufficient for our 

,arein"Beth- 

3Bt event in the 

of God. We 

Lhe, Christ first 

heaven left its 

;d over the spot 

earth came here 

„..ohling multiludea 

nstanily prostrating 



e ourselves up to the illusion, 
ve are indeed 



and swore, if I would go back to Hebron, he would carry 
me through the mosque on the point of his sword. I did 
not much relish this method of entering a mosque, but took 
it, as it was meant, for a warm expression of his willing- 
ness to serve me^ and we returned to the apartment of tho 
superior to bid him farewell. The superior accompanied 
us to the door of the convent ; and, without meaning to be 
scandalous, or insinuate that there was anything wrong in 
it, although he was a young and handsome man, I left him 
talking with a woman. ' 



GiTiNo a last look to the Valley of the Stepherds, we 
were soon on tbe mountain's side ; and very soon all the 
interest with which I had regarded Bethlehem was lost in 
the more absorbing feeling with which I looked forward lo 
Jerusalem. My muleteer had gone on the night before ; 
my Atnaout knew nothing of the holy places on the road, 
and we took with us a Christian boy lo point ihern ouU 
The first was the tomb of Rachel, a large building, with a 
whitened dome, and having within it a high oblong monu- 
ment, built of lirick, and stuccoed over. I dismounted and 
walked round the lonib, inside and out, and again resumed 
my journey. All that wo know in regard to this tomb is, 
that Rachel died when journeying with Jacob from Sychem 
to Hebron, and that Jacob buried her near Bethlehem ; and 
whether it he her tomb or not, 1 could not but remark that, 
while youth and beauty have faded away, and the queens 
of the East have died and been forgotten, and Zenubia and 
Cleopa,tra sleep in unknown graves, year after year thou- 
sands of pilgrims are thronging to the supposed last resting- 
place of a poor Hebrew woman. 

The boy next conducted us 10 a stony field, by which, as 
he said, the Virgin once passed and asked for beans ; the 
owner of the field told her there were none ; and, to punish 
him for his falsehood and lack of charity, the beans were all 
changed into stones, and the country had remained banen 
N2 
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e»er since. H 


ul had been twice to Bethlehem without 


seeing this fie 1 


1 ; and he 


immediately dismounted and 


joined the boy ii 


searching for the holy petrifactions. " It 


was wonderful,' 


said Paul, 


as he picked up some little 


BlAnes as mnch 


like beans 


as anything else ; " and see. 


too," said he, ' 1 


Ilow barren the coantry is." In about an 


hour we came 


the Greek i 


monastery of St. Ellas ; a large 


stone bniii 


tanding on a 


tn eminence, and commanding 


a fine vieii i 


ethlehem, 


Sioppinj 


g to water my horse at 


a fountain 






I turned to take a last 


look at Betlue. 




moving a few paces, 


when I turned 




BW the holy city of Je- 


ru&alem. I diu 




aa startled by its prox- 


imity. Ii lookec 




lay spread out before 


me so distinctly, 1 




I ought to perceive the 


inhabitants movinj 




.a, and hear tlieir voices 


humming in my «a 




was walled all around. 


and that it stood al 




1-0 waste of mountains, 


without suburbs. 


, 0. ..>,. ^ 


'/' 


habitation beyond its 



walls. There were no domes, steeples, or turrets to bre^ 
the monotony of its aspect, and even the mosques and min- 
arets made no show. It would have been a relief, and af- 
forded something to excite the feelings, to behold tt in ruins, 
or dreary and desolate like Petra, or with the banner of tha 
Prophet, the blood.red Mussulman flag, waving high above 
its walls. But all was tame and vacant. There was no- 
thing in its appearance that afforded me a sensation ; it did 
not even inspire me with melancholy ; and I probably con- 
vict myself when I say that the only image it presented to 
my mind was that of a city larger and in belter condition 
than the usual smaller class of those within the Turkish 
dominion. I was obliged lo rouse myself by recalling lo 
mind the long train of extraordinary incidents of which that 
little city had been the theatre, and which made it, in the 
eyes of the Christian at least, the most hallowed spot on 



earth. One thing only particular!)' atmck me — its exceed- 
ing stillness, tt was about midday ; but there was no 
throng of people entering or departing from iia gales, no 
inovoment of living creatures to be seen beneath its walls. 
All was as quiet as if the inhabitants were, like the Span- 
iards, taking their noonday sleep. We passed the Pools of 
Hezekiah, and came in sight of the Mount of Olives j and 
now, for the first signs of life, we saw streaming from the 
gale a long procession of men, women, and childreD, on 
drgmedaries, camels, and horses, and on foot ; pilgrims who 
had visited Calvary and the holy sepulchre, and were now 
bending their steps towards Bethlehem. 

Al every moment the approach was gaining interest; but 
in a few minutes, while yet about an hour distant from the 
■walls, my attention was diverted from the city by the sud- 
den appearance of our muleteer, who had left us the day 
before in a pet, and gone on before us to Jertiaalem, He 
was sitting on i^e ground alone, so wan and wo-begone, so 
changed from the spruce and well-dressed muleteer who 
had accompanied us from Hebron, that I scarcely recog- 
nised him. Every article of his former dress was gone, 
from his gay turban to his long boots ; and in their stead he 
displayed an old yellow striped shawl, doing duty as a tur- 
ban, and a ragged Bedouin gown. Late in the afternoon, 
while hurrying on to get in before the gates should be closed, 
he was hailed by four Arabs ; and when he attempted to 
escape by pushing his donkey, he was brought to by a mus- 
ket-ball passing through the folds of Lis dress and grazing 
his side. A hole in his coat, however, did not save it ; and, 
according to the Arab mode of robbery, they stripped him 
to his skin, and left him stark naked in the road. From his 
manner of telling the story, I am inclined to think that the 
poor fellow had not conducted himself very valiantly ; for 
though he did not regard the scratch on his side or the risk 
he had run of liis life, he mourned bitterly over the loss of 
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his garmenla. Anived in the Holy Land, I bad thought 
danger of all ki ids at an end ; and I could not help recog- 
nising the eingu ar good fortune which had accompanied me 
thus far, and con gratulating myself upon ihe accident which 
bad detained me at Bethlehem. 

We vere »0C i approaching the woila of Jerusalem, and 
seemed to be nost at their foot ; but we were on one of 
the mounlai at encompass the city, and the deep Valley 
of Jehoshi vas yet between us and the holy city — ihe 

sacred but he " gathering-place of 



nations." ^lu. 

side, and in a I 

OD which the ci 

gate. It was gu: 

en more lay basi 

heads as I approa 

looked at me ; anu 

let me pass withou 

citadel ; a soldier _ ^.. . 




ascended on the other 
one of the seven hills 
ring at the Bethlehem 
soldier, and half a doz- 
tside, who raised their 
[Btaches curling as they 
■e me no greeting, they 
On Ihe right was the 
1, and a small red flag. 


the standard of Mohammed, ' 
Id front was an open place, ii 
by clearing away the ruins 
Turkish cities, the stillness 


was drooping against its staff. 
rregular, and apparently formed 
of fallen houses. As in all 
was unbroken ; there was no 



rattling of wheels over the pavements, nor even the tramp 
of horses. 

We wound around the walls, and dismounted at the only 
asylum for strangers, the Latin Convent. I presented my- 
self to the superior ; and, after receiving from him a kind 
and cordial welcome, with the usual apologies for meager 
fare on account of its being Lent, went to the room assigned 
me ; and had just sat down to dinner, when my poor mule- 
teer entered in greater distress than ever. 

Afraid of the very thing that happened, he had started 
immediately on his return to Hebron, and at the gate his 
mules were seized by a soldier for the use of the govern- 



ment. It was in a spirit of perfect wretchedness that the 
poor fellow, BtiU smarting under the loss of his clodies, al- 
moai threw himself at my feet, and begged me to intercede 
for him. I was, of course, anxious to help him if I could, 
and immediately rose to go wiih him ; but Paul told me lo 
remain quiei, and he would settle the matter in five minutes. 
Paul was a great admirer of the pacha. Wherever his gov- 
ernment was established, he had made it safe for the trav- 
eller; and Paul's courage always rose and fell according lo 
the subdued or unsubdued state of ihe population. In the 
city of Jerusalem the wind could scarcely blow without the 
leave of Ibrahim Pacha ; and Paul had moiuited on stilte 
almost as soon as we crossed the threshold of the gate. 
He had already been at his old tricks of pushing the unre- 
sisting Arabs about, and kicking them out of the way, as in 
the miserable villages on the Nile ; and, strong in the om- 
nipotence of the firman, he now hurried to the gale ; but he 
came back faster than he went. I have no doubt that he 
was very presuming and impudent, and richly deserved more 
than he got ; but, at all events, he returned on a full run, 
and in a towering passion. The soldier had given him the 
usual Mussulman abuse, showering upon him the accus- 

m d ' d g" d Ch ' " " nd m ver, had driven, 
hn h g fnd by Ughma" Jew," and 

h ng hpbohh and h n ter. Paul ran 

y I m h I m ! d b 1 would have been 
h h hAbhdkp gainst him ; and, 

bngwhh d y f)ng 11 da Jew, begged 
m kd fhg Iw roused myself, 

n m h bj h p 1 I P 1 as by the gen- 

In nf! hgndhd late figure of my 

poor muleteer ; and leaving ray unfinished meal, with my 
firman in my hand, and Paul and the muleteer at my heels, 
I started for the palace of the governor. 

Old things and new are strangely blended in Jerusalem ; 
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ftnd the nsideni^e of the Turkish governor is in the large 
building which -o this day bears the name of Pontius Pilate. 
Paul uAd me it ; history as we were ascending the steps ; 
and it passed ll rough my mind aa a strange thing, ihat al- 
most the first D'oment after emering the city, I was making 
a complaint, p' 'haps in the same hali where the Jews had 
complained o :iirist before Pontius Pilate, having with mo 
3 follower at Christ, whom the Jews reviled and buf- 

feted, bur nder the indignily of being called a Jew. 



The go 


f governors in the East, 


and probably f 


in the time of our Sa- 


viour, sat ia a 


receive everybody who 


had any compii 


Ivan was a raised plat- 


form, on an irou 


overed with rich Tur- 


key rugs, and ov i 


d lion-skJD. His face 


was noble, and hi i 


d the finest I oversaw; 


a pair of large pis. 


:us sabre were lying by 


his side, and a rici 


a back over his she ol- 


dera, displayed a f. „,.. ....... ..; 


ive served as a model 



for a Hercules. Altogether, he reminded me of Richard in 
hia tent on the plains of Acre. At the moment of my entry 
he was breathing on a brilliant diamond, and 1 noticed on 
hia finger an uncommonly beautiful emerald. He received 
me with great politeness ; and when I handed him the pa- 
cha's firman, with a delicacy and courtesy I never saw sur 
passed, he returned it to me unopened and unread, telling 
me that my dress and appearance were sufficient recom- 
mendation to the best services in his power. If the reader 
would know what dress and appearance are a sufficient rec- 
ommendation to the best oHices of a Turkish governor, I 
will merely mention that, having thrown ofi", or rather hav- 
ing been stripped of, most of my Turkish dress at Hebron, 
I stood before the governor in a red larbouch, with a long 
black silk tassel, a blue roundabout jacket buttoned up to the 
throat, gray pamalooiis, boots splashed with mud, a red 
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Basb, a pair of large Turkish pistols, swon md my Nnbian 
club in my hand ; and the only decided mt i. of aristocracy 
about me was my beard, which, though nc 80 long as the 
governor's, far exceeded it in brilliancy of implesion. 

The few moments I had had for obs< ation, and the 
courteous demeanour of the governor, diss led me of my 
anger ; and coffee and the first pipe over, I ;ated ray griev- 
ances very dispassionp'"!'" Paul's ™n^ii raa still domi- 
nant, and I have no doi conduct of the 
soldior as much worse ll I'emor, turning 
to me without any fu: I if he should 
have him bastinadoed. e startled even 
Paul ; and feeling a litt a precipitation, 
1 was now more anxioi aent than I had 
before been to procun m to spare the 
polfiier, and merely ord mules. Wilh- 
oul another, word he ca equesting me to 
wait, ordered him to accuinjiany Faid to the gate where the 
scene look place ; and when Paul returned, the muleteer, 
with a thankful heart, was already on his way to Hebron, 
had the satisfaction of learning, too, that the officers weie 
n the track of the robbers who had stripped him, and be- 
ire morning the governor expected to have them in custody. 
Several times afterward I called upon the governor, and 
as always treated with the same politeness. Once, when 
was walking alone outside the walls, I met him sitting on 
,he grass, with hisjanizarics and slaves standing up around 
lim ; and the whole Turkish popidation being out wandering 
mong the tomb.s, he procured for me a respect and considera- 
ion which I think were useful to me afterward, by calling me 
3 a seat beside him, and giving mo the pipe from his own 
mouth. Some months afterward, at Genoa, I saw a brief arti- 
cle in an Italian paper, referring to a previous article, giving 
of a then late revolution there, in which the gov- 
in the imuit of fallinfr into the hands of the insur- 
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genta.. I have iiever see 


n any account of the particulars of 


this revolution, and do i 


lot know wlie^er he ia now livinc 


or dead. In th< East life hangs by so brilile a ihread, that 


when you pwt fiom a mi 


m in power, in all probability you 


will never »ee h ni again 


1 can only hope thai the Gover- 


norof Jenwalen, still livi 


83, and that his condition in life is 


as happy M- .n I saw 


him. 


It waa 1 ay aftem 


lOon when I arrived at Jerusalem. 


I had a let iniroduci 


lion to Mr. 




can raissto 




did WIS to look for him. 


One of the moi: 




/e me the direction lo 


the American | 




Lis name ; and, instead 


of Mr. Thompsbj 




ng, who had been tbero 


about a year in hi 




governor, Mr. Whiting 


did not want any c 




re, being among judges. 


it was not my dtei 






I waa an America 




stance from home the 


name of countryma 




n the city of Jerusalem 



such a meeting wab ~^ ^im a lam and mosl welcome inci' 
dent; while to me, who had so long been debarred alt coih 
versation except with Paul and the Arabs, it waa a pleunra 
which few can ever know, to sit down with a compatriot, 
and once more, in my native tongue, hold converse of my 

Each of us soon learned to look upon the other as a 
friend ; for we found that an old friend and schoolmate of 
mine had been also a friend and schoolmate of his own. 
He would have had me stay at his house ; but I returned to 
the convent, and with my thoughts far away, and full of the 
home of which we had been talking, I slept for the first 
night in the city of Jerusalem. 

The first and most interesting object withirfthe walla of 
the holy city, the spot lo which every pilgrim first directs 
his steps, is the holy sepulchre. The traveller who has 
never read the descriptions of those who have preceded him 
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in a pilgrimage through the Holy Land, Aa his expecta- 
tions strangely disappointed, when, appi iching this hal- 
lowed tomb, he sees around him the toll ing houses of a 
ruined city, and is conducted lo the door of gigantic church. 
This edi£ce is another, and perhaps thi principal, monu- 
ment of the Empress Helena's piety. W at authority she 
had for fixing here t!ie site of the Kedeem ''s burial-place I 
will not stop to inquire. Doubtless she d her reasons ; 
and there is more pleasure in believinj than in raising 
doubts which cannot ■"" — "^ — ^ '" he front of the 
church is a large coi alers in beads, 

crucifixes, and relics ; icuous of whom 

are the Christians of B ! of the Saviour, 

the Virgin, and a host ' mother of pearl, 

in all kinds of fantasljc cisety (he time 

at which 1 had wishei in Jerusalem — 

the season of Easier — rims, from every 

part of llie Eastern wo fed for the great 

ceremonies of the hoi ft was thronged 

with them, crowded togeum. m that it was almost impossi- 
ble to move, and waiting, like myself, till the door of the 
church should be opened. 

The holy sepulchre, as in the days when all the chivalry 
of Europe armed to wresl it from them, is still in the hands 
of the infidels ;ad Idh dh df 

old crusader leap fm bbd bhldh hy 

Turk, with the ai f 1 d d m d g 1 

at the door, and 1 h 1 m b d d g 

back the crowd of ruggl g Ch A oo h 

door was opened h m d f d I 

was in the front k b 1 h mp d d 

perfect storm ofph 3)g dh gl 

ried almost he adlo h b dy f 1 h h Th p 

continued behind, hurrying me along, and kicking ofl" my 
shoes ; and in a stale of desperate excitement both of mind 
Vol. 11.-0 
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and body, utterly unsnited to the place and time, I Tound 
myself aunding aver the so called tomb ol' Christ ; where, 
to enhance the incongruity of the scene, at the head of ihe 
sepulchre stood a. long-bearded monls, with a plate in his 
hand, receiving the paras of the pllgtima. My dress marked 
me as a different person from the miserable, beggarly crowd 
before me ; and expecting a better contribution from me, at 
the tomb of him who had pronounced that all men are equal 
in the sight of God, with an expression of contempt like 
the " canaille" of a Frenchman, and with kicks, cufls, and 
blows, he drove back those before me, and gave me a place 
zt the head of the sepulchre. My feelings were painfully 
disturbed, as well by the manner of my entrance as by the 
irreverent demeanour of the monk ; and disoippointed, dis- 
gnsted, and sick at heart, while hundreds were still strug- 
gling for admission, I turned away and left the church. A 
'warmer imagination than mine could perhaps have seen, in 
a white marble sarcophagus, " the sepulchre hewn out of a 
lock," and in the fierce struggling of these barefooted pil- 
griroa the devotion of sincere snd euneat piety, bunung t* 
do homage in the holiest ot places ; but I could not. 

It was refreshing to turn from this paioftd exhibition of a 
deformed and degraded Chrisiianity to a simpler and purer 
scene. The evening before, Mr. Whiting had told me that 
religions exercises would be performed at his house the 
next day ; and 1 hastened from the church to join in the 
grateful service. I founa him sitting at a table, with a 
large family Bible open before him. His wife was present, 
with two little Armenian girls, whom she was educating to 
assist her in her school ; and I was not a. little surprised to 
find that, when 1 had taken my seat, the congregation was 
assembled. In fact, Mr. Whiting had only been waiting 
for me ; and, as soon as I came in, he commenced the ser- 
Tice to which f had been so long a stranger. It was long 
since I had heard the words of truth from the lips of a 
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preacher; an4.as I sat with my eyes fixed upon the Garden 
of Gethsemane and the Mount of Olives, I could not help 
thinking of it as a strangely-interesting fact, that here, iu 
the holy city of Jerusalem, where Christ preached and died, 
though thousands were calling upon his name, the only 
persons who were praising him in simplicity and truth were 
a missionary and his wife, and a passing traveller, all from 
a far-distant land. I had, moreover, another subject of re- 
flection. In Greece I had been struck with the fact that 
the only schools of instruction were those established by 
American missionaries, and supported by the liberality of 
American citizens ; that our young republic was thus, in 
part, discharging the debt which the world owes to the an- 
cient mistress of science and the arts, by sending forth her 
sons to bestow the elements of knowledge upon the de- 
scendants of Homer and Pericles, Plato and Aristotle ; and 
here, on the very spot whence the apostles had gone forth 
to preach the glad tidings of salvation to a ruined world, a 
missionary from the same distant land was standing as an 
apostle over the grave of Christianity, a solitary labourer 
striving to re-establish the pure faith and worship that were 
founded on this spot eighteen centuries ago. 
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Church of Ihe Holy Seputchre.— An uneipecled Discorotj. — Hount Cnl- 
vary,— The Sepulchre.— The Vulloj of Jehoilmphat.— The GanJen ot 
OalhaeiBaBe,— Place of the Tdnple.—Tbe (bur Groat Toinbg.— Siloa's 
Brook. 

During my stay in Jerusalem a day seldom passed is 
which 1 did not visit the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
but my occupation was chiefly to observe the conduct oCthe 
pilgrims ; and, if the reader will accompany me into the in- 
terior, he will see what I was in the habit of aeeuig every 
day. 

The key of the church is kept by the governor of the 
city ; the door is guarded by a Turk, and opened only at 
fixed hours, and then OTily with the consent of the three 
convents, and in the pr»senc« of their several dragorara ; 
an arrangement which often causes great and vexatious de- 
lays to such as desire admittance. This formality was 
probably intended for solemnity and effect, but its conse- 
quence is exactly the reverse ; for, as soon as the door is 
opened, the pilgrims, who have almost always been kept 
waiting for some time, and have naturally become impa- 
tient, rush in, struggling with each other, overturning the 
dragomen, and thumped by the Turkish doorkeeper, and 
are driven like a herd of wild animals into the body of the 
church. I do not mean to exaggerate a picture, the lightest 
of whose shades is already too dark. 1 describe only what 
I saw, and with this assurance the reader must believe me 
when I say that [ frequently considered it putting life and 
limb in peril to mingle in that crowd. Probably it is not 
always so ; but there were at that time within the walls of 



naa come to tisu trie i\oiy sepulclire. 

Supposing, theD, the rush to be over, and the traveller to 
have recoTerad from its effects, he will find himself in a 
large apartment, forming a sort of vestibule ; on tlie left, in 
a recess of the wall, is a large divan, cushioued and car- 
peted, where the Turkish doorkeeper ih usually siiung, with 
half a dozen of his friends, smoking the long pipe and 
drinking coffee, and always conducting himaelt with great 
dignity and propriety. Directly in front, surmounied by 
an iron railing, having at each end three enormous wax 
candles more than twenty leet higli, and su^pendod above 
it a number of silver lamps ol different sizes and i ishions, 
gifts from the Catholic, Greek, and Armenian ron\enls, la 
a long flat stone, called tlie ' sione of unclton ," and on this, 
it is said, the body of our Lord was laid when taken down 
from the cross, and washed and anointed in preparation for 
sepulture. This is the first object that arresis the pilgrims 
on iheir entrance ; and here they prostrate themselves in 
succession, the old and the young, women and children, the 
rich man and the beggar, and all kiss tlie sacred alone. It 
is a slab of polished white marble ; and one of the monks, 
whom I questioned on the subject as he rose from his knees, 
after kissing it most devoutly, told me that it was not the 
genuine stone, which he said was under it, the marble hav- 
ing been placed there as an ornamental covering, and to 
protect the hallowed relic from the abuses of the Greeks. 

On the left is an iron circular railing, in the shape of a 
large parrot's cage, having within it a lamp, and marking 
the spot where the women sat while the body was anointed 
for the tomb. In front of this is an open area, surrounded 
by high square columns, supporting a gallery above. The 
area is covered by a dome, imposing in appearance and ef- 
fect ; and directly under, in the centre of the area, is an ob- 
long building, about twenty feet long and twelve feet high. 
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circnlar at the back, but squaie and finished with a platfonn 
in front ; and wiihin ihis building is the holy gepulchre. 

Leaving for a moment the throng that is constantly press- 
ing at the door of the sepulchre, let us make the tour of the 
church. Around the open space under the dome are small 
chapels for the Syrians, Copts, Maronitos, and other sects 
of Christians who have not, likb ihe Catholics, the Greeks, 
and Armenians, large chapels in the body of the church. 
Between two of the pillars is a small door, opening to a 
dark gallery, which ' — "nks lold me, lo the 

tombs of Joseph anc m which and that 

of the Saviour there is n communication. 

These tombs are excavat' , which hero forms 

the floor of the chamber. expectation of ma- 

king a discovery, I remem in prying about this' 

part of the building alone de taper that lighted 

the chamber and stepped the tomb ; and 1 had 

just time to see that on avations never could 

have been intended for a tomo, uc.^n not more than three 
feet long, when I heard the footsteps of pilgrim visiters, and 
ficrannhled out with such haste that I let the taper fall, put 
out the light, and had to grope my way back in the daA. 

Farther on, and nearly in range of the front of the sepid- 
chre, is a large opening, forming a sort of court to the entrance 
of the Latin Chapel. On one side is a gallery, containing a 
fine organ ; and the chapel itself is neat enough, and differs 
but little from those in the churches of Italy. This is called 
the chapel of apparition, where Christ appeared lo the Vir- 
gin, Within the door, on the right, in an enclosure, com- 
pletely hidden from view, is the pillar of flagellation, to 
which our Saviour was tied when he was scourged, before 
being taken into the presence of Pontius Pilate. A long 
stick is passed through a hole in the enclosure, the handle 
being outaide, and the pilgrim thrusts it in till it strikes 
against the pillar, when he draws it out and kisses the 
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point. Only one half of ihe pillar is hei ; the otherhalf 
is in ono of tho cliurchea at Rome, nh % may also be 
seen the table on which our Saviour a: his last supper 
with his disciples, and the alone on whicl he cock crowed 
when Peter denied hia raasier ! 

Going baciw again from the door of the lapel of appari- 
tion, and turning (o the left, on ihe righi the outside of 
the Greek chapel, which occupies the lat ^st space in the 
body of the church ; and on the left is a nge of chapels 

and doors, the first of v ion where, they 

say, our Saviour was as led to cruci- 

fision. In front of ihi igible machine, 

described as the Bloni our was placed 

when put in the stocks of this incident 

iii the story of man's n probability, has 

the reader; but (he C m have a great 

deal more of such knoi i from the Bible. 

Even Paul knew mucl id in the sacred 

volume ; for he had a priest in Malla, 

and giving many particuitua in tbe life of our Saviour 
which all the evangelists never knew, or knowing, have en- 
tirely omitted. 

Next is the chapel where the sold e ho u k h s 
spear into the side of the Redecme a he h n pon he 
cross, retired and wept over his ransg es on Beyond 
this is the chapel where the Jews d ded Ch s a m n 
and " cast lots for iiis vesture." Tl e n s one oi 1 e 
most holy places in the cliurch, the 1 ap 1 of 1 e oss 
Descending twenty-eight broad ma ble eps he er 

comes to a large chamber eighteen pa s squar d mlj 
lighted by a few distant lamps ; ih oof s uppo ] by 
four short columns with enormous cap als I f on of h 
steps is the altar, and on the right a s a on wh h he E n 
press Helena, advised by a dream wl e e he u o was 
to be found, sat and watched the wo kmen who e e d g 
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ging below, leacending 


again fourteen steps, another 


chamber is rea hed, darker and more dimly lighted than the 


first, and hung tith faded red tapestry ; a marble slab, hav- 


ing on it a fif :re of the c 


ross, covers the mouth of the 


pit in which th true cross \ 


Fas found. The next chapel is 


over the spot ' lere our Saviour was crowned with thorns ; 


and under ih altar, protected by an iron grating, is the 


very stone on hich he sal 


,. Then the visiter arrives at 


Mount Cal 






A nam 




hieen aleps leads lo a 


chapel abc». 




'ed wiih marble in mo- 


saic, and hun) 




:en tapestry and lamps 


dimly burning ; i 




jd by two short pillars. 


hung also with ; 




I quadrangular arches. 


At the extremity ' 






and figures ; and 




rcular silver plate, with 


a hole in the cenii 




pot in which rested the 


eiep of the cross. 




sf the hole is another, 


the two designating — (,...„, 




) the crosses of the two 



thieves were erected ; and near by, on the s 
platform, is a crevice about three feet long and three inchea 
wide, having brass bars over it and a covering of silk ; re- 
moving the covering, by the aid of a lamp I saw benea^ a 
fissure in a rock ; and this, say the monks, is the rock 
which was rent asunder when our Saviour, in the agonies 
of death, cried out from the cross, " My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?" Descending lo the floor of the 
church, underneath is an iron grating which shows more 
distinctly the fissure in the rock ; and directly opposite is a 
large monument over the head of — Adam. 

The reader will probably think that all these things are 
enough to be comprised under one roof ; and, having fin- 
ished the tour of the church, I returned to the great object 
of ihe pilgrimage to Jerusalem — the Holy Sepulchre. Ta- 
king olf the shoes on the marble platform in front, the 
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visiter is admitted by s low door, on entering which the 
proudest hoad must needs do reverence. In tho centre of 
the first chamber is the stone which was rolled away from 
the month of tho sepulchre — a square block of marble, cut 
and polished ; and though the Armenians have lately suc- 
ceeded in establishing the genuineness of the stone in their 
chapel on Mount Zion (the adraiaaion by the other monks, 
however, being always accompanied by the assertion that 
they stole it), yet the infatuated Greek still kisses and 
adores this block of marble as the very stone on which the 
angel sat when he announced to the women, " He is not 
dead ; he is risen ; come see the place where the Lord 
lay." Again bending the head, and lower than before, the 
visiter enters the inner chamber, the holiest of holy places. 
The sepulchre "hewn out of the rock" is a marble sar- 
cophagus, somewhat resembling a. common marble bathing- 
tub, with a lid of the same material. Over it hang forty- 
three lamps, which bum without ceasing night and day. 
The sarcophagus is six feet one inch long, and occupies 
about one half of the chamber; and one of the monks being 
always present to receive the gifts or tribute of the pilgrims, 
there is only room for three or four at a lime to enter. The 
walls are of a greenish marble, usually called verd-antique, 
and this is all. And il will be borne in mind that all this 
is in a building above ground, standing on the lloor of tho 
church. 
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to be envied who can so believe. I cannot imagine a 
higher and holier enthusiasm ; and it would be far more 
agreeable to sustain than to dissolve such illusions ; but, 
although I might be deceived by my own imagination and 
the glowing descriptions of travellers, I would at least have 
the merit of not deceiving others. The sepulchre of Christ 
is too holy a thing to be made the subject of trickery and 
deception ; and I am persuaded that it would be far better 
lor the interests of Christianity that it had remained for 
ever locked up in the hands of the Turks, and all access to 
it been denied to Christian feet. 

But I was not disposed to cavil. It was far easier, and 
suited my humour far better, to take things as I found them ; 
and in this spirit, under the guidance of a monk and accom- 
panied by a procession of pilgrims, I wandered through the 
streets of Jerusalem ; visited the Pool of Bethesda, where 
David saw Bathsheba bathing ; the five porches where the 
sick were brought to be healed,; the house of Simon the 
Pharisee, where Mary Magdalene confessed her sins ; the 
prison of St. Peter; the house of Mary the mother of 
Mark ; the mansion of Dives and the house of Lazarus 
(which, by-the«way, not to be skeptical again, did not look 
as if its tenant had ever lain at its neighbour's gate, and 
begged for the ** crumbs which fell from the rich man's 
table") ; and entering the Via Dolorosa, the way by which 
the Saviour passed from the judgment-hall of Pilate to Cal- 
vary, saw the spot where the people laid hold of Simon the 
Cjnrene, and compelled him to bear the cross ; three difier- 
ent stones on which Christ, fainting, sat down to rest; 
passed under the arch called Ecce homo, and looked up at 
the window from which the Roman judge exclaimed to the 
persecuting Jews, " Behold the man." 

But if the stranger leaves the walls of the city, his faith 
is not so severely tested ; and, for my own part, disposed 
to indemnify myself for my unwilling skepticism, the third 
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day after my arrival at Jerusalem, on a bright and beautiful 
morning, with ray Nubian dub in my hand, which soon be- 
came the terror of all the cowardly dogs in Jerusalem, I 
stood on the threshold of St. Stephen's Gale. Paul was 
with me ; and stopping for a moment among the lomba in 
the Turkish burying-groond, we descended lowarda ihe 
bridge across the brook Kedron, and the mysterious Valley 
of Jehoshaphat. Hero 1 was indeed among the hallowed 
places of the Bible. Here all was as nature had left it, 
and spared by the desecrating hand of man ; and as I 
gazed upon the vast sepulchral monuments, the tombs of Ab- 
aalom, of Zachariah, and Jehoshaphat, and the thousands 
and lens of thousands of Hebrew tombstones covering the 
declivity of the mountain, I had no doubt I was looking 
upon that great gathering-place, where, three iliousand 
years ago, ihe Jew buried his dead under the shadow of 
the Temple of Solomon; and where, even at this day, in 
every cooniry where his race is known, it is ihe dearest 
wish of his heart thai his bones may be laid to rest among 
those of his long-burjed ancestors. 

Near the bridge is a small table-rock, reverenced as the 
spot where Stephen ihe Martyr was stoned to death ; but 
even here one cannot go far without finding the handiwork 
of the Lady Helena. A little to the left is the lomb of Jo- 
seph and Mary. Descending a few steps to a large marble 
door, opening to a subterraneous church, excavated from 
the solid rock, and thence by a flight of fifty marble steps, 
each twenty feet long, we came to tlie floor of the cham- 
ber. On the right, in a large recess, is the lomb of the 
Virgin, having over it an altar, and over the aliar a paint- 
ing representing her deathbed, with the Son standing over 
her, to comfort her and receive her blessing. This is an 
interesting domestic relation in whicli to exhibit a mother 
and her son ; but rather inconsistent with the Bible account 
of the Virgin Mother being present at the crucifixion of 
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our Lord, b ?ed, it is a singular Tact, ihat with all the 

pious homage /hich they pay to the Son of God, adoring 



th the Father in power and goodness, and 

very ground on which he is supposed to 

re is Biill among the Christians of the East 

ncy to look upon him as a man of flesh. 

d by a universal aenti- 

iiual character of our Nafiour, it would be 

ng at defiance the religious impreasiona of 

tallied of familiarly by 

I risk of incurring this 

mle their character, to 

lO Saviour, and of every 

h whom thoy had been 

sing the •' little Jesus ;" 

)ur of hia hair, his com- 

: life, real or supposed, 

en to the " washing of 



worshipping 
have trodden 
a constant ic 
In a 

mont of the 
regarded ' ing 

the peopl 
the peoplt 
reproach, 
say that I have 
incident in his h 
familiar in his lifi 
of his statnre, sii 
plexion, and of ev. 
from hia ascenaiot 
hia linen." 

At the foot of the hill, on the borders of the Valley <^ 
Jehoshaphal, beneath the Mount of Olives, ve came to the 
Garden of Gethsemane. Like the great batlle-gromids 
where kingdoms have been lost and won, the stubborn earth 
beaia no traces of the acenes that have passed upon its anr- 
face ; and a stranger might easily pass the Garden of Geth- 
aemane without knowing it as the place where, on the 
night on which he was betrayed, the Saviour watched with 
his disciples. It was enclosed by a low, broken stone fence, 
and an Arab Fellah was quietly turning up the ground with 
hia spade. According to my measurement, the garden is 
forty-seven paces long and forty-four wide. It contains 
eight olive-treea, which the monks believe to have been 
standing in the days of our Saviour, and to which a getUle- 
man, in whose knowledge I have confidence, ascribed an 
^e of more than eight hundred years. One of these, the 
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largest) baiked and scarified by the knives of pilgrims, is 
reverenced as the identical tree under which Christ was 
betrayed ; and its enormous roots, growing high out of the 
earth, could induce a belief of almost any degree of anti- 
quity. A little outside the fence of the garden is a stone, 
reverenced as marking the hallowed place where Christ, in 
the agony of his spirit, prayed that the cup might pass 
from him ; a little farther, where he *' sweat great drops of 
blood f and a little farther is the spot to which he returned, 
and found the disciples sleeping ; and no good pilgrim ever 
passes from the Crarden of Gethsemane to the Mount of 
Olives without doing reverence in thei^e holy places. 

In company with a long procession of pilgrims, who had 
been assembling in the garden, we ascended the Mount of 
Olives. The mount consists of a range of four mountains, 
vn& summits of unequal altitudes. The highest rises from 
the Crafden of Gethsemane, and is the one fixed upon as the 
place of our Saviour's ascension. About half way up is a 
ruined monastery, built, according to the monks, over the 
spot where Jesus sat down and wept over the city and ut* 
tered that prediction which has since been so fearfully 
verified. The olive still maintains its place on its native 
mountain, and now grows spontaneously upon its Xoj^ and 
sides, as in the days of David and our Saviour. In a few 
moments we reached the summit, the view from which «ra«. 
braces, perhaps, more interesting objects than any other in 
tlie world ; the Valley of Jehoshaphat, the Garden of Geth- 
semane, and the city of Jerusalem, the Plains of Jericho, 
the valley of the Jordan, and the Dead Sea. 

On the top of the mountain is a miserable Arab village, 
in the centre of which is a small octagonal building, erect- 
ed, it is said, over Uie spot from which our Saviour ascend* 
ed into heaven ; and the print of his foot, say the monks, is 
still to be seen. This print is in the rock, enclosed by an 
oblong border of marble ; and pilgrims may at any time be 

Vol. n-— > 
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seen tailing, ir vrax, impressions of the holy roolstep ; and 
for this, too, th :y aie indebted to the research and bouniy 
of the Empres! Helena. 

Descending igain to the ruined monastery, at the place 
where our Sav »ur, more ihan eighteen hundred years ago, 
wept over the l.y and predicted iia eiernal ruin, I sal down 
on a rough st ; to survey and muse over the favoured and 
fallen Jeniai i. The whole city lay extended before me 
like a mv :ould see and distinguish the streets, and 
the whol< at the farther wall ; and 

oh! how of our Saviour's love. 

Though ei d age of imperial Rome, 

it retained the s of its Jewish kings, 

and, pre-emineni lendid fanes of heathen 

worship, rose thi le great King Solomon. 

Solomon and al sp-dried; centuries ago 

the great tempi*. le " glory of the whole 

earth," was a heap prophetic words of our 

Saviour, not one s. „^ . ^^«n another; and, in the 

wanton spirit of triunqth, a conquering general drore hia 
plough over its site. For years its very site lay buried in 
ruins, till the Saracen came with his terrible war-cry, " The 
Koran or the sword ;" and the great mosque of Omar, the 
holy of holies in the eyes of all true believers, now rears 
its toily dome upon the foundations of the Temple of Sol- 
omon. 

From the place where I sal, the mosque of Omar was the 
only object that relieved the general dulness of ihe city, and 
all the lest was dark, monotonous, and gloomy ; no spires 
reared their tapering points to the skies, nor domes, nor 
minarets, the pride and ornament of other Turkish cities. 
All was as still as death ; and the only sign of life that 
1 could see was the straggling figure of a Mussulman, with 
his slippers in his hand, stealing up the long courtyard to 
the threshold of the mosque. The mosque of Omar, like 
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the great mosque at Mecca, the birthplace of the Prophet, 
is regarded with far more veneration than even ihat of St. 
Sophia, or any other edifice of the Mohammedan worship ; 
and lo ihia day the Koran or the sword is the doom of any 
bold intruder within its sacred precincts. At the northern 
extremity of the mosque is the Golden Gate, for many 
years closed, and flanked with a tower, in which a Mus- 
aulman soldier is constantly on guard ; for the Turks be- 
lieve that, by that gale, th one day enter 
and obtain possession of if mystery and 
wonder, and still to be the les ! " It shall 
be trodden down by the he lime of (he 
Gentiles he fulfilled ;" and ;onie when the 
crescent shall no longer gli traeiils, nor the 
banner of the Prophet wavi 

Returning To the Valley o id passing along 

its eastern side, we came irying-giound of 

the Jews. Among its mon , unique in their 

appearance and constructi< I'rom lime imme- 

morial as the tombs of ALaaiom, Jehoshaphat, St. James, 
and the Prophet Zachariah. All are cut out of tbe solid 
rock ; the tomb of Absalom is a single stone, as large as 
an ordinary iwo-story house, and ornamented with twenty- 
four semi-columns of the Doric order, supporting a Iriangu- 
lar pyramidal top. The top is battered and defaced ; and 
no pilgrim, whether Jew or Christian, ever passes through 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat without casting a stone at the 
sepulchre of the rebellious son. No entrance lo this sep- 
ulchre has ever been discovered ; and the only way of 
getting into the interior is by a hole broken for the purpose 
in one of the sides. 



the walls, and nearly filled with sand and crumbling stones. 
The next is the tomb of St. James, standing out boldly in 
the side of the moimtain, with a handsome portico of four 
columns in front, an entrance at the side, and many cham- 
bers within. After this is the tomb of Zachariah, like that 
of Absalom, hewn out of the solid rock ; and like that, too, 
having no known entrance. Notwithstanding the specific 
names given to these tombs, it is altogether uncertain to 
what age they belong ; and it is generally considered that 
the style of architecture precludes the supposition that they 
are the work of Jewish builders. 

Leaving them after a cursory examination, we descended 
the valley ; and, following the now dry bed of the Kedron, 
we came to ^^ Siloa's Brook, that flowed fast by the oracle 
of God," which, coming from the foot of Mount Zion, here 
presents itself as a beautiful stream, and runs winding and 
murmuring through the valley. Hundreds of pilgrims were 
stretched on its bank ; and a little above is the sacred pool 
issuing from the rock, enclosed by stone walls, with a de* 
scent by two flights of steps. " Go wash in the Pool of 
Siloam," said Christ to the man who was born blind ; and, 
like myself, a number of pilgrims were now bending over 
the pool and washing in its hallowed waters. Passing by 
the great tree under which the Prophet Isaiah was sawed 
asunder, I turned up towards the city, and in a few minutes 
was standing on Mount Zion. 



K 



THE FIELD OF BLOOD. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



All that is intereGting about Jerusalem may be seen in 
a few days. My health compelled me to remain there 
more than three weeks, during which I made two excursions, 
one to the ancient city of Joppa, and the other to the Dead 
Sea. As soon as I could do so, however, I visited alt the 
places, to see which is the business of a pilgrim to the 
holy city. The fourth morning after my arrival I went out 
at the Bethlehem Gate, and, croasing the valley of the sons of 
Hinmon, on the side of the opposite raounUin I came 10 
the Aceldama, or field of blood, the fipid bousht with "the 
thirty pieces of silver," which to this day remama a public 
burying-place or potter's field. A large chamber escai a- 
ted in the rock is still the charnel-house ot ilie poor and 
unhonoured dead of Jerusalem. The fabulous account is, 
thai the earth of that field will in forty-eight hoi 
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tant, is wh»t ie called ihe Sepulchre of the Kings of Judah. 
This Bepulchte is hewn out of the rock, and has in front a 
large square e :cavatioii, the entrance to which is under a 
small arch. 1 d the left, on entering, is a large portico. 



nine paces loi and lour wide, w 


iih 


an architrave, on which 


are sculptur -uil and flowers. 


much defaced ; and at the 


end, on the ii a hole 


, niled up 


' with stones aad rubbish. 


barely larj ugh to enable one 


1 to crawl through on hands 


and knee" - s to a 


chamber 




^ht paces square ; and 


from this 






doors, two directly op- 


posite and 






ng that to the right, we 


found ourav. 






r, on each of the three 


sides of vhicb 






with smaller ones on 


either side, opem 






icles, in each of which 


were places for 






a door of this chamber. 


now lying on the 






us work. It had been 


cut from the solid 






to turn on its hinges or 


BOcketa without hi 






emoved from its place. 


On the right, a siuBiv « 




Ul- 


wn several aleps into a 



dsxk chamber, where we found the lid of a Barcophagus 
elegantly carved. The other doors opening frsm &e great 
chamber lead to others inferior in size and workmanship. 
On coming out of one of them, at the very moment when I 
extinguished my light, the hole of entrance was suddenly 
darkened and stopped up. I had left a strange Arab at the 
door; and remembering the fearful thought that had often 
come over me while creeping among the tomba in Bgypt, 
of being shut up and entombed alive, my first impulse was 
to curse my folly in coming into such a place, and leaving 
myself so completely in the power of a stnmger. But I 
was taking the alarm too soon. It was only the Arab him- 
self coming in. He, too, had his apprehensions ; and, from 
my remaining so long within, began to fear that I had 
crawled out some back way, and given his buckaheesh die 
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But enough of the tombs. I leave the abodes of the dead 
and turn to the living ; and among the living in Jerusalem 
thete are few who live better than the monks. Chateau- 
briand, in his poetical description of his pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, gives an exceeding interest to the character of 
these monks. "Here reside," said he, "communities of 
Christian monks whom nothing can compel to forsake the 
tomb of Christ ; neither plunder, nor personal ill treatment, 
TiGT menaces of death itself. Night and day they chant 
their hymns around the holy sepulchre. Driven by the 
cudgel and the sabre, women, children, flocks, and herds, seek 
refuge in the cloisters of these recluses. What prevents 
the armed oppressor from pursuing his prey, and overthrow- 
ing such feeble ramparts ? the charity oiL the monks. They 
deprive themselves of the last resources of life to ransom 
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day, I owe him aoraething, too, on Paul's account, for he 
did that worthy man of all work a most especial houour. 

Since our arrival at the convent, Paul had relumed to the 
essence of his Catholic faith, to wit, the strict obserrance 
of its forms. In the desert he had often grumbled at being 
obliged to go without animal food ; but no sooner did he 
come within the odour of burning incense, than he felt the 
enormity of ever having entertaLuod so impious a thought, 
and Set himself down lilte a martyr to the table of the con- 
vent. He was, in his way, an epicure ; and it used to 
amuse nie,while playing before him the breast of a chicken, 
to see him Cum his eyes wistfully towards me, and choke 
himself upon pulse and beans. He went through it all, 
however, though with a bad grace ; and hia piety was not 
lost upon the superior, who sent for him a few mornings 
after our arrival, and told him that a grand ceremony of 
washing the feet of the disciples was to take place in the 
chapel, and desired him to officiate as one of them. It was 
amusing to see Paul's altered mamier on his return. With 
a dignity, and, at the same lime, a respect, which he seemed 
all at once to have acquired from his clear understanding 
of his relative duties, he asked me whether I could spare 
him the next afternoon, stating the reason and the honour 
the superior had done him. I told him, of course, that I 
would not interfere with his playing such an important part ; 
Knd as it would be a new character for him to appear in, I 
should like to be present at the representation. The next 
day he came lo me with hia coat buttoned light across his 
breast, his boots poliahed, and hat smoothed to a hair, and 
told me, with great gravity, that the superior had sent me 
his particular compliments, and an invitation to be present 
at the ceremony ; and turning away, he remarked, with an 
air of nonchalance, that a Sicilian priest, who had just left 
me, and who was arranging lo accompany me to the Dead 
Sea, was to be one of his associates in the ceremony. 
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Paul was evidenlly very much lifted > ; he was con- 
stantly telling Elias, ihe cook of the conve , that he wanted 
Buch and such » thing fur lo-morrow aftern jn ; begging me 
not to make any engagement fur to-morro' afternoon ; and, 
ID due season, lo-morrow afternoon canii I entered my 
room a little before liie time, and found ', m at rehearsal, 
with a large tub of water beftjre him, prud itly washing his 
feet befori^hand. I was a good deal dispo! d to bring down 
his dignity, and told him that it was well e. lugh to rehearse 
his part, but that he ( st one foot un- 

washed, as a sort of j the superior- 

Paul was a good deal vity of manner, 

and got out of my reac Id. Afterward, 

however, I saw him i rs, talking with 

the Sicilian with a gre ^ity than ever. 

I saw him again in thi ent, standing in 

line with his sssociati lim, the Sicilian 

pnest, and one monk, i up, I never saw 

a set of harder-looking 

This ceremony of tt,.o,..,is "-ne leei ol the disciples, in- 
tended by our Saviour as a beautiful lesson of humility, is 
performed from year to year, ostensibly to leach the same 
lesson ; and in this case the hinnility of the superior was 
exalted shamefully at the expense of the disciples. Most 
of the twelve would have come under tlie meaning, though 
inexplicable, term of " loafer ;" but one, a vagrant Pole, 
was, beyond all peradventure, the greatest blackguard I ever 
saw. A black muslin frock-coat, dirty and glossy from long 
use, buttoned tight across the breast, and reaching down to 
his ancles, and an old ibxy, low-crowned hat, loo big for 
him, and almost covering his eyes and ears, formed his en- 
tire dress, for he had no trousers, shoes, or shirt ; he was 
snub-nosed, pock-marked, and sore-eyed ; wore a long 
beard, and probably could not remember the last lime he 
had washed his face ; think, then, of his feet. If Paul had 
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been dignified, he was puffed ap almost to bursting ; and the 
self-complacency with which he looked upon himself and 
ail around himwaa admirable beyond description. By great 
good fortune for my designs against Paul, the Pole stood 
next and before him in the line of the quasi disciples ; and 
it WHS refreshing to lum from the consequential and com- 
placent air of ihe one to the crestfallen look of the other; 
and to see him, the moment he caught my eye, with a sud' 
denness that made me laugh, turn hia head lo the other 
side -, but he had hardly got it there before he found me on 
that side too ; and so I kepi him watching and dodging, and 
in a perpetual fidget. To add to his mortificalion, the Pole 
seemed to lake particularly to him ; and as he was before 
him in the line, was constantly turning round and speaking 
to him with a patronising air ; and I capped the climax of 
his agony by going up in a quiet way, and asking him who 
'was the gentleman before him. I could see him wince, and 
for a moment I thought of letting him alone j but he was 
often on stilts, and I seldom had such an opportunity of 
pulling him down. Besides, it was so ludicrous, I could 
not help it. If I had had any one with me to share the 
joke, it would haive been eiquisite. As it was, when I saw 
his determination to dodge me, I neglected ererything else, 
and devoted myself entirely lo him ; and, let the poor fel- 
low turn where he would, he was sure to find me leaning 
against a pillar, with a smile on my face and my eyes in- 
tently fixed upon him ; occasionally I would go up and ask 
him some question about his friend before him ; and finally, 
as if I could not joke about it any more, and felt on my own 
account the indignity offered to him, I told him that, if I 
were he, 1 would not stand it any longer ; that I waa 
ashamed to see him with such a pack of rascals ; that they 
had made a cai's-paw of him, and advised him to run for it, 
saying that i would stand by him against a bull from the 
pope. He now spoke for the first time, and lold me that he 
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had been thinking of the same thing ; and, by degrees, ac- 
tually worked himself up to the desperate pitch of incurring 
the hazard of excommunication, if it must needs be so, and 
had his shoes and stockings in his hands ready for a start, 
when I brou^t him down again by telling him it would 
soon be over ; and, though he had been shamefully treated, 
that he might cut the gentleman next to him whenever he 
pleased. 

After goading him as long as he could possibly bear, I 
left him to observe the ceremony. At the upper end of the 
chapel, placed there for the occasion, was a large chair, 
with a gilded frame and velvet back and cushion, intended as 
the seat of the nominal disciple. Before it was a large cop- 
per vase, filled with water, and a plentiful sprinkling of 
rose-leaves ; and before that, a large red velvet cushion, on 
which the superior kneeled to perform the office of lavation. 
I need not suggest how inconsistent was this display of 
gold, rose-water, and velvet, with the humble scene it was 
mtended to represent; but the tinsel and show imposed 
upon the eyes for which they were intended. 

One after the other the disciples came up, seated them- 
selves in the chair, and put their feet in the copper vase. 
The superior kneeled upon the cushion, with both his hands 
washed the right foot, wiped it with a clean towel, kissed 
it, and then held it in his hands to receive the kisses of the 
monks, and of all volunteers that offered. All went on 
well enough until it came to the turn of Paul's friend and 
forerunner, the doughty Pole. There was a general titter 
as he took his place in the chair ; and I saw the superior 
and the monk who assisted him hold down their heads and 
laugh almost convulsively. The Pole seemed to be con- 
scious that he was creating a sensation, and that all eyes 
were upon him, and sat with his arms folded, with an ease 
and self-complacency altogether indescribable, looking down 
in the vase, and turning his foot in the superior's hands. 
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htel op, toe up, bo as to Tacilitale the process ; aitd when 
the superior had washed and kissed it, and was holding 
it up for oiheTS to kiss, he looked about him with all the 
grandeur of a monarch in the act of coronation. Keep- 
ing his anna folded, he fairly threw himself back into the 
huge chair, looking from his foot to ihe monks, and from 
the menks (o his foot again, as one lo whom the world had 
nothing more to ofler. It was moie than a minute before 
any one would venture upon the perilous task of kissing 
those very suspicious toes, and the monk who was assisting 
the superior had to go round and drum tliem up ; though he 
had already kissed it once in the way of hia particular duly, 
to act an example he kissed it a second lime ; and now, as 
if ashamed of their backwardness, two or three rushed for- 
ward al once ; and, the ice once broken, the effect seemed 
electric, and there was a greater rush lo kiss his foot than 
there had been lo any of the others. 

It was almost loo hard to follow Paul after this display, 
I ought 10 have spared him, but 1 could nol. His mortifi- 
cation was in proportion to his predecessor's ptiile. He 
was sneaking up' to the chair, when, startled by some noise, 
be raised his head, and caught the eye which, abore all 
others, he would have avoided. A broad laugh was on m]r 
face ; and poor Paul was so discomfited that he stninbled, 
and came near pitching headlong into Ihe vase. I could 
not catch his eye again ; he seemed to have resigned him- 
self to the worst. I followed hira round in the proceasion, 
as he thrice made the tow of the chapel and corridors, with 
a long lighted candle in his hand ; and then we went down 
to the superior's room, where the monks, the superior, the 
twelve, and myself, were entertained with coffee. As die 
Pole, who had lagged behind, entered aflei we were dl 
seated, the superior, with the humOurof a good fellow, cTieJ 
out, " Viva Polacca ■" all broke out into a lond langb, and 
Psul escaped in the midst of it. About an boiff aftMininl 



The reader may remember ihe kinJneBs with which I 
had. been received by the chief rabbi at Hebron. Hia kind- 
ness did not end there ; a few daj-s after my arrival, ihe 
chief rabbi of Jerusalem, the high-prieat of the Jews in ihe 
city of their ancient kings, called upon me, accompanied 
by a Gibraltar Jew who apoke Engliab, and wlio told ma 
that ibey had come at the request of my friciui iji Hebron, 
to receive and welcome me in the city of their frtthera. I 
had already seen a great deal of ihe Jews. I had seen 
lliem in the cities of Italy, everywhere more or leas op- 
pressed; at Rome, shut up every night in their miserable 
quarters aa if they were noxioua beasta ; -in Turkey, perse- 
cuted and oppressed ; along the shores of ihe Black Sea and 
in the licaK of Rusiiia, looked down upon by the serfs of 
that great empire of vassalage ; and, fur the climax of mia- 
ery, I had seen them contemned and apil upon even by ihe 
ignorant and enslaved boors of I'oland. 1 liad seen them 
scattered abroad among all nations, as it had been foretold 
ihcy would be, everywhere a separate and peculiar people; 
and everywhere, uiider all poverty, wretchedness, and op- 
pression, waiting for, and ansiously expecting, the coming 
of a Messiah, to call together their scattered tribes, and re- 
store them to the kingdom of their fathers j and ail this the 
better fitted me for the more interesting spectacle of the 
Jewa in the holy city. In all changes and revolutions, from 
the day when the kingdom of Solomon passed into the 
hands of strangers, nnder the Assyrian, the Roman, the 
Arab, and the Turk, a remnant of that once-favoured people 
has always hovered around the holy city ; and now, as in 
the days of David, old men may be seen at the foot of 
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MoDht Zion, teaching iheir children to read from that m^s- 
teriouH book on which they have ever fondly built iheir 
hopee of a temporal and eternal kingdom. 

The friends made for me by the rabbi at Hebron were 
the very friends above ail others whom I would have se- 
lected for myself. While the Chriatians were preparing 
for the religious ceremonies of Easier, (he Jews were ma- 
king ready for the great feast of the Passover ; and one of 
the first offers of kiodnesa they made me, was an invitation 
to wait and partake of it with them. The rabbi was an old 
man, nearly seventy, with a long white beard, and Aaron 
himself need not have been ashamed of such a represent- 
ative. I would have preferred to atuch myself particu- 
larly to him ; but, as I could speak neither Arabic nor 
Hebrew, and the English Jew was not wdling lo play sec- 
ond, and serve merely as interpreter, I had but little bene- 
fit of the old man's society. 

The Jews are the best lopographerB in Jerusalem, al- 
though their authority ends where the great interest of the 
city begins ; for, as iheir fathers did before ihem, they deny 
the name of Christ, and know nothing of the holy places bo 
anxiously sought for by the ChristianB. That same morn- 
ing they took me to what they call a pan of the wall of Sd1> 
omon's temple. It forms part of the southern wall of the 
mosque of Omar, and is evidently older than the rest, the 
stones being much larger, measuring nine or ten feet long ; 
and I saw that day, aa other travellers may still see every 
Friday in the year, all the Jews in Jerusalem clothed in 
iheir best raiment, winding through the narrow streets of 
their quarter; and under this hallowed wall, with the sa- 
cred volume in theirhands, singing, in the language in which 
they were written, the Songs of Solomon and the Psalms 
of David. White-bearded old men and smooih-cheeked 
boys were leaning over the same book ; and Jewish maid- 
ens, in their long white robes, were standing with their 
faces against the wall, and praying through crack* and 
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The tradition which leaJs then JO pray through 
ttiiH wall is, that during the building of th temple a cloud 
rested over it bo as to prevent any entrant ; and Solomon 
stood at tlie door, and prayed that the cli d might be re- 
moved, and promised that the temple shouli be always open 
to men of every nation desiring to offer up :Byers ; where- 
upon the Lord removed the cloud, and pi miaed that the 
prayers of all people offered up in that | ice ^ould find 
acceptance in his sight ; and now, as the ussulman lords 
it over the place where 1 the Jews are 

not permitted to ente; insinuate their 

prayers through the c that thus they 

may rise from the intt * Grace. The 

tradition is characterie ustrale the de- 

voted constancy with w here to the ex- 

ternals of their faith. 

Returning to the con ough one of the 

bazars, we saw au Aral i, and making a 

proclamation to the era 1 my friend, the 

Gibraltar Jew, was immmia^iij among them, listening earn- 
estly. The subject was one that touched his tenderest sen- 
Bibililies as a dealer in money ; for the edict proclaimed was 
one changing the value of tlie current coin, reducing the tallah- 
rce or dollar from twenty-one to twenty piasters, commanding 
all the subjects of Mohammed Aly to take it at that value, 
and concluding with the usual linale of a Turkish procla- 
mation, " Death to the offender." My Jew, as he had al- 
ready told me several times, was the richest Israelite in 
Jerusalem, and conse{|uenlty took a great interest in every- 
thing that related to money. He told me that he always culti- 
vated an intimacy with the otBcer of the mint ; and, by giving 
him an occasional present, he always got intimation of any 
intended change in lime to save himself. We parted at 
the door of the convent, having arranged that I should go 
with him the next day to the synagogue, and afterward dine 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

The SynagoguB.— Ideal Spre illation .—A Ride in 1h* Rain.— Aa Ei-officuil. 
— Joppa. — A Moral Phenomenon.— Re verencB for Ihe Grave. 

AfiorT nine o'clock the next morning I was with hira, 
and in a few moments we were silting in ihe highest seals 
in the synagogue, at the foot of Mount Zlon. My old friend 
the rabbi was in the desk, reading to a small remnant of 
the Israelites the same law which had been read to their 
fathers on the same spot eyer since they came np out of the 
land of Egj'pi. And ihere they sat, where iheir fathers 
had sat before them, with high, black, square-topped caps, 
with shawls wound around, crossed in front, and laid vety 
neatly ; long gowns fastened with a sash, and long beards, 
the feeble remnant of a mighty people ; there was sternness 
in iheir faces, but in their hearts a spirit of patient enda- 
rance, and a firm and settled resolution to die and be buried 
under the shadow of Iheir fallen temple. 

By the Jewish law the men and women sit apart in the 
sjrnagogues ; and, as I could not understand the words of 
exhortation which fell from the lips of the preacher, it was 
not altogether unnatural that I should turn from the rough- 
bearded sons of Abraham to the smooth faces of their wives 
and daughters. Since 1 left Europe, I had not been in an 
apartment where the women sat with their faces uncovered ; 
and, under these circumstances, it is not surprising that I 
saw many a dark-eyed Jewess who appeared well worthy 
of my gaze ; and it is not a vain boast to say, that while 
singing the songs of Solomon, many a Hebrew maiden 
turned her bright black orbs upon me ; for, in the first place, 
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on «ntering we had disturbed more than a 


iundred silling 


on the steps ; secondly, my original drest 


half Turk, half 


Frank, attracted the eyes even of the in 


1 ; and, thirdly, 


the alleged universal failing of the seic ia n 


wanting among 


ihe daughters of Judah. 




The service over, vre stopped a momer 


to look at Ihe 


synagogue, which vras a new building, wi 


nothing about 


it that was peculiar or interesting. It had 


3 gold or silver 


omamenls ; and the sacred Bcroil, ihe ta. 


) of the Law, 


contained in the holyo 




he pride of the 


Jew could show. My 




lot put his own 


light under a. bushel ; 




imount he had 


himseli' contributed to 




lucted roe to a 


lOom buih at his aw\ 




olioom, with a 


stone in the front wall 




id generosity. 


We then returned to 




ng about to sit 


down to dinner with 1 




duce him more 


particularly to the reai 




about fifty-five, 


bom in Gibraltar to ih 




ty which is the 


lot of most of his natio. 


.js youth l)( 


! had been fortu- 



nate in his little dealings, and had been what we call an 
enterprising man ; for he had twice made a voyage to Eng- 
land, and was so successful, and liked the country so much, 
that he always called himself an Englishman. Having ac- 
cumulated a little property, or, as he expressed it, having 
become very rich, he gratified the darling wish of his heart 
bj' coming to Jerusalem, to die and be buried with his fa- 
thers in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. But this holy purpose 
in regard to his death and burial did not make him under- 
value the importance of life, and the advantages of being a 
great man now. He told me that he was rich, very rich ; 
that he was the richest, and in fact, the only rich Jew in 
Jerusahm. He took me through his house, and showed 
me his gold and silver ornaments, and talked of his money 
and the uses he made of it ; that he lent to the Latin Con- 
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venl on interest, withont any security, whenever ihey wanted ; 
buE as for ihe Greeks — he laughed, laid hia finger on his 
noiie, and said he had in pledge jewels beloagmg Co iliem 
or [he value of more than tweniy thousand dollars. Ue had 
had his losses too ; and while we were enjoying the luxu- 
ries of his table, the le:tven of his nature broke out, and ho 
endeavoured to sell me a note for fifteen hundred pounds, 
■of the Lady Esther Stanhope, which he offered at a dis- 
count of fifty per cent. ; a bargain which I declined, as being 
out of the line of my business. 

I remember once ihe American fever came upon me in 
Athens ; when, sitting among the ruins of the Acropolis, 
upon a broken column of the Parthenon, I speculated upon 
the growth of the city. I bought, in imagination, a piece 
of ground, and laid it out in lots, lithographed, and hand- 
somely painted red, blue, and white, like the maps of Chi- 
cago, Dunkirk, and Hinsdale ; built up the ancient harbour 
of ijie PiriEus, and ran a railroad to the foot of the Acropo- 
lis ; and I leaned my head upon my hand, and calculated 
the immense increase in value that must attend the building 
of the king's new palace, and the erection of a royal resi- 
dence OD the site of Plato's academy. I have sines re- 
gretted that I did not ■' go in" for some up-town lots in 
Athens; but 1 have never regretted not having shaved the 
note of the Queen of the East, in the hands of the richest 
Jew in Jerusalem. 

It was Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath. The command to 
do no work on the Sabbath day is observed by every Jew, as 
strictly as when the commandment was given to his fathers ; 
and to such an extent was it obeyed in the house of my 
friend, that it was not considered allowable to extinguish a 
lamp which had been lighted the nighl before, and was now 
burning in broad daylight over our table. This extremely 
strict observance of the law at first gave me some uneasi- 
ness about my dinner ; but my host, with great aelf-compLi- 
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cency, relieved me from all apprehensions, by describing 
the admirable contrivance he had invented for reconciling ap- 
petite and duty—an oven, heated the night before to such a 
degree that the process of cooking was continued during the 
night, and the dishes were ready when wanted the next day. 
I must not forget the Jew's family, which consisted of a sec- 
ond wife, about sixteen, already the mother of two children, 
and his son and son's wife, the husband twelve, and the 
wife ten years old. The little gentleman was at the table, 
and behaved very well, except that his father had to check 
him in eating sweetmeats. The lady was playing on the 
floor with other children, and I did with her what I could 
not have done with a bigger man's wife— I took her on my 
knee and kissed her. Among the Jews, matches are made 
by the parents ; and, immediately upon the marriage, the 
wife is brought into the household of the husband. A young 
gentleman was tumbling about the floor who was engaged 
to the daughter of the chief rabbi. I did not ask the age 
of the lady, of course ; but the gentleman bore the heavy 
burden of three years. He had not yet learned to whisper 
the story of his love to his blushing mistress, for, in fact, he 
could not talk at all ; he was a great bawling boy, and cared 
much more for his bread and butter than a wife ; but his 
prudent father had already provided him. 

On the morning of the twenty-first I set out for Jaffii, 
the ancient Joppa. It was a bright and beautiful morning 
when I left the Bethlehem Gate ; but, before I had been an 
hour on my way, it began to rain, and continued nearly the 
whole day. About three hours from Jerusalem we came 
to the village of Abougos, the chief of the most powerful 
families of Fellahs in the Holy Land. Nearly all his life 
he had been more or less in arms against the government; 
and his name was known among all the Christians in the 
East as the robber of the pilgrims to the Holy Sepulchre. I 
had met and spoken with him. outside of the walls of Jem- 
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Balem, and during ihe rain, as I approached his village, I 
determined lo slop and throw myself upon tia hospitaJiiy for 
ihe niglit i bul the returning Bunaliiiie deceived me, and I 
passed on, admiring the appearance of his village, which 
had much the besl of any I had seen in the Holy Land. 
About an hour afterward I was repeuting, under a raercilesB 
rain, ihat I had not fulfilled my purpose. Riding three 
hours longer, slopping from time lo lime under a rock or 
tree, I was ascending the last range of mountains ; before 
me were the fertile plains of Sharon ; and across the plain, 
still at a great distance, was Ramla, the ancient Arimalhea, 
the city of "Joseph the couusellor, the good man, and just." 
To the right, bordering the sea, was the range of Mount 
Carmel ; but the rain was pelting in my eyes so that I 
could seo nothing of it. I had been eight hours on the back 
of one of the most stubborn mules that ever persisted in 
having their own way; toiling with all my might, with 
blows and kicks, but finding it inipossible to make him 
move one step faster than he pleased ; and when the lower, 
the mosque, and the minaret of Ramla were before me, at 
the other side of a level plain, and an hour's smart riding 
would have carried me there, I was completely worn out 
with urging the obstinate brute ; and with muttered threats of 
future vengeance, wound my cloak around me, and haulinj; 
my umbrella close down, and grinding my teelh, I tried to 
think myself resigned to my fate. A strong wind was dri- 
ving the rain directly in my face, and my mule, my cmraed 
mule, stopped moving when I slopped beating ; and, in the 
very hardest of the storm, when I would have rushed like 
a bird on the wing, turned off from the path, and fell quietly 
to browsing on the grass. Afraid to disarrange my um- 
brella and cloak, I sat for a moment irresolute ; but the 
bruM turned his face round, and looked at me with such 
perfect nonchalance, that I could not stand it. I raised ray 
club for a blow ; the wind opened my cloak in front, puffinf 
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it oui like a sail ; caught under my umbretU, and turned it 
inside out ; a.nd the mule suddenly starting, under a deluge 
of rain I found myself planted in the mud on the plaina of 
Sharon. An hour al^erward I was drying my clothes in the 
house of our conBular agent at Ramla. There was no fire- 
place in the room ; but I was hovering over a brazier of 
burning charcoal. I spent that night and all the next day 
in Ramla, although a quarter of an hour would have been 
sufficient to see all that it contained, which was simply no- 
thing mora than is to be found in any other village. The 
consul gave me a dry coverlet ; and while some of his 
friends came in to look at and welcome the stranger, I laid 
myself down upon the divan and went to sleep. 

The next moroing I was unabie to move ; the fatigue, 
and particularly the rain of the preceding day, had been loo 
much for me, and 1 remained all ihc morning in an up-stairs 
room, with a high ceiling and a stone floor, lying on a rug 
in one comer, cold, desponding, and miserable. In the af- 
ternoon I went down into the large room lo tilk with the 
consular agent But a \ear before he had liounshed in all 
the pomp and pnde of office The arms of our country 
were blazoned over h s door and the ^itars and str pes had 
protected h s dwelhng but a change had come over him. 
The \ic{ro\ of Sina had ordered the flags of the consuls 
to be taken down at Ramla and forbidden anj of his sub- 
jects to hold the office except in the seaport towns I could 
not help thinking that he it as perfectly right as it was 
merely allowing them the benefit of a foreign protection, to 
save them and their families, with two or three janizaries, 
from their duties to himself but I 1 siened attentively lo 
the complaints of the poor agent His dignit} had been 
touched, and h s pride humbled in the eyes of his towns- 
men for the governor had demanded the usual duty from 
his sons and had sent his executive officers with the sum- 
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his appointiiienl to Commodore Patterson; and talked of 
liim and Captain Nicholson aa friends who would see jus- 
tice done him if he could communicate with them, i was 
afterward struck with a display of delicacy and a acnse of 
propriety that 1 had not expected from him ; for, although 
he charged me with many messages lo Commodore Patter- 
son, he requested me not to mention his difficulties in the 
matter of the agency, aa he had already made representa- 
tions to the consul at Beyroot, who had laid them before < 
Commodore Porter at Constantinople ; and an application 
in iinotbet quarter would look like distrusting their ability, 
or their willingness to resent, what he called an indignity 
offered to the American flag. Annoyed at seeing the wo- 
men dodging by, with their faces covered, and always 
avoiding me, I told him that, being a Christian and holding 
an appointment under our government, he ought to conform 
to our customs, and treat his women more as companions ; 
or, at least, to let ihent come into the same room, and sit 
at the same table with him. He listened, but could uot see 
any reason in my proposition. He said it might do for us ; 
for with us the wives always brought their husbabds money 
(the ignorant, uninformed barbarian), but in Syria (he sighed 
as he said it) they never added a para lo the riches of their 
lords. 

The next morning I set out again for Jafia. The road 
lies through a rich plain; and in three hours, passing a 
large detachment of Turkish soldiers, encamped outside, 
and wailing a transport to carry them to Alexandria, I was 
entering the gate of the ancient city of Joppa. Believed to 
have existed before the deluge, the city where Noah dwelt 
and built his ark ; whence Jonah embarked for Tarshish, 
when he was thrown overboard and swallowed by a whale j 
the port used by Solomon to receive timber from Tyre for 
the building of the temple, and by all the kings of Judah to 
coatiBCt the city of Jerusalem with foreign people, Jaffa U 
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now a smalt Turkish town on the shores ( the Mediterra- 
nean, buili on a little eminence projecting to the sea, and 
containing a population of from ten lo fteen thousand 
Turks, \xabs, Jews, and Christians. It hi a fine climate, 
and a fine country around it ; and the or^ ge-gardens are 
the finest oa the shores of the Mediierra mn. Although 
the seaport of Jerusalem, its harbour has a rays been bad ; 
and when I was there the wreck of a Tui ish man-of-war 
was lying on the beach ; and that same r ht, there being 
a. severe atorm, the litt sels were con- 

sidered in great dangei 

There is nothing of n city of Jaffa. 

IiB history is connected traveller must 

stand on the shore, anii with the ships 

of Tarshish, or imagii e ark with his 

family, by whom the et ed ; or wander 

through the narrow atr r', Where is the 

house of Tabitha, whoi i the dead ?" or 

that of Simon the tanne ed many days t" 

and he may fpel a less oviy, uut hardly less powerful inter- 
est, in standing by the gate where for many years, a large 
pyramid of sculls attested 1 e desj.e a e iggle of Napo- 
leon ; or, in walking Ihrou 1 he chambe s of the Greek 
convent, then used as a hosp al for he French, and the 
monks will show him an apar n en where vhen all hearts 
were sinking within them for fea 1 e ed and touched 
the sick of the plague, restored the drooping courage of his 
soldiers, and almost raised the dying from their bed of death. 

Besides the interest attached to this place by reason of 
its great antiquity, and the many important events of which 
il has been the scene, I remember it with much kindness 
an account of the American consular agent, and the cordial 
manner in which he received me. He was not at home 
when 1 arrived ; but in a few moments he came in, and, la- 
king both my hands in his, pointed to the American arms 
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on the wall, ordered the Glare and elripes to be hoisted on 
the top of his houae, and, with all the extravagance of the 
East, lold me that all he had was mine. 1 had a great 
mind to take him at his word, and begin by appropriating a 
beautiful emerald that I saw on his finger ; but, for the pres- 
. ent, I contented myself with asking merely for a dinner, 
which was soon prepared ; and 1 sat down to dine in the 
ancient ciiy of Joppa, with my country's arms before me, 
and my conntry's banner waving above. 

The agent was an Armenian, and a strict observer of all 
the requisitions of his exacting creed ; he was rich, and 
had no children ; and, what I never before heard from the 
lips of man, he said that lie was perfectly happy. I was 
the first American who had visited him since he had re- 
ceived his appointment ; and it seemed as if he could not 
do enough for me. He had repaired and reconstructed the 
whole road from Jafia to Jerusalem ; and when 1 asked him 
what reward be pronfised himself for this, he answered that 
he had done it for God, the pilgrims, and his own honour. 
I remained with him that night, and would have gone early 
ihe next morning, but he would not part with me so soon ; 
1 dined with him again ; and in the afternoon, escorted to 
the gate by two janizaries, each with a large ailver-headed 
mace in his hand, I left, probably for ever, my Armenian 
friend and the ancient city of Joppa. I do not know when 
I parted from a man with more regret* 

I slept that night at Ramla ; and the next day, about fonr 
o'clock, in company with several himdred pilgrims, I waa 
again entering the Belhlehein Gate. Notwithstanding the 
munificence of my Armenian friend, the road from Jerusalem 
to Jaffa, a road travelled from the time when Jonas went 
thither to embark for Tarshish, ia now a mere mule-path, 

* The town of Jaffa has since been destroyed by an earthgoike; sudirf 
fifteen thouswid isbibitants. thirteen thoasand v>eia buiied is tha nnnb 
Hm nj Amwniwi ftieDd eacipedl 
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OR which I was several times obliged to stop and turn asidli 
to let a loaded mule pass by. 

I had seen everything in Jerusalem that it was the duty 
of a traveller to see* My time was now my own, for idlingt 
lounging, or strolling, in the luxurious consciousness of 
having nothing to do. In this humour I used to set forth 
from the convent, never knowing where I should go or whi^t 
I should do ; and* whenever I went out with the deliberate 
intention of doing nothing, I was' always sure of finding 
enough to occupy me< My favourite amusement in the 
Ittorning was to go out by St. Stephen's Gate, and watch 
the pilgrims as they began their daily round of visits to the 
holy places. Frequently, if I saw a jgroup that interested 
me, I followed them to the Garden of Gethsemane and the 
Mount of Olives ; sometimes I stopped in the Valley of Je« 
hoshaphat, and, sitting down on the grave of an Israelite, 
watched the Jewish pilgrims. One morning, I remember^ 
Paul and I were together ; and we saw a young girl kissing 
the tomb of Zachariah, and weeping as if her heart would 
break* Paul asked her, rather roughly, what she was cry- 
ing about ; and the poor girl, looking at him for a moment, 
burst into a flood of tears, and told him that she was weep- 
ing over the tomb of the blessed prophet. 

But there are few things connected with my joumejring 
in the Holy Land which I look back upon with a more quiet 
satisfaction than my often repeated and almost daily walk 
around the walls of Jerusalem. It was a walk of between 
three and four miles ; and I always contrived, about half an 
hour before the gates were closed, to be sitting on a favour- 
ite tombstone near St. Stephen's Gate. The great l^orkish 
burying-gronnd is outside the wall, near this gate; and 
regularly, on a fine afternoon, towards sunset, the whde 
Turkish population, in all their gay and striking costumes, 
mi^t be seen wandering among the tombs. Few things 
itrike a traveller in the East more than thia^and few are to 
Vca.. IL--B 
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ua more inexplicable. We seldom go into a graveyard ex- 
cept to pay ihe last offices to a departed friend, and for 
yeara afterward we never iind ourselves in the same place 
again without a shade of melancholy coining over us. Not 
80 in the East ; to-day they bury a friend, lo-morrow they 
plant flowers over his grave, and the next day, and the next, 
they tend and water ihera, and once a week, regularly, they sit 
by the grave. On every holyday it is a religious duty to go 
there ; and as often as they walk out for health or pteaa- 
tire, they habitually tarn their foolatepa to the burial-ground. 
To them the grave is not clothed with ihe same terrors. It 
IB not 80 dark and gloomy as to ua. They are firmer be- 
lievers than we are, tliough, as we ihink, in a false and fatal 
creed ; aod to them there is a light beyond the grave, which 
we of a better faith can seldom see. It was a. beauriful 
picture to behold the graveyard thronged with Turkish 
women, in their long while veils. It would, perhaps, be 
too poetical to look upon them all as mourners. Perhaps, 
indeed, it would not be loo much to say that, of the immense 
multitude who, day afler day, are aeea flitting among tb« 
tombs, many a widowed fair one, over the tomb of a dexd 
lord, is dreaming of a living lover. 

But there was one whom I noticed every day; she was 
always silling by the same stone, and I always noticed her 
as one of the first to come out and one of the last to return. 
She was a young Sciote girl, mourning over the lomb of 
her young lord ; and well she might, for he had been to her 
a friend and protector, and she had been his only bride. 
■When her father's house was laid in ruins, and her gr^- 
headed sire and her manly brothers were slain before her 
eyes, he had saved her from the bloody cimeter, or from a 
fate worse than death ; and he had wooed her, not as a 
Turk and master, but as a lover. He had won her young 
heart ; and she had forgotten her kindred and her country ; 
he had died with his bloody cimeter in his hand, and aba 
thought only of the dead when she atood beside his gnve. 
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DESERT OF ST. JOHN. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Desert of St, John,— A Miilnighl Procession,— Road lo Jciicho.— A Com- 
munllj of Womra.— A Navigator of the Dead Sea.— A Dance by Moon- 
iighl,— A rude Lodging, 

In company with Mr. Whiting, I started for the Desert of 
St. John the Baptist. Passing (he Pool of flihon, where 
Saul was anointed king by Zadoc and Narhan, we came lo 
the Convent of the Holy Cross, the great altar of the chapel 
being erected, as the monks pretend, over the spot where 
grew the tree from which the cross was made. Moving on 
among hills and valleys, on our right was a diatiml view of 
Kamah, the country of Samuel tlie seer; and hefore us, 
crowning (he very top of a high hill, were the ruins of the 
palace and the burial-place of the warlike Maccabees. The 
Convent of Si. John is built on the spot where John the 
Baptist was born. There is no doubl of this, say the monks ; 
for beneath the great altar of the church is a circular slab 
of marble, with an inscription almost effaced : " Hie natus 
est precursor dei," here the forerunner of the Lord was 
born. This convent is in a fine situation ; a small Chris- 
tian village is attached lo it ; the lop commands a beaniiful 
view of the mountains, cuhivated in terraces ; and directly 
in front is the great Valley of Turpentine, or Elah, the bat- 
tle-ground of the Israelites and Philistines, of David and 
Goliath. Taking a Christian boy with us as guide, we en- 
tered the valley ; and, following the stream to its source, in 
about two hours we came lo the place where, it is said, 
Saul and the men of Israel pitched by the Valley of Elah, 
and set the battle id anay against the Philistines, It was 
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precisely ihe spot where ihe scene, ao graphically recorded 
in Scripture, might have taken place. " And the Philis- 
tines stood on a mountain on the one side, and Israel stood 
on a mountain on the other side, and there was a valley be- 
tween them." On each side of me was a mountain, and the 
brook was still running near from which the shepherd-boy 
gathered the five smooth stones. The boy who accompa- 
nied us totd me that the precise stones had never yet been 
found, though the monks had often searched for them. 

At ihe extreme end of the valley is the Desert of St. John, 
where was heard, for the first time, the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, " Prepare ye the way of the Lord ; make 
his paths straight." Directly in front, at the top of the 
mountain bounding the valley, is an open door in the rock, 
leading lo the grotto in which the prophet lived. There is 
no appearance of a desert in this place, except solitude i 
and if it be merely a locality fixed upon by the monks, they 
could not have selected one more inappropriate. It is one 
of the preiiiest and best cultivated spots in the Holy Land ; 
and silting in the door of the groiio, with an Armenian pil- 
grim by my side, and looking out upon ihe valley and the 
mounlains, all around terraced and cultivated to the very 
summits, all alill and beautiful, I thought I had never seen 
a place better qualified lo inspire a pious, philosophic, and 
happy stale of mind, than this Desert of St. John. We re- 
lumed by a different road, searching on our way for the 
pool where Philip baptized the eunuch of Queen Oandace ; 
but) after losing ouraeWes once or twice, and fearing a thre^ 
ening shower, we relumed to the city unsuccessful. 

At about ten o'clock that evening, the monks, under a 
guard of soldiers and a crowd of pilgrims, each with a can- 
die in his hand, led St. Stephen's Gate in solemn proces- 
slon. With a loud chant they crossed the Valley of Je- 
hoshaphat, wound arotmd the foot of llie Mount of Olives to 
Betbpage and Bethany, said mass in the tomb of Lazarua, 
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and returning, prayed and chanted on the Mount of Olives 
and in the Garden of Gethsemane ; and at about daylight 
the next morning returned to the convent. 



For several days I had been preparing for a journey to 
the Dead Sea ; but a mysterious influence seemed still to 
hang about the borders of that water ; and now, when all 
the rest of the Holy Latid was perfectly tranquil, the Fel- 
lahs were in commotion among the barren mountains around 
it. I had waited two or three days at the request of the 
governor ; but, hearing of nothing in particular to prevent 
me, I determined to set out. The Sicilian priest who had 
proposed to accompany me could not go; and at about 
eight o^clock I was sitting on my horse alone, outside the 
^ St. Stephen's Gate, waiting for Paul, who had gone to the 
governor for a letter which he had promised me to the aga 
of Jericho. Attracted by the uncommon beauty of the 
morning, half the population of Jerusalem had already gath- 
ered without the walls. Joining a party of pilgrims, I fol- 
lowed once more the path I had so often strodden across the 
Brook Kedron and the Valley of Jehoshaphat ; and, parting 
with them at the foot of the Mount of Olives, I wound 
around its base, and fell into the road to Jericho and the 
Jordan. We must have passed Bethpage, though there is 
nothing to mark where it stood ; and in about an hour we 
came to Bethany, now a ruined Arab village, though the 
monks still show the house of Martha and Mary, the tomb 
of Lazarus, and even the barren fig-tree which was cursed 
by our Lord. The tomb of Lazarus is a large excavation 
in the rock ; and the sepulchral chamber is at the foot of a 
staircase of ten or twelve steps. 

Not far from Bethany we came to a fountain enclosed 
with marble, and soon after to a valley, where, the monks 

R2 
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say, our Saviour, in coming from beyond the Jordan, nt tho 
prayer of ihe sisters of Lazarua, reposed with the diaciplea. 
In about two hours we were among the .mountains. The 
scene every moment became wilder and more rugged ; and, 
except in the wilderness of Sinai and among the wastes 
of Idumea, I never travelled EO dreary a road as in " going 
down to Jeiicho." It is on this desolate route that our 
Saviour lays the scene of the parable of the good Samari- 
tan ; and nowhere could a more foicibie illustration be giv- 
en of the hearllessneas of the priest and the Levite, in 
" passing by on the other side." Ascending for some dis- 
tance by the precipitous side of a yawning chasm, where B 
false movement of my horse might have dashed me lo at- 
oms, from the (op of the Mountains of Desolation I looked 
10 the left upon a higher and still wilder and more dreary 
range ; and, towering above all the rest, in gloomy gran- 
deur, il3 naked sides pierced with doors for the cells of 
hermits, was the mountain of our Saviour's fasting and 
temptation ; before me were the plains of Jericho, the Val- 
ley of the Jordan, the Moimtains of Arabia, and the Dead 
Sea. A high, square building, like a lower, marked the 
site of Jericho, and a small stream, rtmning between two 
banks of sand, was the hallowed Jordan. 

Descending the movnlain, on our left, directly at the fool, 
were the remains of an aqueduct and other rains, whjcht in 
all probability, were part of the ancient city of Jericho. 
The plain commences at the foot of the mountains ; the 
land is fertile, and well watered with i^treame emptying Into 
the Jordan ; but for the most part wild and uncultivated. 
About half way across we passed the edge of a stagnant 
pool, nearly covering a Mussulman burying- ground ; the 
tombstones were washed from ^eir places, and hsre &nd 
there the ghastly skeletons were visiUe above the muddy 
Watet. In one place, crossing a stream, we met three Abya- 
ciiiiaiiE, who had come from the remotest point in the iot*- 
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rior of Africa where ifie name of Christian is known, to 
baihe in the sacred Jordan. Two or three times we were 
obstructed by brick fencea, intended as rampans, to proiecl 
the inhabitants and their flocks against the incursions of 
wolres ; and at about four o'clock we arrived at the mined 
village of Jericho. 

I have observed that travellers generally, when they ar- 
rive at any place of extraordinary interest, find ihe right 
glow of feeling coming over ihem precisely at the proper 
moment. I never had any difficulty in Italy ; for ihere, in 
the useful guidebook of Madame Starke, beauiifully inter- 
spersed with valuable information about hoIelB, post-horaea, 
and the price of washing linen, ihe reader may find pre- 
pared for him an appropriaie catalogue of aensaiion? for al- 
most every possible situation and object, from a walk in the 
Coliseum by moonlight to a puppet-show at San f'arlino in 
Naples; but, in a country like this, a man is thrown upon 
his own resources; and, notwlrhstanding ihe interest at- 
tached to the name of Jericho, I found it a hard matter to 
feel duly excited. 

Jericho was the first city in Canaan which fell into the 
hands of the Israelites. It was long the second ciiy of Ju- 
dea, and, according to the Jewish Talmud, contained twelve 
thousand priests. It had its hippodrome and amphiihealte, 
and in its royal palace Herod ihe Telrarch died. Bat the 
curse of Joshua seems to rest upon it now : " Cursed be 
the man before the Lord who shall rebuild Jericho." it 
consists of fifty or sixty miserable Arab houses, the walls 
of which on three sides are of stones, piled up like the stone 
fences of our farmers, most of them not so high as a man's 
head, and the fronl and lop either entirely open or covered 
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quietly smoking hia pipe, and glad lo receive and gossip 
with a Eiranger ; but I had mourned to the top, and looked 
out upon the extensive plains of Jericho and the Valley of 
the Jordan without meeting a single person ; and it was 
not uuiil 1 had gone out of the gatH, and, with the hiidle in 
my hand, was walking back into the village, that 1 noticed 
the remarkable circumstance, so dlflerent from the usual 
course of matters in Arab villages, that no throng of idlers 
liad gathered around me. In fact, 1 had passed through the 
village, gone to the fortress, and como back, without seeing 
a man ; and soon found that there was not a male in the 
village above ten years old, except the aga, and one pass- 
ing Arab. It had numbered sisty men, of whom Ibrahim 
3'acha had ordered a levy of twenty-four for hia army. 
The miserable inhabitants had decided among themselves 
upon nineteen who could best be spared ; and, unable to 
supply the rest, in a spirit of desperation had abandoned 
their village ; and, taking with them all the hoys above ten 
years old, fled to the mountains around the Dead Sea, where 
ihey were now in arms, ripe for rebellion, robbery, and 

I found myself very much at a loss ; the aga was a sLraiH 
ger there, and knew nothing of the localities ; and I could 
not find a boy old enough to conduct me to the Well of 
Elisha. Some of the women knew where it wbb, but they 
would not go with me, though I asked them in all courteay; 
and, taking my direction from them, and fixing my eyes on 
the naked top of the mountain of our Saviour's temptalioD, 
in about half an hour I reached the miraculous fountain 
where, at the request of the men of Jericho, EUsha " cast 
salt into the spring and healed the water." It is enclosed 
in a large marble basin, and several streams, constantly 
running from it, refresh and fertilize the plains of Jericho. 
Riding on a short distance farther, I came to an aqueduct 
ud die ruins of a, Greek convent, at the base of the "ex- 
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ceoding high moDntain" from ^hose top t > devil ahowed 

our Sasiout ail the kingdoms of ihe wor . The naked 
sides of the mountain are studded with c ors, opening to 
the cellu of anchorites and hermits, who tl tre turned their 
backs upon temptation, and, amid desolati i and solitude, 
passed their days in penance and prayer. 

It wa.a dark when I returned to Jericht Before going 
away, the aga had taken me to his hut, ai wished me to 
pass the night with him; but, a: 
taken their places befi 
Open, having merely a 
in front, 1 had looked 
lodging- pi ace, chiefly f; 
small boat set up on its 
wall. 

That boat lold a mi 
that had ever floated on 
before, Mr. Costigan, a 
years in the East, had 
and, most unhappily foi . i a 

died almost in ihe moment of its successful accomplish- 
menL He had purchased his boat at Beyrool, and, with a 
Maltese sailor for his servant, in spile of many difficulties 
and impediments from the Arahs, had carried it across the 
country on a dromedary, and launched it on the Sea of Gal- 
ilee ; he had esplored this most interesting water, and en- 
tering the Jordan, followed it down until he narrowly escaped 
with his life among the rocks and rapids of that ancient but 
tinknown river ; and then constantly obstructed by the 
Arabs, even the governor of Damascus refusing him any fa- 
cilities, with great difficulty he succeeded in bringing hie 
boat by land lo the Dead Sea. In the middle of July he 
had embarked with his servant to make the tour of the sea, 
and eight days afterward the old woman in whose tent I 
lodged had found him lying on the shore alone, gasping for 
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breatb. She had him canied to her hut, where he lay dl! 
the Rev. Mr. Nlcolaisen, the Bngllsh missionary at Jeru- 
ealnm, came for him, and the necond day after his arrival 
in Jerusalem he died. With his dying breath he bore the 
same testimony to the kindness of woman under the burning 
snn of Syria, that our countryman Ledyard did in the wilds 
of Siberia ; for, while lying upon the shores of the Dead 
Sea, the Arabs gathered round him only to gaze, and would 
have left him to die there if ibis old woman had not pre- 
vailed upon two of her sons to carry liim to her hut. 

Thai boat was interesting to me for another reason. No- 
thing, not even the thought of visiting Petra and the land 
of Idnmea, affected me so strangely as the idea of making 
the tour of this sea; and, notwithstanding the miserable 
Stale of my health, shattered by my journey in the desert, 
as soon as I beard, after my arrival at Jerusalem, that there 
WHS a boat at Jericho, I began to think of taking advantage 
of it. If 1 had succeeded in this, I should consider my tour 
the most perfect and complete ever made by any oriental 
traveller. I had hunted up the oars, sail, &c ; but on my 
return from Jafla I was compelled to abandon all thoughts 
of making the attempt. . Still, vhen I saw the boat, aH my 
ardour revived ; and never, in my lonely joumeyings in the 
East, did I wish so earnestly for the comfort and support 
of a friend. With a companion, or even with a serront, 
who would encourage and support me, in spite of my health 
I should certainly have undertaken it; but Paul was panic 
ularly averse to the attempt ; the boat was barely large 
enough for two ; and I was compelled to give up the 
thought. 

That evening I saw at Jericho what I never saw before. 
It was a beautiful moonlight night, and all the women wen 
out of doors singing and dancing. The dance was alto- 
gether indescribable ; consisting not of wanton movemeois, 
like those of (he dancing girls in Egypt, but merely in join- 
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... tncm any imputation ol want 
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j'oung girl who left her child in my arras loved its father 
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etter satisfied, however, if that night 
nerriment at an enrher hour ; for long 
n my stony bed, their song and laugh 
1 they had retired, other 
noises followed : the lowing of cattle, the bleating of sheep 
and goals, the siamping of horses, the crying of children, 
and the loud barking of ,ihe watch-dog ; and, finallj', the 
fierce assault of the voracious insects that always swarm in 
an Arab's hut, drove me from my bed and out of doors. 
The cool air refreshed and revived mc, and I walked by the 
light of a splendid moon among the miserable huts of the 
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village, hunted and barked at by the watching wolMogi 
and perhaps exciting the apprehensions of the unprotected 
women. 

^ I leaned against a high fence of brush enclosing some 
of the huts, and mused upon the wonderful events of which 
this miserable place had been the scene, until my eyes be« 
gan to close ; when, opening a place among the bushes, I. 
drew my cloak around me and crawled in, and soon feH fast 
asleep. Once during the night I was worried and ^most 
dragged out of my burrowing-place by the dogs, but I 
kicked them away and slept on. At daylight the aga was 
pulling me by the shoulder, armed to the teeth, and ready 
to escort me. I shook myself and my toilet^ was made ; 
and before the laughers, and singers, and danoers of the 
previous night had waked from their slumbers, we were 
mounted and on our way to the Jordan. 




tHE RIVER JOBDAII. 



CHAPTER XV. 



The RiTer Jordan,— The Drad Sei.— Force of Biwnple— Buoyancy of 
the Dead S«i.— A Periloui Ascent^A Navigilot of ihe DemJ Si-n.— 
.1 Slotj oflhe Voyag*,— The Convenl of Ssnta Sabs. 

Moving direclly from the ruined village, we soon left the 
fertile pluns of Jericho and entered the barren valley of the 
Jordan. It was washed and tom by the mountain torreniB, 
full of gullies and large sand-hills ; and in about an honr 
and a half we were standing on (he banka of the river, at 
the raost hallowed spot on the margin of tliai sacreii stream, 
where, eighteen hundred years ago, John baptized the Ke- 
deenier of the world ; and where, year aftei year, ibousaTids 
of pilgrims throw themselves into the river wiih the blind 
belief that, by bathing in its waters, they wash away their 
sins. As a pious pilgrim, it would have been my duty, per- 
haps, to do the same ; but the reader will please remember 
that it was the last day of March ; that I had slept in a 
bush ; that my limbs were stiff; and that it was not yet 
six o'clock in ibe morning, ajid ihai [ had not breakfasted. 
Sitting down, then, on the bank, I made my morning meal, 
and drank as devoutly of its water as any pilgrim wlio over 
stood by Jordan. 

I cfl^rwarH fnllnurpd lti« riv^v r1n>:p »1nn<T il« hanli tjtl it 
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about tliirty paces broad; the current is vei^ rapid, and 
the pilgrim, in baihing, is obliged to hold on by the buehes 
to avoid being carried away. Here, it is said, the wild 
beast still has bis hauot ; and the traveller sometimes, when 
the river is rising, may realize the expression, " He shal! 
come up like & lion out of ihe swelluig of Jordan." Op- 
posiie, the bank is low, and the boshes grow down to the 
water's edge. Immediately below this the fiver narrows 
(o tea paces ; and there i» nut another spot on tlie line of 
ihe Jordan which can attract the eye of the traveller. It is 
a small, broken, and muddy aiream, running between backs 
of barren sat;d, without bloom or verdure ; and if it were' 
not for the asKociations connected with it, a man would turn 
from it as the most uninteresting of rivers. In one place I 
saw an Arab wading across ; and the liver there, so far as 
I could judge, had not fallen more than two feet I followed 
it as closely ns the cracks and gullies would allow, culling 
off none of the bends. For the last two or three miles it 
runs between perpendicular banks of sand, from five to ten 
feel high, aud its pure waters are already Eorrupted by the 
pestiferous iuduence of the bituminous lake. On ihe left it 
stops even wiih the shore ; but on the right the bank runa 
out to a low, sandy point, round which a quaaii^ of drift- 
wood is collected ; and here, with a gentle ripple of its wa- 
ters, the Jordan is lost in the Dead Sea. 

1 followed it almost to the very point, nMil my horse's 
feet sank above his fetlocks in the wet sand. It was ihv 
old opinion, and was counted among the wondera of the 
Lake Asphaltites, that the river passed through without 
mingling with the waters of the lake ; and Pococke says, 
" I thought I saw the stream of a different colour ;" hut Po- 
cocke did not follow the river down to the extreme point. 
I did ; and co)ild see most distinctly the very spot where 
the waters mingled ; instead of the river keeping its way 
dirough, its corrent was rather stopped at once by thv 
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dpnser water or ihe lake ; and, in fact, for t • or three miles 
above its moiilli, the Jordan is impregna d with the salt 
and biluRiinoua inatter of the lake. 

Almost at the moment of n\y turning fi 
the Dead Sea, notwithstanding the long-i 
that no bird could fly over without droppi 
surface, I saw a flock of gulls floating quit 
aod when 1 roused them with a stone, th< 
lake, Bkimming its surface until thev had c 
out of sight. From tl 
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nncients were better ac^- j with it than modern geogra- 
phers, it has been supposed that the lake has contracted in 
its dimensions, and that part of the Valley of El Ghor was 
once covered by its waters. Moving on slowly from the 
point of the Jordan, the shores low and sandy, strewed with 
brush and driftwood, and rising in a slope to the sandy 
plain above, I rode along nearly the whole head of the lake, 
with my horse's feet in the water, and twice picked up a 
large piece of bitumen, a hnost like common pitch, supposed 
to be thrown op from the bottom of the lake. The sand is 
not bright like that of an Allamic or Mediterranean beach, 
but of a dirty, dark brown. The water is exceedingly clear 
and transparent, but its taste and smell are a compound of 
all that is bad. 

It was now the last day of March, and even before we 
lell the plains of the Jordan the sun had been intensely hot ; 
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without a branch or leaf to break its force, it poured upon 
ihe dreary waste around the Dead Sea with a scorching and 
withering heal. It was on this shore that the Knight of the 
Leopard encountered the Saraceu Emir ; and in the sandy 
plain above is the beautiful scene of the Diamond of the 
Desert, in the opening of Scott'a Crusaders. The general 
features of the scenery along the northern shore of the Dead 
Sea are admirably described. The Diamond of the Desert 
is, of course, the creation of the author's fancy ; and the only 
actual error is in placing the wildemeas of Engaddi, which 
Scott has confounded with the mountains of Quaraniania, 
but which is really half way down the borders of the eea. 

It was two o'clock when my guards, having conducted 
■ne along the head of the sea, proposed returning to Jericho. 
I had already had some difficulty with them. Twice dis- 
appointed in my purposed exploration of this sea ; once in 
my wish, conceived on the lop of Mount Hor, to strike it 
at its southern extremity, and coast along it^ borders ; and 
then, in the still more attractive project of exploring it in a 
boat, instead of returning to Jericho, my desire was to go 
down the borders of the sea, and turn up among the mount- 
aiDB to Ihe convent of Santa Saba. At Jeruaalem I could 
not hire horses for this convent, because, as they saiidi it 
was a dangerous route; and I look them for Jericho, hoping 
in some way or other ttitl to accomplisli my ol^ect. By 
accident, an Arab from Santa Saba had come to Jericho 
during the night ; and in the morning I (old the aga and hia 
companion that I would not have them as my escort at all, 
unless they would go with me to the convent They at 
£rst objected, hut afterward promised to go as far at I 
vanted them ; now they again made objections. 1 thought 
it was merely to enhance the value of their services ; bia 
in a few moments they told me ihey would not go any far- 
dier ; that the' order of the governor was to protect me to 
the Dead Sea and back to Jericho. The wont of it wu, 



that my mulGCef rs refused to go wiihoui the guard ; and, al- 
though we had a guide with us who told ua ihere was no 
danger, though ive had not met a single Arab since we led 
Jericho, anil though we could see many miles down the kke, 
and plainly distinguish ihe wild track up the ba.re side of the 
mountain to the open country above, ihey were " afraid of the 
bad Arabs." 1 was determined, however, not to go back to 
Jericho. 1 had no idea of sleeping in the bushes again ; 
and, spurring my horse, I told Paul to follow me, and they 
might do as they pleased. The aga and hi4 companion 
bade roe farewell; and, dashing over the arid plain, were 
soon hidden from view by hillocks of sand, I continued 
along the shore; and, after a few mopenls' consultation. 
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From my own experience, I can almoit corroborate the 
inOEi extravagant accounts of the annenla. I know, in ref- 
erence to my owQ specific gravity, that in the Atlantic or 
Mediterranean I cannot float without some little movement 
of the hands ; and even then my body is almost totally aub- 
aerged ; but here, when I threw myself upon my back, my 
body was half out of water. It was an eserlion even for 
my lank Arabs to keep themselves under. When I struck 
out in swimming, it was exceedingly awkward ; for my legs 
were constantly rising to the surface, and even above the 
water. I covlil have lain there and read with perfect ease. 
In fact, 1 could have slept, and it would have been a much 
easier bed than the bushes at Jericho. It was ludicrous lo 
see one of the horses. As soon aa his body touched ibe 
water he was afloat, and turned over on bis side ; he strug- 
gled with all his force lo preserve his equilibrium ; but the mo- 
ment he stopped moving he turned over on his side again, and 
almost onhis back, kicking his feet out of water, and snorting 
with terror. The worstof my hath was, after it was over, my 
skin was covered with a thick, glutinous substance, which it 
required another ablution to get rid of; and after I had wiped 
myself dry, my body burnt and smarted as if I bad beei 
turned round before a roasting fire. My face and «an wara 
incmsted with salt ; my hairs stood out, " each ptoticular 
hair on end;" and my eyes were irritated and inflaned, M 
that I felt the elfects of it for several days. In ipita of ill 
fiua, however, revived and refreshed by my bath, I moiuMed 
my horse a new man. 

Madera science has salved all the mystery abott this 
water. It has been satisfactorily analysed, and ita 8peci£o 
gravity ascertained to be 1.211, a degree of density uokaowK 
in any other, the specific gravity of fresh water being 1.000; 
»d it haa been found to hold in solution the following pto> 
ponioos of salt tg one tuindred grains of mXer — 
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no good reason why it should hide for ever from man's eyes 
the monumenls of that fearful anger which the crimes of the 
guilty had so righteously provoked. 

Except to the summit of Mount Hor, i never had so des- 
perate a climb as up the barren mountain on the borders of 
the Dead Sea. We had not found any water fit to drink 
since we left the Jordan, and turned up a little before wa 
reached the place we had intended, the guide telling us that 
here we would find a spring. We were soon obliged to 
dismount ; and even our sure-footed horses, trained as they 
were to climbing mountains, slipped, faltered, and com- 
pletely failed. Our guide told us that he had never as- 
cended with horses before ; and, looking forward, the at- 
tempt seemed utterly impossible ; but the noble animals 
climbed with the intelligence of men, holding on with their 
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fore-feet as if they were hands, and the Arabs above pulling 
them by the mane, or pushing from below. One of ihem, 
in climbing an almost perpendicular heighi, fell over back- 
ward. 1 thought he was killed : and my Arabs, irriiated by 
toil, thirst, and the danger to their horses, sprang upon the 
guide, and I believe would have killed him if Paul and I 
had not interfered. Taking off the enormous saddle, we 
nil juined above and below, and hoisted and pusbt^d him up 
almost bodily. 

Il was nearly dark when we reached the top of the mount- 
ain, and I sat down for a moment lo lake a last look at the 
Dead Sea. From this distance its aspect fully juBtilied its 
name. Il was calm, motionless, and seemingly dead ; there 
was no wave or ripple on ila surface, nor was it hurrying 
on, like other walcrs, lo pay its tribute 10 the ocean ; the 
moiiiuains around ii were also dead ^ no trees or shrubs, 
Tiot a blade of grass grew on their naked sides ; and, as in 
the days of Mo.ses, " Brimstone ami salt, it is not sown, nor 
beareth, nor any grass grcweth thereon," 

One thing had especially attracted my attenlion in as- 
cending the mountain ; (m attaining a particular point, we 
had a clear view of the whole sea, and at the extreme end 
we saw distinctly what Paul and I both at once called an 
island. M. Seetzen, one of the earliest modem travellers 
who visited this sea, imagined that he had discovered a 
large island in the same direction 1 and though no one be- 
lieved in its reality, 1 had then seen no satisfactory expla- 
nation of the appearance. I could not be deceived in what 
I saw. There never was anything that looked more Uke an 
island, and I afterward received an explanaiion which to me 
at least was perfectly satisfactory. It comes from one who 
ought to know, from the only man who ever made the tour 
of that aea, and lived lo tell of it ; and, relying upon the in- 
teresting nature of the subject, I make no apology for intro- 
dacing it here. 
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When tho uohappy Cosiigan was found f the Arabs oa 
the shoie of ihe Dead 8ca, the spirit of he enterpriaing 
Iristiman was fast fleeting away. He live two days after 
he was carried to the convent at Jerusalt i, but he never 
once referred to his unhappy voyage. He lad long been a 
traveller in tho East, and long preparing ir this Toyage ; 
had read every book that treated of the t ,'at«rious water, 
and was thoroughly prepared with all the li owleijge neces- 
sary for exploring it lo advantage. Unfc unately for tho 
3 of science, he b habit of trust- 



ing greatly to his men death, the mig- 
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merely brief notes wrii •( books, so ir- 
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fidence in iiim, they all ant to go with- 

out asking him any qui e pains to trace 

out this man ; and afte Beyroot, suffer- 

ing from a malady whi id to my travels 

in the East, Paul huntcu unu out and brought him to me. 
He was a little, dried-up Maltese sailor ; had rowed around 
that sea without knowing why, except that he was paid for 
it ; and what he told me bore the stamp of truth, for he did 
not seem to think ihat he had done anything extraordinary. 
He knew as Utile about it as any man could know who had 
been over the same water ; and yet, after all, perhaps he 
knew as much as any one else could learn. He seemed, 
however, to have observed the coast and the soundings with 
the eye of a sailor, and f got him to make me a map, which 
has been engraved for this work, and on which I marked 
down the particulars as I received them from his lips. The 
reader will see by it that they bad completed the whole tour 
of the lake. They were eight days in accomplishing the 
task, sleeping every night on shore except once, when, 
Bfraid of some suspicious Arabs whom they saw on the 
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mounWins, Ihey slepi on board, beyonii the reach of gunsliol 
from the land. He lold me that they had moved in a zigzag 
direclioii, crossing and recroaeing the lake Beveral times ; 
that every day they sounded, frequentiy with a line of one 
hundred and seventy-five brachiu (about six feel each) ; llial 
they found the bottom rocky atid of very unequal depth, 
sorneiimes ranging thirty, forty, eighty, twenty brachia all 
wiihiii a few boats' length;* that sometimes the lead brought 
up sand, like that of the mountains on each side ; that they 
faded in finding boltom but once, and in that place there 
were large bubbles all around for thirty paces, riaijig prob- 
ably from a epring ; that in one place they found on the 
bank a hot sulphur spring ; that at the southern extremity 
Mr. Costigan looked for the River of Dogs, but did not find 
it; that ill four dilfereni places they found ruiiis, and coald 
dearly distinguish large hewn stones, which seemed to 
have been used for buildings ; and in one place ihey saw 
ruins which Mr. Costigan said were the rains of Gomorrah. 
Now I have no doubt that Mr. Costigan talked wilIi him as 
they went along, and told him what he told me ; and that 
Mr. Costigan had persuaded himself thai he did see the 
luins of (he guilty city; he may have been deceived, and 
probably was ; but it must have been the most intensely in- 
teresting illusion that ever any man had. Bui of the island, 
or what Paul and I had imagined to be such : — He said that 
they too had noticed it particularly ; and when they came 
towards the southern extremity of the lake, found that it 
was an optical deception, caused by a tongue of high land, 
that put out for a long distance from the middle of the somh- 
cra extremity, as in the map ; and being much higher than 

* I wonld mggest whether this irregularity does not lend to show the 
&llac; of the opinion, that the cilies of the pluiii were deitto^td by i vol- 
canic eruplion. and ihat the lake co^emtbe ciaietof aneitinct (oicano. I 
have seen the eratera of Vesuvius, SoIfMara, Etna. *nd Monte Rosso, and 
bU present the same fonn of a mountain eicavaled in the form of a cone, 
wiltiaut anf of tlie iriegularities found in (he bottom of this aed. 
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ibe valJey beyond it, inlercepled ihe view in the manner we 
liad both noticed ; lliiit tongue of land, he said, was com- 
poaed of solid salt, lending toconlirm the assert ion of Sirabo, 
to which I rererrcd in my journey tliroiigh liluniea'that in 
the great valley south of Ihe Dead Sea ihere were formerly 
large cities built entirely of salt. The reader will take this 
for what it is worth ; it is at least new, and it comes from 
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three hours, crossing a rich and fertile country, where flow- 
ers were blooming, and Arab ishepherds were pasturing 
their flocks of sheep and goats, we had descended the bed 
of a ravine, where the Kedron passes from Jerusalem to 
the Dead Sea, at the foot of the mountains of Santa Saba« 
It was night when we arrived ; and, groping our way by 
the uncertain light of the moon, we arrived at the door of 
the convent, a lofty and gigantic structure, rising in stories 
or terraces, one above the other, against the sides of the 
mountain, to its very top ; and then crowned with turrets 
that, from the base where I stood, seemed, like the tower 
at which the wickedness of man was confounded, striving to 
reach to heaven. 

We »* knocked, and it was opened to us ;'* ascended two 
or three flights of steps, climbed up a ladder, crawled 
through a small door, only large enough to admit one at a 
time, and found ourselves in an antechamber, surrounded 
by more than a hundred Greek pilgrims. A monk conduct- 
ed us up two or three flights of steps to the chamber of the 
superior, where we took coffee. In a few moments we 
followed him again up two or three more flights of steps to 
a neat little room, with a divan and a large pile of coverlets. 

I thought of the bhsh in which I had lodged the night be- 
fore, spread out a few of the coverlets, crawled in among 
them, and in a few moments the Dead Sea, and the Holy 
Land, and every other land and sea were nothing to me* 
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the laiter, there was one ihat attracted the particular admira- 
tion and reverence of the pilgrims. At the lop of the picture 
sal tlie Father, BurrounJed by angels, and pairiarcha, and 
good men ; and on his right was a range of two-story hoaseH, 
St. Peter standing before them with the keys in hia hand. 
Below the Father was a large, powerful man, with a huge 
pair of scales in his hand, weighing sinners as they came 
up, and billeting on each the weight of his sins ; below him 
were a number of naked figures, in a sitting posture, with 
their urms spread out, and their legs enclosed in long boxes 
extended horizontally. On the left a etream of Are was 
coming down from the Father, and collecting in the mouth 
of a huge nondescript sea-raonsler, while in front stood a 
greiit lialf-naked figure, pitching in the sinners just as the 
fireman on board a steamboat pitches in the long sticks of 
wood, and the damned were kicking about in the flames. 
On the right was Eliaa doing battle with Antichrist; and 
below was a representation of the last day, and the graves 
giving up their dead, in almost every conceivable variety of 
form and situation. 

In another chapel, dedicated to John of Damascus, who 
formerly lived there, behind an iron grating in a grotto of 
the rock was a large pile of sculls and bones, the remains 
of fourteen ihouaaod hermits who dwelt among the inouDt- 
ains and were slain by th» Turks. 

The superior had been wuting some time to accompauy 
me to Jerusalem. Wilt the reader believe it ! This man 
had lived twenty years in the convent, and had never been 
to the Dead Sea ! I was ao disgusted with him that I rode 
on and left him ; and, following the Valley of the Kedron, 
meeting on the way luindreds of Greek pilgrims, in three 
hoars I was again in Jerusalem. 

The next night being Good Friday, the monks of the 
Latin Convent performed ih« ceremony of the CiucifizioD. 
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The doors were open at an early hour for short time, and 
then closed for the nighl, so that we we J obliged to be 
there two or three hours before llie ceremi ly began. Most 
of the pilgriniB had prepared agaiost the tei lusness of wait- 
ing by bringing with them their beds, mal and coverlets ; 
and all around the floor of the church, i m, women, and 
children were taking an intermediate na] The proceed- 
ings commenced in the chapel of the Lalii Convent, where 
priests, monks, pilgrims. Paul, and mvsel all assembled, 
every one holding in h I candle. The 

superior, with his gold i cloak trimmed 

with gold, my friend ihi some other dig- 

nitaries of the church richly dressed. 

On a large cross was I epreseniing the 

Saviour, the crown of t ils in his hands 

and feet, blood (ricklin; ,t>ping wound in 

his side. Before settir ssion the lights 

were extinguished; an , a monk com- 

menced a sermon in It le candles were 

relighted, banners and crucitixes raised, and the procession 
moved round the church towards Calvary. Stopping at the 
Pillar of Flagellation, at the prison where they say Christ 
was confined, where the crown of thorns was put upon his 
head, where his raiment was divided, &.C., and giving a 
chant, and an address by one of the monks at each place, 
ihey wound round the church uiitil they came to the stair- 
case leading to Calvary; and, leaving their shoes below, 
mounted barefoot to the place of crucifixion. Here they 
first went to an altar on the right, where, as they have it, 
Christ was nailed to the cross ; and laying the figure down 
on the floor, although they had been bearingit aloft for more 
than two hours, they now went through the ceremony of nail- 
ing it ; and, returning to the adjoining altar, passed the foot 
of the cross through (he marble floor, and, with ihe bleed- 
ing figure upon it, set it up in the hole in the natural rock. 
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according to the tradition, in the very spot where, eighteen 
hundred years ago, Christ was crucified. At ihe foot of the 
cross a monk preached a sermon in Italian, varDi, earnest, 
and impassioned ; frequeniiy turning round, and, with both 
hands extended, apostrophising the bleeding figure above 
him. In spite of my skepticism and increduhcy, and my 
contempt for monkish tricks, I could not behold this «cene 
unmored. Every attendant upon the crucifixion was repre- 
sented ; far the Governor of Jerusalem was present, with a 
smile of scorn upon hia handsome features, and Turkish 
and Mussulman soldiers, breaking the silliness of the scene 
with loud laughs of derision ; and I could almost imagine 
that I heard Ihe unbelieving Jews, with gibes and sneers, 
crying out, ■' If he be the King of Israel, let him come donrn 
from the cross !" 

Afier the body had remained some time suspended, 
two friars, personating Joseph of Arimalhea and Nicode- 
mus, approached ihe foot of the cross ; and one of them 
on the right, with a long pair of pincers, took the crown 
of thorns from the head, waved it aroand slowly with i 
theatrically mournful air, kissed il, and laid it down on a 
table before him; he then drew long spikes from the bands 
and feet, and moving them around, one by one, slowly u 
before, kissed them, and laid them also on the table. I 
never saw anything more affecting than this representation, 
bad as it was, of the bloody drama of the crucifixion ; and 
as the monks drew out the long nails from the hands and 
feet, even the scoffing Mussulmans stopped their laugh of 
derision. I stood by the table while they laid the body 
upon it, and wrapped it in a clean linen cloth ; followed 
them when they carried it down from Calvary to the stone 
of unction ; stood by the head of the stone while they 
washed and anointed it, and prepared it for burial, and 
followed it to the door of the sepulchre. It was now 
near two o'clock ; the ceremony was ended, die Haasnl- 



liers Lad retired, and Paul and I returned to the 
We had no lamp ; and as, id all ihe Turkteh 
cities, every one la obliged lo carry a lamp at night, and, 
ID fact, it is necessary for his own security, sve walked 
through the narrow streets of Jerusalem bearing the same 
long candles with which we had figured in the procession 
of the crucifixion. 

On Sunday morning, being Easter, or Palm Sunday, I 
visited, for the last time, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
It was more crowded than 1 bad ever yet seen it. The 
courtyard literally swarmed with venders of amulets, cruci- 
fixes, and holy ornunients ; and within the church were ta- 
bles of oranges, figs, dates, &.c. The Arab baker was walk- 
ing abotii, with a large tray on his head, crying his bread; 
and in each of ihe altars was a sort of shop, in which 
Greeks were making and selling chapleis and wreaths of 
palm-leaves. It was altogether a lively image of the scene 
when Christ went into the temple, and " cast oui them that 
bought and sold, and overthrew the tables of tlie money- 
changers." The ceremonies of the day wi>re in commem- 
ornlioii of that on wiiich our Saviour entered imo .(erusalem, 
riding upon an ass, when the multitude followed him, strew- 
ing their garments and branches of palm-trees in his path, 
and crying, " Ilosannah to the Son of David !" When I 
entered, the monks of the Latin Convent were celebrating 
grand mass before the holy sepulchre ; and, in the mean 
time, the Greeks were getting ready for their turn. Their 
chapel was crowded, and all along the corridors the monks 
were arranging the people in procession, and distributing 
banners, for which the young Greeks were scrambling ; 
and in one place a monk, with a standard in his hand, 
which had just been handed down from above, with his 
hack against the wall, was knocking and kicking away a 
crowd of young Greeks, struggling to obtain it for the pro- 
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As soon aa the Latins had finished, the Arab soldiers, 
nhom 1 always rtiund regular attendants at these Ecenea, ss 
if they knew what waa coming when the GreoliB begaji, ad> 
dressed them wiih loud shouts of " Yellah, yellah — come 
on, come on." A large banner was stationed at the door 
of the Hepulchie ; and the rush of the pilgrims lo pros- 
Iraic themselves before it, and to touch it with their pajm- 
broiiches, was Iremendotis. A tall young tireek, with a 
large turban on his head, while his left hand supported the 
banner, was layiug about him with his right as if be were 
really defending the sepulchre itself from the hands of the 
intidels. The procession advanced under a loud chant, 
preceded by a body of Turkish officers to clear the way ; 
tlien came the priests, wearing their richest dresses, their 
mities and caps richly ornamented with precious atones, 
and carrying aloft sacred banners, and one of them sprink- 
ling holy water. Wherever he came the rush was terrible ; 
the Greeks became excited lo a sort of phrensy in iheir 
eagerness to catch a drop; and one strapping fellow, burst- 
ing through the rear ranks, thrust his face over my shoulder, 
and bawled out, " Papa, papa," in such an agonizing TOice, 
that the " papa" aimed at him a copious discharge, of which 
my face received the principal benefit. When the latest 
banner came round, the struggle lo touch it with the palm- 
branches was inconceivable. A Turkish officer bad, imtil 
this time, covered me with his body, and, by dint of shout- 
ing, kicking, and striking furiousfy about him, saveti me till 
the procession passed by ; but ader this the rush became 
dreadful. I could feel my ribs yielding under the pressure, 
and was really alarmed when a sudden and mighty surge 
of the struggling mass hurried me into the stock in trade of 
a merchant of dates and oranges. Instead of picking up 
his goods, the fellow grappled at me ; but I got out of hii 
clutches as well as I could ; and, aeiting up for myaelf, 
kicked, thumped, and scuffled until I made my way to tba 
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door ; md that was my last ym% to therChurch of the Holy 
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ofCaiphas the high-priest, with a tree marking the spot 
where the cock crew when Peter denied his master. 

But there was one spot on Mount Zion far more inter- 
esting to me than all these, or even than anything in Jeru- 
salem. It was the grave of my early friend, whom I had 
tracked in his wanderings from the Cataracts of the Nile, 
through the wilderness' of Sinai, to his last resting-place in 
Jerusalem. Years had rolled away since I bade him fare- 
well in the streets of our native city. I had heard of him 
in the gay circles of Paris as about to wed witb one of the 
proudest names in France ; again, as a wanderer in the 
East, and then as dead in Palestine. But a few short years 
had passed away, and what changes! My old school- 
mates, the companions of my youth and opening manhood, 
where were they ? Grone, scattered, dispersed, and dead ; 
one of them was sleeping in the cold earth under my feet. 
He had left his home, and become a wanderer in strange 
lands, and had come to the Holy Land to die, and I was 
now bending over his grave. Where were the friends that 
should have gathered around him in the awful hour of death ? 
Who closed his dying eyes? Who received his parting 
words for his friends at home ? Who buried him on Mount 
Zion? Once I had been present there at a scene which 
almost made me weep ; the burial of an Armenian pilgrim. 
He was brought for burial in the clothes in which he had 
died ; the grave was too small, and had to be enlarged ; 
the priest stood at the head of the grave under a heavy 
shower of rain, and, as he offered me his snuff-box, grum- 
bled at being obliged to wait ; and when the grave was en- 
larged, and the body thrown in, and the wet dirt cast upon 
it, he mumbled a short prayer, and then all hurried away. 
And this was by the grave of my friend ; and I could not 
but ask myself who had buried him, and who had mourned 
over his grave. The inscription on his tombstone afforded 
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but vague answers to my questions, and hey were of z 
painful character. It ran thus : 



Hic J. 



! 



Regionibus 

Sdani Gnilis Coniul Hyeroaolamia tactus if 

Ecroiibus Lulheri et Cgltuii ebjec 

Catholium rellgionein proressu* emanch 

Tim decessit IV. nonas AuBUsti, MDCCCX 



Ha had died at the co e. His travel- 

ling companion had ac it Jaffa, had not 

heard of his aickness, . Jerusalem until 

poor B was in hiH sary to be wary 

in my inquiries ; for t ire ever on the 

watch foe souls, and v i had blazoned 

his couversiun upon li time I inquired 

about him, a young moan, void me that he remembered hint 
well, as on the day of his arrival, a fine, handsome young 
man, full of health and spirit, and that he immediately com- 
menced talking about religion, and three days afterward 
they said mass, and took the sacrament together in the 
chapel of the convent. He told me the story so glibly, that 
I was confident of its falsity, even without referring lo its 

improbability. I had known B well, I knew that, 

like most young men with us, though entertaining the deep- 
est respect and reverence for holy things, in the pride of 
youth and health he had lived as if there was no grave ; 
and I could imagine that, stretched upon his bed of death 
in the dreary cell of the convent, with " no eye to pity and 
no arm to save," surrounded by Catholic monks, and prob- 
ably enfeebled in mind by disease, he had, perhaps, laid 
hold of the only hope of salvation offered him ; and when I 
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Blood over hia grave, and ihoughl of the many thorns in his 
piHow in that awful hour— the distracting thoughts of home, 
of the mother who«e name Lad been the laEt oti hie Iipa ; 
the shuddering cunsciousneaa that, if he died a Piolestant, 
hia bones would be denied the rites of burial, I pitied, 1 
grieved for, but I could not blame him. But when suspi- 
ciori w^s aroused by the manner of the monk, I resolved to 
inquire further ; and, if his tale should prove untrue, to tear 
with my own hands the libellous stone from my friend's 
grave, and hurl it down Mount Zion. I afterward saw the 
monk who haxl shrived him, and was told that the young 
man with whom 1 had conversed was a prater and a fool ; 

thai he himself had never heard B epeak of religion 

umil after his return from (he Dead Sea with the hand of 
deaih upon him; that he had administered the sacrament 
to him but three days before his death, when all hope of 
life was past, and that even yet it might be a question 
whether he did really renoimce his faith, for the solemn 
abjuration was made in a language he but imperfectly un- 
derstood ; and he never spoke afterward, eicept, in the 
wildnesB of delirium, to murmur the name of " Mother." 

I have aaid that, in his dying moments, his feelings were 
harrowed by the thought that his body would he denied a 
Christian burial. Mr. Whiting, who accompanied me on 
my first visit to his grave, told me that the Catholics would 
not have allowed him a resting-place in consecrated grouDd ; 
and, leading me a short distance to the grave of a friend 
and fellow-missionary who had died since he had been at 
Jerusalem, described to me what he had seen of the un- 
christian spirit of the Christians of the holy city. Refused 
by the Latins, the friends of Dr. Dodge had asked permia- 
eion of the Greeks to lay hia body for a little while in their 
burying-ground ; and, negotiating with the dragoman of the 
convent, they thought that permission had been granted ; 
but, while they were in the act of performing the fimeral 
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s in that part of the ground before, the Greek 
d all around, to prevent any application for perm 
' by his side the body of another heretic. 
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POgciniBge ta the Jonlan.— Pitgrun's CenificBte. — The Tamb of SaioiML 
~Depinuni ftom Jemsalern.— Last View of the Dead Sea. — Villifa 
of Kinbroot. — DepirtuiB from Judes, — Mounia Geriiim and EtxL— 
An Anliquo Manuscript. — Pans ia Samaria. 

Tub nexi day I left Jerusalem ; but, before leaving it, 
I was witness 10 snother striking Ecene, vrbich I shall 
never forget ; the departure of ibe pilgrims, fifteen or twenty 
thousand in number, fjr the Jordan. At an early hour I 
was on horseback, ouiaide St. Stephen's Gate, It wai 
such a morning as that on which I started for the Dead Sea, 
clear, bright, and beautiful; the streets of the city were 
deserted, and the whole population were outside the waJIe, 
sitting under the shadow of the temple, among the tombs 
of the Turkish burying- ground ; the women in their long 
white dresses, with their faces covered, and the men in 
large flowing robes, of gay and varied colours, and turbans of 
every fashion, many of ihem green, the proud token of the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, with pipes, and swords; and glitter- 
ing arms ; the whole Valley of Jehoshaphat was filled with 
moving beings, in every variety of gay apparel, as if the 
great day of resurrection had already come, and the tenants 
of the dreary tombs had burst the fetters of the grave, and 
come forth into new life and beauty. 

I had received an invitation from the governor to ride in 
his suite ; and, while waiting for him at the gate, the terrible 
Abougos, with his retainers, came out and beckoned me to 
join him. I followed him over the Brook Kedron and the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat to the Garden of Gethsemane, where 
I slopped, uid, giving my horse to an Arab boy, I stepped 
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over the low fence, and, seating myself on the jutting root 
of the tree marked by the knives of pilgrims as that under 
which our Saviour was betrayed, looking over the heads of 
the Turkish women seated on the fence below, I saw the 
whole procession streaming from the gate, crossing the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, and filing along the foot of the gar- 
den« They were on foot and on horseback, on donkeys, 
mules, dromedaries, and camels, and here and there were 
well-equipped caravans, with tents and provisions for the 
monks of the different convents. It would be impossible 
to give any idea of this strange and extraordinary proces- 
sion ; here might be seen a woman on horseback, with a 
child on each arm ; there a large pannier on each side of 
a mule, with a man in one and a woman in the other ; or a 
large frame on the high back of a camel, like a diminutive 
ark, carrying a whole family, with all their quilts, coverlets, 
cooking utensils, Sic. Among them, riding alone pn a 
raw-boned horse, was a beggarly Italian, in a worn and 
shabby European dress, with a fowling-piece and a game- 
bag, and everybody made way for him ; and there was a gen^ 
end laugh wherever he came. And now a body of Turkish 
horsemen, with drawn cimeters in their hands, rushed out 
of the gate, dashed down the valley and up the sides of the 
noountains at full gallop, clearing the way for the governor ; 
and then came the governor himself, under a salute from 
the fortress, on a horse of the best blood of Arabia, riding 
as if he were part of the noble animal, preceded by the 
music of the Turkish drum, and bowing with a nobility and 
dignity of manner known only in the East, and which I 
marked the more particularly, as he stopped opposite to me 
and beckoned to me to join hinu Then came the pilgrims 
again, and I sat there till the last had gone by. Galloping 
back to the gate, I turned to look at them for the last time, 
a living, moving mass of thousands, thousands of miles 
from their homes, bound for the sacred Jordan, and strong 
Vol. IL— U 
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in the faith that, bathing in its hallowed waters, they should 
wash away their sins. 

In a few moments I was at the convent ; and, sending 
Paul before me to the Damascus Gate, I went to take my 
leave of the superior. He told me that, though I was an 
American (the only Americans he had seen were mission- 
aries, and he did not like them), he liked me ; and, bidding 
me a kind and affectionate farewell, he put into my hands 
a pilgrim^s certificate, which follows in these words — 



PILGRIM a CERTIFICATE. 



FR. FRANCISCUS XAVERIL'S A MELITA. 



Illusttiesimo Domino *■*• ' *■■••«»• Americano libenlBt hoc 
praaena Icslimonium dEunus, el omnilibs, ae lingulis hos pra;»ente» 
nostra* tltieras lecluris, vel inapecturis notuio, Gdemi]ue raciiniis. Lau- 
daium Illuatriaslmum Daminum Jerusalem perrenlsee, el omnii prin- 
eipaliora loca, que in Iota Paleelina Tiaitari aotent, pieaertim Ssm 
Sepulchrum Dam. N. Jeau Chriati, CaUariai Monlem, PriBxepium 
BetWiemLticum., ele., nsitaase. Et quod li. ait, aireslaiioncm manu 
iiuslra iubsciibiiDUS, et stgillo majQti oRicii noGlci jiiuiiilatn eipediri 

Dalia Jeruaalem, ei hoc Vetierabili Convontu Sancti SalvaloriB die. 
3 ApriliR, Anno Domini 13 irigeslrao-ssito. 

Fr. Franciacna XaTeriua a Mplita, Cub" Tcrr» Satictffl. 
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Whicli, being interpreted, is as followB ; — ^^ 

Brotber Francis Xavier, of Malta, of the aider of diodIib oT Ibe 
MjguUi rule of our Fslher Sainl Francis ; llieological leader of the 
order or Malla. ; eipounder, misaionarj of the Sacred Congregalion for 
propigaling the faith ; Prefect of the Missiona of Egypt and Cyprus ; 
■postolical commissa); in the Eutern world ; guardiiin of the holj 
Mount ZioD and of the most Hal) Sepulchre of our Lord Jesua Cbrisi ; 
keeper and visiter of all the Holy I.aod, aud humble senant in tha 
iord: 

To the most illuslriaui Lord '•", an American, we 

give this present testimonial ; and to all and every one who «ball read 
or inspect these our present letters, tve da make knawn and certi^ 
that this celebrated and most illualrious lord has come through Jetura- 
lem, and haa viaited all the principal places which are accustomed to 
he risilcd in all Palestine, especially the moat Holy Sepulchre of our 
Lt,!d Jesus Christ, the Mount of Calvary, the Convent at Bethlehem, 
&c. : and thai it is so we suhscrihe this attestation with our band, and 
cBuac it to be put forth fortified by the great seal of our office. 

Given at Jerusalem, from this venerable convent of the Holy Sarioui, 
«n the third day of April, in (he year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and thirly-eii. 

Biothei Francia Xavier, of Malta, Guardian of the Holy Land. 




Given by command, in the privals office af the Father, 

FRANCIS A SOLERIO, 
Perpetual Secreluy of the Holy Land. 
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Whereby ihe reader will see, that nhateve maj' be hia fate 

hereaftei, a pilgrimage to ibe holy ciiy g res a man tem- 
poral honours, and hitij transformed a repi Jican citizen of 
America into an " illuBtrissiraua dominus." 

With this evidence of my pilgrim char cter, I mounted 
my horse for the last time at the door o1 



lost my way in going t 
Jew conducted me lo 


the Dam; 
it; a Jew 


ascus Ga 
was the 


i, but a friendly 
irat to welcome 


me lo the Holy Land, 


and a Jew 


was the 


ast lo speed me 


on my way from the 
waiting for me ; and ( 






em. Paul was 
«sed mounda of 


ruins, the walls of ihe 






nded Bome dia- 


lance beyond the Dam; 
of an hour, a little lo il 






t three quarters 
what are called 


the Tombs of the Jud 






ie rock, one of 


them full of water, I 






in the recollec- 


lion of these tombs, foi 
it in Nuhia, had seldu 






companion, the 
:, since I bought 
nand. In about 



three hours we were mountmg DJebel Samyel, the highest 
mountain about Jerusalem, crowned with the ruins of Ramah, 
the birthplace and tomb of Samuel the seer. A few Arab 
huts are around the ruins ; and a ruined mosque, the min- 
aret of which has fallen, is the mosl prominent building on 
the mountain. We entered the mosque ; at the farther end 
was a door locked, but with the key in it. I turned (he 
key and entered a. dark chamber. By the light from the 
door I could see at the far end a dark, sombre-looking 
object, and groped my way to the tomb of Samuel ; I kepi 
my hands ou it, and walked around it ; anil, hearing some of 
the villagers at the door, I tore off a piece of the pall, as I 
had done from the tomb of Aaron, and hurried out. I 
Blopped for a moment on the top of the mountain, and, look- 
ing back towards the holy city, saw for the last time the 
Mosque of Omar, rising proudly over the ruins of the Tem- 
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pie of Solomon, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the 
waJls of Jerusalem, and the Dead Sea. My tirsi view of 
thia latter had been from the tomb of Aaron ; and I con- 
sidered it a not uninleresting coincidence that [ was oow 
looking upon it for the last time from the tomb of Samuel. 

In about an hour, riding over a rough road, we came to 
the village of Beer, supposed to be the Beer to which Jotham 
fled " for fear of his brother Abimelech." A ruined khan 
was at the entrance of the village, and near it a large fount- 
ain, at which the women were washing. About an hour 
beyond thia, to the right, on a little elevation, are the ruins 
of Beteel, the ancient Bethel. It was here that the bears 
came out and tore in pieces the children that mocked the 
bald-headed prophet Elisha, and it was here that Jacob 
took " the stones of the place for his pillow, and dreamed, 
and beheld a ladder reaching to heaven, and the angels of 
God ascending and descending thereon." Though sur- 
rounded by Btony mountains, it was prettily situated ; I rode 
among the ruins without dismounting. The place was sol- 
itary and deserted, and not a human being appeared to dwell 
in it At one end were the ruins of a church, and naar it 
was a large fountain in a sione reservoir ; a single cow 
was drinking at the fountain, and at the moment a boy wu 
driving past a flock of goats to his village home in the 
mountains. He was a Christian, and called me ChriBtiaa 
and hadji or pilgrim, and gave me a wild flower which he 
plucked from under my horse's feet. It was a beautiful 
afternoon, and all was so still and quiet that I felt strongly 
tempted to lie down and sleep where Jacob did ; but I had 
given away my tent and camp equipage, and I reflected that 
while 1 was sure of the patriarch's pillow of stone, I had 
but little prospect of being blessed with the promise that 
softened it, " that the land on which he lay should be given 
to him and his seed, and that in him all the famillei of the 
earth should be blessed." 
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Id about an hour we came [o the Till ige of EJnbroot, 

prettily situated on an eminence, and co imanding on all 
sides a view of fertile and well-cultivai :d valleya. We 
■were looking for Einbrool, tmd as the vil age lo which we 
had come lay a little off the road, we wei 6 not sure it was 
the place we wanted. A woman told us t was not, a man 
assured us ihEii the sheik was not at home, ind there seemed 
clearly a disposition to send us on farther : and this deter- 
mined us to stop. We rode up lo the vil ige and inquired 
for the sheik ; the vill ive answers, one 

saying that he was ai at he was sick; 

but a liitle boy, pointin d us that he was 

there, praying ; and, U im on the top of 

the house, on his knee is might, and oc- 

casionally looking ovf is. By his not 

coming to welcome m< not wish me to 

slay; and, after my scf ins in the desert, 

hiving a comparative era in houses, I 

dismounted aud sal dc e who would get 

tired first. In Ilie mea . ..>e viimgers gathered around, 

as spectators of our contest, and the sheik, as if ashamed 
of himself, at length finished his prayers and came down to 
teceive me. He told me that he had no place for us, and 
showed me to a large room, fifty or sixty feet square, which 
seemed to be the common resort and sleeping-place of all 
who had no particular home. After the comforts of the 
convent at Jerusalem, I did not like the looks of things in 
the beginning of my journey ; but, consoling myself with 
the reflection ilial it was only for one night, I spread my 
mat in a comer, and had Just time to stroll around the vil- 
lage before dark. 

The houses were built of rough stone, a single story in 
height, with mud roofs, many of them overgrown with grass, 
and now presenting, towards sundown, the singularly pictu- 
resque spectacle, which I had ot^n noticed in Syria, of the 
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inhabitants silting out upon the lerracea and roofs of their 
houses, or, perhaps, the still more striking picture of a. single 
old white-bearded, patriarchal figure sitting alone upon hia 
housetop. One of these venerable personages called me 
up to his side ; and I was well rewarded for my trouble, 
and could fully appreciate the satisfaction with which the 
old man, day after day, looked out upon the beautiful and 
well-cultivated valley, the terraces, and the smiling villages 
on the mountain side. 

Several of the villagers were following us, and among 
them a line old man, the brother of the sheik, and formerly 
sheik himself. He told me thai, since tlie stormy times of 
Mohammed Aly, he had resigned the sheikdom, and con^ 
forted himself for the loss of station in ihe arms of a youiiK 
wife ; and before we parted we were on such good termi 
that he told me the reason of their nnwillingness to receive 
ns i namely, that they thought we were officers of Mohan^ 
med Aly, sent lo spy out their condition, and ascertain the 
number of their men able to bear arms; but, satisfied that' ' 
we were merely travellers, and warmed by my honest dis- 
claimer of the imputed character, he invited me to his 
house, and both he, and the sheik, and all the vitlagen 
seemed striving now to atone Air the churlishness of their 
first reception. 

The old man was as kind as a man could be ; in fact, hit 
kindness oppressed me ; for, having but one room in hia 
house, he sent both his wives out of doors to sleep at a 
neighbour's. In vain I told him not to disarrange himself 
on my account ; to make no stranger of me ; to let them stay ; 
and that it was nolliing lo me if the whole harem of the 
eultan was there; he was positive and decided. I cate- 
chised him about his wives, and he said iliat lie had been k 
poor man all his life, and could never afford to keep more 
(ban one till lately ; and now the companion of liis youth 
and tho sharer of his poverty was thrust away into a corner. 
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while with all simplicity and lionesly he showed me the 
best place in the house, appropriated to lis young bride.- 
He tilked as if it had been the hardest ll iDg in the world 
that he had been obliged to content himsel ' so long with hia 
first wire. 'I'hus, it seems, that here, as viih us, extrava- 
gance comes with wt^alih ; and whereas vith us, when a 
man grows rich, he adds another pair of 1 orses lo his es- 
tablishment, so the honest Mussulman ndulges himself 
with another helpmate. 

Two Turks and an <in with us ; and 

before going to bed, th >wn on the mud 

floor, and the first ihir hey turned their 

faces to the tomb of ih own and prayed. 

In the evening one of I I of a headache, 

and another, standing ing his temples 

with the palms of his I ae of the Koran, 

and the headache wei lim whether that 

was good for a sore th : it was, but, after 

giving me a verse or t' nedy coold only 

have full elTect upon ti .cis. 

Early in the morning I set off, my host and the sheik 
and half the village gathering around me to bid me farewell 
and invoke blessings upon me. I did not know the extent 
of the sacrifice my host had made for me until at the mo- 
ment of parting, when I got a glimpse of his young wife. 

We were now entering the region of Samaria, and, though 
the mountains were yet stony, a beautiful country was 
opening before us. We soon came into a smiling val- 
ley full of large olive-trees, and rode for some lime in a 
pleasant shade. Everywhere we were meeting streams of 
pure water, tempting us perpetually lo dismount after the 
sandy desert through which we had been so long travelling. 
We passed, loo, several villages, among which I remember 
was the village of Cowara, beautifully situated on the side 
of the mountain, overlooking a fertile valley, and all the 
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women of the village were in the field picking the taieg 
from the grain. 

I was now about entering one of the most iDteresliag 
countries in the Holy Land, consecrated by ihe presence of 
our S'ttviouT in the body, and by the exercise of his divine 
and miraculous powers. The Bible was again in my hand, 
suid I read there that Jesus Christ bad left "Judea and de- 
parted into Galilee ; that he must needs pass through Ss- 
niaria, aud that he came to a city of Samaria called Sychar, 
near to the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his son Jo- 
seph." And " Jacob's well was there, and Jesus, being weary 
with his journey, sat down on the well, and it was about 
the sixth hour. And there cometh a woman of Samaria to 
draw water ; and Jesus saiih unto her. Give me to drink." 
It is with no irreverent feeling that I draw the parallel. 
but I was following in the very footsteps of the Saviour; I 
too had left " Judea, and had departed into Galileo ;" I loo 
'-' must needs go through Samaria ;" and 1 too was now 
coming to the city of Samaria called Sychar, and, before en- 
lering the city, I would fain sit down on the well of Jacob, 
where our Saviour talked wiih the Samaritan woman. 

At Cowara 1 took a guide to conduct me to this well, fa 
about two hours we were winding along the side of Mount 
Gerizim, wboae summit was covered with the white dome 
of the tomb of an Arab saint ; and passing one well en tbe 
declivity of the mountain, going down to the valley at iti 
base, we came to Jacob's well, or the Beer Samarea of the 
Arabs. I knew that there was a difference of opinion aa to 
the precise site of this interesting monument ; but, when I 
found myself at the mouth of this well, I had no with to 
look farther! I could feel and realize the whole scene ; I 
could see our Saviour coming out from Judea, and travelling 
along this valley ; I could see him, wearied with his jour- 
ney, sitting down on this well to rest, and the SanwritiB 
woman, as I saw tbem at every towa in the Holy Lan^ 
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coming out for water. I could imagine his looking up to 
Mount Gerizim, and predicting the ruin of the temple, and 
tellix>g her that the hour was coming when neither on that 
mountain nor yet in Jerusalem would she worship the God 
of her fpithers. A large column lay across the top of the 
well, and the mouth was filled up with huge stones. I 
could see the water through the crevices ; but^ even with the 
assistance of Paul and the Arabs, found it impossible to rcH 
move them. I plucked a wild flower growing in the mouth 
of the well, and passed on. 

The ground which I was now treading is supposed to be 
the '* parcel of ground" which Jacob bought of the sons of 
Hamor, the father of Shechem, for a hundred pieces of sil- 
ver, and gave to his son Joseph. Turning the point of the 
mountain, we came to a rich valley, lying between the 
mountains of Gerizim and Ebal. Crossing this valley, on 
the sides of the mountains of Ebal is a long range of grot- 
toes and tombs, and a little before coming to them, in a 
large white building like a sheik's tomb, is the sepulchre 
of Joseph, as it is written, ** the bones also of Joseph, which 
the children of Israel brought up with them out of Egypt, 
buried they in Shechem." I dismounted and entered the 
building, and it is a not uninteresting fact that I found there 
a white-bearded Israelite, kneeling at the tomb of the pa- 
triarch, and teaching a rosy-cheeked boy (his descendant of 
the fourth generation] the beautiful story of Joseph and his 
brethren. 

It was late in the afternoon when I was moving up the 
valley of Naplous. The mountains of Gerizim and Ebal, 
the mountains of blessings and curses, were towering like 
lofty walls on either side of me ; Mount Gerizim fertile, 
and Mount Ebal barren, as when God commanded Joshua 
to set up the stones in Mount Ebal, and pronounced on 
Mount iSerizim blessings upon the children of Israel <'if 
they would heiri^en diligently unlo the voice of the Lord, 
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to observe and do »11 his commandments,"* and od Ebal 
the withering curses of disobedience. A beautiful slream, 
in two or three places filling large reaervoira, was running 
through the valley, and a shepherd sal on ita bank, playing 
a reed pipe, with bis flock feeding quietly around him. The 
ahailea of evening were gathering fast as I approached 
the lown of Naplous, the Shechem or Sychem of tha Old 
Tealamenl, and the Sychar of the New. More than a 
dozen lepers were silting outside the gate, their faces 
shining, pimpled and bloated, covered with sores and 
pustules, their nostrils open and filled wiih ulcers, and 
their red eyes fixed and staring ; with swollen feet they 
dragged their disgusting bodies towards me, and wiih 
hoarac voices extended their deformed and hideous hands 
lor charity. 

We Tode up the principal street, and at the door of the 
palace I mol the governor just mounting his horse, with a 
large retinue of officers and slaves around him. Wo ex- 
changed our greetings on horseback. 1 showed him my 
firman, and he sent a janizary 10 conduct me to the house 
of a Samaritan, a writer to the government, where I was 
received, fed, and lodged bctier ihan in any other place in 
the Holy Land, always excepting the abodes of those suC> 
fering maityra, the Terra Santa monks. 

I had just time to visit the Samaritan synagogue. Leav- 
ing my shoes at the door, with naked feet I entered a small 
room, about fifteen feet square, with nothing striking or iiv- 
teresting about it except what the Samaritans say is the 
oldest manuscript in the world, a copy of the Pentateuch, 
written by Abishua, the grandaon of Aaron, three years after 
the death of Moaea, or about three thousand three hiuidred 
years ago. The priest was a man of forty-five, and gave 
me but a poor idea of the character of the Samaritana, for 
lie Tefuaed to show me the sacred scroll imlesB I woold paj 
• DeuieroDomy uviii,, 1. 
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him first He then brought down an old manuscript, which, 
very much to his astonishment, I told him was not the gen- 
uine record ; giving him very plainly to understand that I 
was not to be bamboozled in the matter. I had been ad- 
vised of this trick by the English clergyman whom I met in 
Jerusalem ; and the priest, laughing at my detection of the 
cheat, while some of his hopeful flock who had followed me 
joined in the laugh, brought down the other preserved in a 
tin case. It was written in some character I did not under- 
stand, said to be the Samaritan, tattered and worn, and 
bearing the marks of extreme age ; and, though I knew no- 
thing about it, I admitted it to be the genuine manuscript ; 
and they all laughed when I told the priest what a rogue he 
was for trying to deceive me ; and this priest they believe 
to be of the tribe of Levi, of the seed of Aaron. If I had 
left Naplous then I should probably have repeated the words 
that our Saviour applied to them in his day, " no good thing 
can come out of Samaria ;'' but I spent a long evening, and 
had an interesting conversation with my host and his broth- 
er, and in their kindness, sincerity, and honesty, forgot the 
petty duplicity of the Levite. 

Much curiosity has existed in Europe among the learned 
with regard to this singular people, and several of the 
most eminent men of their day, in London and Paris, have 
had correspondence with them, but without any satisfactory 
result. The descendants of the Israelites who remained 
and were not carried into captivity, on the rebuilding of the 
second temple were denied the privilege of sharing the la- 
bour and expense of its reconstruction at Jerusalem, and, 
in mortification and revenge, they built a temple on Mount 
Gerizim, and ever since a deadly hatred has existed between 
their descendants the Samaritans and the Jews. Gibbon*, 
speaking of them in the time of Justinian, says, ''The Sama- 
ritans of Palestine were a motley race, an ambiguous sect* 
rejected as Jews by the pagans, by the Jews as schismaidcfli^ 
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asd by A* Christians bb idolaters. The Bbomination of 
Um ctobb bad slre^dy been planted nn their holy mount of 
Gfirisim, but the persecution of Juslintan offered only the 
bltematiTeorbiiptisn or rebellion. They chose the latter; 
tinder the standard ii{ a desperate kader, they rose in arms 
and retaliated thei wrongs on the lives, the properly, and 
ibe temples of a defenceless people. The Samarilana 
were finally subdied by the regular forces of the East; 
twenty thousand t'ere slain, twenty thousand were sold by 
the Arabs to the i " ' '- "f 
mains of that unh 
eoa by the sin of 
now remaining, ai 
people still dwell 
Mount Gerizim, t 
The brother of 
about them. Hf 
ever saw who ii\ _ 
long, and all his limbs wei 
hump-hacked that in sitting he rested upon his hump. He 
asked me many questions a.bout the Samarilaits in England 
(of America he had no knowledge), and seemed determined 
to beheve that there were many in that country, and lotd me 
that I might eay lo them, wherever I found them, that there 
they believed in oae omnipotent and etemaj God, th« £*« 
Books of Moses, and a future Messiah, and the day of the 
Messiah's coming to be near at hand ; that they practised 
circumcision, went three times a year up to Mount Gerizim, 
"the everlasting mountain," to worship and offer sscrifice, 
and once a year pitched their tents and left their virgins 
alone on the mount for seven days, expecting that one of 
diem would conceive and bring forth a sod, who should ba 
the Messiah ; that they allowed two wives, and, in case of 
barrenness, four ; that the woman were not permitted to ea- 
ter the synagogue, except once a year during fast, but co 
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no accounl ncrc they permitted to louch ihe sacred scroll ; 
and ihal, although the Jews and Samariians had dealings 
in the market-places, &c., they haled each oiher now as 
much as their fathers did before them. 

I asked him about Jacob's well ; he said he knew the 
place, and that he knew our Saviour.or Jesus Clirist.as he 
familiarly called him, very well ; he was Ji>spph the car- 
penter's son, of Nazareth ; but that the story which the 
Christians had about the woman at the well was all a fiction; 
that Christ did not convert her; but that, on the contrary, 
she laughed at him, and even refused, lo give him water to 

The information I received from these old men is more 
than 1 have ever seen in print about this reduced and sin- 
gular people, and I give it for what it may be worth, I 
cannot help mentioning a little circumstance, which serves 
to illustrate the proverb thai boys will be boys all the world 
over. While I was exploring the mysteries of the Samaritan 
creed, it being the season of Easter, a fine chubby little 
fellow came to me with a couple of eggs died yellow, and 
trying them on his teeth, just as we used to do in my boyish 
days (did we learn it from them or ihey from us ?}— gave 
me a choice ; and, though it may seem a trifling incident 
to the reader, it was not an uninteresting circumstance to 
me, this celebration of my " paas" in the ancient Sychem, 
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CHAPTER XVm. 
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Eehaate.— Rums nf ihe Palace nf Herod.— Mount Tabor.— Mazareth.— 
Scriptural Localiliea.— Tiheriaa— Aq EngLah Sporlsman.— BoUmsid* 
and Choraiin. — CBpemsmi)-—Zaffad.— Arrival al Acre. 

At about eight o'clock in the morning we left N^aploas ; 
the lepers were lying at the gate as belbre ; not permitted 
to enier ilie walla of the city, but living apart and perpetu- 
ating among themaelvea their loathsome race. The valley 
of Nap1ou3 was, if possible, more beautiful by morning than 
by evening light, shaded by groves of ligs, olives, almonds, 
and apricots in full bloom, and bounded by lofty mountains, 
■with a clear and boautiful stream winding and miinnuring' 
through its centre. Until I came to this place 1 had fre- 
fluently said lo myself that 1 would not give ibe estate of a 
wealthy gentleman in Geneseo for the whole kingdom of 
David ; but there was a rare and extraordinary beauty here, 
even in the hands of the Arab Fellahs. Men and women 
were stealing among the trees, in gayly-coloured apparel, 
and, instead of the turban or tarbouch, the men wore a long 
red cap, with the tassel hanging jantily like thatofaNeapot- 
itan. For more than an hour we followed the course of the 
Btream, and nothing could be more beautifully picturesque 
than the little mills on its banks ; low, completely imbo* 
somed among trees, and with theit loofs covered with grass, 
and sometimes the agreeable sound of a waterfall was the 
first intimation we had of their presence. There was 
something exceedingly rural and poetic in their appearance. 
I went down to one of them, more than usually beautiful, 
hoping to be greeted by some lovely "matd of the miUi" 
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lam, her citizens 
iters '' come and 
but rebuilt and 
' by Herod, now 
>s; "her inhab- 
" The ancient 
ins of their pal- 
able huts of the 
as ascent of the 
LS of a church, or tower, or some- 
thing else, built by our old friend the Lady Helena, and seen 
to great advantage from the valley below. The Lady Hel- 
ena, however, did not put together all this stone and murtar 
for (he picturesque alone ; it was erected over, and in hon- 
our of, the prison where John the Baptist was beheaded, 
and his grave. I knew that this spot was guarded with jeal- 
ous care by the Arabs, and that none but Mussulmans were 
permitted lo see it ; but this did not prevent my asking ad- 
mission ; and, when the lame sheik said that none could en- 
ter without a special order from the pacha, Paul rated him 
soundly for thinking we would be such fools as lo come 
without one ; and, handing him our travelling lirman, the 
sheik kissed the seal, and, utterly unable to determine for 
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liimsolF whether the order was lo fumiali mfi wiih horsei 
«r adtnii me to mosques, said he knew he was bound to 
uliey that seal, and do whatever the bearer told him, and 
hobbled oir lo get the key. 

Leaving our shoes at the door, in one comer of the en- 
closure, we entered a small mosque with whitewashed walls, 
hung with ostrich eggs, clean mats for the prayuig Mussul- 
mans, a sort of pnlpit, and the usual recess of the Kebla. 
In the centre of the 9ione floor was a hole opening to ihe 
prison below, and, going outside, and descending a flight of 
Bteps, we came to the prison chamber, about eight paces 
square ; the door, now broken and leaning agB.inst the wall, 
like the doors in the sepulchres of llt^ kings at Jerusalem, 
-was a slab cut from the solid stone, and turning on a pivot. 
On the opposite side were three small holes, opening to 
another chamber, which was the tomb of the Bsptisl. I 
looked in, but all was dark ; the Mussulman told me that 
the body only was tliere ; that the prophet was beheuded at 
the request of the wife of a king, and I forget where he 
said the head was. This may be the prison where the 
great forerunner of the Lord was beheaded ; at least no mu 
can say that it is not ; and leaving it with the best disposi^ 
tioD to believe, I ascended to the ruined palace of Herod, 
his persecutor and murderer. Thirty or forty columiw 
were still standing, the monuments of the departed great- 
ness of its former tenant. On one side, towards the north- 
east, where are the ruins of a gate, there is a double range 
of Ionic columns. I counted more than sixty, and, from the 
fragments I was constantly meeting, it would seem as if a 
double colonnade had extended all around. 

The palace of Herod stands on a table of land, on tho 
very summit of the hill, overlooking every part of the sur- 
rounding country ; and such were the exceeding soilness and 
beauty of the scene, even tinder the wildness and w^wte of 
Arab cultivation, that the city seemed smiling in the raidit 
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of her desolation. AH around was a beautil i valley, watered 
by running streams, and covered by a ric! carpel of grass, 
sprinkled with wild flowers of every 1 e, and beyond, 
stretched like an open book before me, a I luiidary of fruit- 
ful mountaina, the vine and the olive risii ; in terraces to 
their very summits ; there, day after day, tl i haughty Herod 
had sat in his royal palace ; and looking i it upon all these 
beauties, his heart had become hardeni I with prosper- 
ily; here, among these Blill towering c{ jmns, the proud 
monarch had made a , and high cap- 

tains, and chief estate the daughter of 

Herodias, Herod's bro before him, and 

the proud king prorais te her whatever 

she should ask, even .ingdom." And 

while the feast and d; sad of John the 

Baptist was brought in lo the damsel." 

And Herod has gone, i s brother's wife, 

has gone, and " the lo aplains, and the 

chief estates of Galil .he ruins of the 

palace in which ihey I ..le still nere; the mountains 

and valleys which beheld their revels are here ; and oh, 
what a comment upon the vanity of worldly greatness, a 
fellah was turning his plough around one of the columns, I 
was silling on a broken capital under a fig-tree by its side, 
and I asked him what were the ruins thai we saw; and 
while his oxen were quietly cropping the grass that grew 
among ihe fragments of the marble floor, he lold me that 
they were the ruins of the palace of a king — he believed, 
of the Christians; and while pdgrims from every quarter of 
the world turn aside from their path to do homage in the 
prison of his beheaded victim, the Arab who was driving 
his plough among the columns of his palace knew not the 
name of the haughty Herod, Even at this distance of time 
I look back with a feeling of uncommon interest upon my 
laoible among thi>se ruins, talking with the Arab ploughmaa 
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of the king who built it, leaning against a column which 
perhaps had often eupporied the haughty Herod, and look- 
ing out from this acene of desolation and ruin upon the 
most beautiful country in the Holy Land. 

Deacending from the ruined city, we continued our viay 
along the valley. In about an hour we came to the village 
«f Bttecn, standing on the side of a mountain, overlooking 
a fertile valley : the women were in the fields, as 1 had 
eeen them before, picking the tares from the wheat. Riding 
along through a. succession of beatniful valleys, nearly all 
the way close to the banks of a running stream, and atop- 
piDg under a fine ahade of olives for our noonday meal, we 
came lo Sanpoor, standing on an insulated hill, conimand- 
iug an extensive view of the country, and once a strongl; 
fortified place, with a lower and walls, supposed to have 
been built during the time of the crusades, but now totally 
demolished and in ruins. About three years ago it was 
taken, after a six months' siege, by Abdallah Pacha, the 
great soldier of the sultan ; the insurgent inhabiianta were 
put lo the sword, and their houses burnt and razed to the 
ground. A little beyond this, the contimwd falls of nia 
have formed a small lake. In an hour and a half we paaaed 
the village of Abattia ; and late in the afternoon we fell ia 
vith a party of Turkish travellers, one of whom was die 
" liiggest in the round" of all the men I had seen ia llw 
Easu His noble horse seemed to complain of his evtraor- 
dinary burden. At about six o'clock we had leil the beau- 
tiful country of Samaria, and were entering the little tows 
of Jennin, or Janeen, standing on the borders of Gatite^ 
at the commencement of the great plain of Jezreel. 

Early in the morning, leaving tho village of Janeen, wa 
entered almost immediately the great plain of Jesreul. The 
holy places weie now crowding upon me in lapid sueeea- 
aion. I was on my way to Nazaretk, the chy of Joeepft 
and Maiy, where Christ spent neatly sU bi> life; bM I 
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turned off the direct road to do homage on Mount Tabor, 
recognised as the scene of our Saviour's transfiguration. 
We passed two miserable villages, looking at a distance 
like little mounds or excrescences on the surface of the 
great plain ; and, turning to the right, around the mountains 
of Samaria, saw afar off the lofty summit of Hermon, 
crowned with a sheik's tomb. On the right, towards the 
Sea of Galilee, was the village of Bisan, the Bethshan of 
the Bible, where the Philistines fastened the bodies of Saul 
and his three sons to the walls after they had fallen in 
Mount Gilboa.* 

Before us, and the most striking and imposing object on the 
whole of the great plain of Esdraelon, was Mount Tabor. 
It stands perfectly isolated ; rising alone from the plain in 
a rounded tapering form, like a truncated cone, to the height 
of three thousand feet, covered with trees, grass, and wild 
flowers from the base to its summit, and presenting the 
combination so rarely found in natural scenery of the bold 
mnd the beautiful. At twelve o'clock we were at the mis- 
erable village of Deborah, at the foot of the mountain, sup- 
posed to be the place where Deborah the prophetess, who 
then judged Israel, and Barak and " ten thousand men after 
him, descended upon Sisera, and discomfited him and all his 
chariots, even nine hundred chariots of iron, and all the 
people that were with him." The men and boys had all 
gone out to their daily labour, and we tried to persuade a wo- 
man to guide us to the top of the mountain, but she turned 
away with contempt ; and, having had some practice in 
climbing, we moved around its sides until we found a reg- 
ular path, and ascended nearly to the top without dismount- 
ing. The path wound around the mountain, and gave us 
a view from all its different sides, every step presenting 
something new, and more and more beautiful, until all 
was completely forgotten and lost in the exceeding love- 

* Joshua, zvii, 11 ; 1 Sanrael, xzxL, 12 ; Kings, hr., 12. 
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linesfl of ibe view from the Bummit. Stripped of every u- 
sociation, and considered merely aa an elevation command- 
ing a view of unknown valleys and mountains, I never saw 
a mountain which, for beauty of scene, better repaid the 
toil of ascending il ; and I need not say wbai an interest 
was given to every feaiure when we saw in the valley be- 
neath the large plain of Jezreel, the greal battle-ground of 
nations ; on the south the supposed range of Hermon, with 
whose (lews the psalmist compares the " pleasantness of 
trethren dwelling together in unity ;" beyond, the ruined 
village of Endor, where dwelled the witch who raised up 
the prophet Samuel ; and near it the little city of Nain, 
where our Saviour raised from the dead the widow's aoo; 
on the east, the mountains of Gilboa, " where Saul, and his 
armour-bearer, and his three sons fell upon their swords, 10 
save themselves from falling into the hands of the Philis- 
tines ;" beyond, the Sea of Galilee, or Lake of Genesareth, 
the theatre of our Saviour's miracles, where, in the fourth 
watch of ihe night, he appeared to his terrified disciples, 
walking on the face of the waters ; and lo the north, on a 
lofly eminence, higli above the top of Tabor, the citjr of 
Saphet, supposed to be the ancient BethuHa, alluded 10 ia 
the words " a city that is set on a hill cannot be bid." 

But, if the tradition be true, we need not go beyond 
the motmiain itself, for it was on this high mounttuk 
that " Jestis Christ look Peter, and James, and John hi* 
brother apart," and gave them a glimpse of his glory be- 
fore his death, when "his face did sbine as the bud, and 
his raiment was white as the light ; and a voice out of 
the cloud was heard, saying, This is my beloved eon, 
in whom I am well pleased." I stood on the very epol 
where this holy scene was enacted. Within the walls <^ 
an old fortress is a ruined grotto, with three attars, built at 
Peter had proposed, one for Christ, one for Moses, and <hm 
for Elias ; where, once a year, the monka of the cotma^ 
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imd aU the Christians of Nazareih, ascendi gin lolemn pro- 
ceHsion, offer adoration and praise to th Saviour of ihe 
vorld. The top of the mountain is an i 'al, about half a 
mile long, and encompaased by a wall b ilt by Josephus 
when he was governor of Gaiilee ; within his enclosure is 
a table of lusuriant grass and wild flowe s, sending forth 
such an odour, and looking so clean and refreshing, ihal, 
when my horse lay down and rolled in it 1 felt the spirit 
of boyhood coming over me again, and was itrongly tempted 
to follow his example. 

We descended and 1: izareth. Wind- 

ing along the valley, ai ught the mount- 

ain again full before mi defined against 

the sky ; the lignre of i ■D seen standing 

on the lop as on a pB' whether, in the 

splendid effort of Kaph the Vatican, he 

had any idea of this p but I remember 

that, looking back upon ::ruck me that it 

was exactly the scene i us of the painter 

might have selected for,... ..ji.jngurationoC the Son of God. 

In two hours and a half we were in the vale of Naszera, 
and approaching the city of Nazareth. The valley is fer- 
tile, surrounded by hills, and the city stands at the extreme 
end on the side of an elevation. The houses are white, 
and in the place of Christ's residence, as of his birth, the 
mosque with its minaret is the most conspicuous object, 
and next to that the convent A little on this side is a 
Greek church, built, as the Greeks say, over the spot 
where the angel Gabriel appeared to the Virgin Mary, and 
announced to her the birth of a son "of whose kingdom 
there should be no end." A little farther is a fountain, 
where the Virgin is said to have been in the habit of going 
for water; a procession of women, with large jars on their 
beads, was coming out from the city, and one of them, a 
Christian woman, gave us to drink ; a comfortable-looking 
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monk, taking his afternoon^s promenade in the subm'bs, 
was the first to greet us, and, following him, we dismounted 
at the door of the conventr— one of the largest in the Holy 
Land. 

In the city where Joseph and Mary lived, and where our 
Saviour passed thirty years of his life, there is of course 
no lack of holy places, and, as in the case of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, as many of these places as possible 
have, with admirable economy, been brought under one roof. 
The Church of the Annunciation, within the walls of the 
convent, next to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, is the 
finest in the Holy Land. There .are two organs, and the 
walls and pillars are hung with red damask. Under the 
principal altar is the house of Joseph and Mary, consisting 
of several grottoes, kitchen, parlour, and bedroom. In front 
of the same altar are two granite columns, designating the 
spots where the angel and the Virgin stood at the time of 
the annunciation. One of them is broken ofiT below, and 
the upper part hangs from the roof — the monks say by a 
miracle, but others by mortar; and all over Galilee the 
miraculous pillar is celebrated for its virtue in curing dis- 
eases. Outside the convent are the workshop where Jo- 
seph wrought at his carpenter's trade, and the synagogue 
where Christ, by reading the book of Isaiah and applying to 
himself the words of the prophet, so exasperated the Jews 
that they rose up and thrust him out of the city. A lamp 
Was burning dimly at the altar, and an Arab Christian pros- 
trating himself before it ; and, lastly, I saw the table on 
which, say the monks, our Lord dined with his disciples 
both before and after the resurrection, a large flat stone 
about three feet high, and fifleen paces in circumference. 
I was about knocking ofif a piece as a memorial, when the 
friar checked me, and, turning round a nail in one of the 
many holes in the surface, he worked off a little powder» 
laid it carefully in a paper, and gave it me 
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In my humour there was no great in .rest in Tisiting 
these so called holy places ; but here was le city in which 
our Saviour had been brought up ; I could ralk in the same 
streets where he had walked, und look ou upon the same 
hills and valleys ; and a man of warm and i ipassioned piety 
might imagine that, in breathing the aam atmosphere, he 
was drawing nearer to the person ol' the aviour. I went 
back to the convent, joined the monks at espers, hstened 
to the solemn chant and the majestic lor s of the organ, 
and went to bed. 

Early in the mornii ; first time the 

horses with which I h salem, I took a 

Christian of Nazareth tarted for Tibe- 

rias imd the Sea of Ga] our we came to 

Cana of Galilee, where ed his first mir- 

acle by turning water entrance of the 

village is a fountain, were drawing 

waler in large jars, anii lurch, built over 

the house of the youn^ ling the miracle 

was performed. Here , __„ largc smue jars, being, as 
the mooke say, the identical vessels in which the water 
was changed. War, bloody and relentless war, has swept 
over the little Cana of Galilee ; fire and sword have laid 
waste and destroyed the peaceful village in which Christ 
met the rejoicing wedding-party. 

In about two hours, leaving Mount Hermon and Mount Ta- 
bor on our right, we passed through the field whore the dis- 
ciples plucked the com on the Sabbath day ; about half an 
hour farther on is the mountain of the Beatitude, where 
Christ preached the sermon on the mount. Whether the 
tradition be true ot no, it was just the place where, in those 
primitive days, or even in the state of society which exists 
now in the Holy Land, such an event might have taken 
place; the preacher standing a little distance up the hiH, 
and the muhitude sitting down below him. Indeed, bo 
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Strikingly simitar in all its details is the state of society ex- 
isting here now to that which existed in the time of our 
Saviour, that 1 remember, tvhen standing on the ruins of a 
small church supposed lo cover tho precise spot where 
Christ preached that compendium of goodness and wisdom, 
it struck me that if I or any other man should preach new 
and strange things, the people would come out from the 
cities and villages to listen and dispute, as ihey did tinder 
the preaching of our Lord. 

Half an hour farltier on we came to a large atone, on 
which, tradition says, our Saviour sat when he blessed the 
five loaves and two fishes, and the immense multitude ate 
and were filled. These localities may be, and probably 
are, mere monkish conjectures; but one thing we know, that 
our Saviour and hia disciples journeyed on this road ; that he 
looked upon the same scenes, and that, ia all probability, 
somewhere within the range of my eye these deeds and 
miracles were actually performed. At all events, before 
me, in full view, was the hallowed Lake of Genesareth, 
Here we cannot be wrong ; Christ walked upon that sea, 
and stilled the raging of its waters, and preached tho ti' 
dings of salvation to the cities on its banks. But where ue 
those cities now ? Chorazin and Betbsaida, and thou loo, 
Capernaum, that wasi exalted unto heaven ! The whole 
lake is spread out before me, almost from where the Jor- 
dan enters unto where that hallowed stream passes on to 
discharge its waters in the bituminous lake which coven 
the guilty cities ; but there is no city, no habitation of maD ; 
all is still and quiet as the gravg. But I am wrongi towards 
the southern extremity of the lake I see the city of Tabbe- 
reeah, the miserable relic of the ancient Tiberias, another of 
the proud cities of Herod, standing on the very shore of the 
aea, a mere speck in the distance, its walls and turrets, its 
mosques and minarets teUing that it is possessed by the 
persecutors and oppressors of the followers of CfarisL 
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We descended the mountaina, and, p 


sing under the 


walla of ihe city, continued on about half i 


, hour 10 a large 


bait erected by Ibrahim Pacha over the h 


springs of Ern- 


maus, celebrated for (heir medicinal proper 


es ; and, finding 


that we could pass ihe night there, left 


jr baggage and 


reiiimcd to the city. The walla and circu 


.r lowers, Moor- 


ish in their construction, gave it an impo. 


ng appearance ; 


outside the gate was Ihe tent of a harlot, ll 


t unhappy class 


of women not being pei 




]manlaw,coen- 


ter the walls ; within, a 




ed and desolate 


condition; a great pai 




rat, and, where 


the space was occupie 




< were built far 


apart. 






Tiberias waa the ih 




1 of the Jews ; 


and here, as at Jenisak 




happy remnant 


of a fallen people BtiU: 




ves of their fa- 


thers, and, though degn 




Jer foot, are still 


looking for the restorati' 




ingdom. There 


were two classes of Je 


. , . ,.^i'n ana r-uropean, the latter 


being Muscovites, Poles, and Germans ; all had come merely 


to lay their bonea inthe 


Holy Land, and wei 


■e now supported 



by the charity of their brethren in Europe. There were two 
synagogues, and two schools or colleges, and it was an in- 
teresting sight to see them, old men tottering on the verge 
of the grave and beardless boys studying in the same mys- 
terious book what they believed to be the road to heaven. 

I inquired for their rabbi, and they asked me whether I 
meant the Asiatic or European. I told them the greater of 
the two, and was conducted by a crowd to hts house. I had 
no diffidence in those days, and invited myself to sit down 
and talk with him. He was an old man, and lold me that they 
were all poor, living upon precarious charity; and that 
their brethren in America were so far off that they had for- 
gotten the land of their fathers. Everything looked so 
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comfortable in his house, that I tried to get an InTitation to 
Btay all night ; but the old rabbi was too cunning for me. It 
was a fete day, but my notes are bo imperfect that I cannot 
make out whether it was their Sabbath. All were dressed 
in their beat apparel, the women sitting in the Uoots or on 
the terraces, their heads adorned with large gold and silver 
ornaments, and their eyes spai'kling like diamonds. 

Returning, ! noticed more particularly Ihe ruins beyond 
the southern wall. They extend for more than a mile, 
and there is no doubt that this ground was covered by the 
ancient city. The plain runs back about half a mile to the 
foot of Ihe mountain, and in the sides of the mountain are 
long ranges of tombs. It was from one of these tombs, 
Esid our guide, tliat the man possessed of devils rushed 
forth when our Saviour rebuked the unclean spirits, and 
made them enter into a herd of swine, which ran violently 
down a eteep place into the sea, and were drowned. 

Passing the bath, I walked on to a point where I could 
see the extreme end of the lake, forming near the other side 
into the Jordan. It was a beautiful evening, still and quiet 
as the most troubled spirit could wish. The sides of ihe 
mountains were green and verdant, but there were no trees, 
and no rustling of the wind among the branches ; not a boat 
was upon the lake ; and, except the city of Tiberi&s, which, 
enclosed within its walls, gave no signs of life, I was 
the only living being on its shores ; I almost felt myaelf 
alone in ihe world ; and surely, if ever there was a spot 
where a man might be willing to Uve alone, it would be 
there. There was no desolation, but rather beauty in the 
loneliness ; and when the sim was setting I was bathing 
my feet in the waters of the hallowed lake, and fast falling 
into the belief that J could sit me down on its banks " the 
world forgetting, by the world forgot ;" but just then I saw 
filing under the walls of Tiberias a long procession of men. 
They were coming to the baths of Emmans ; and, in a few 
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tliat was musing an if 1 were a! ine in the world, 
was struggling with naked Arabs for a p]a e in the bathing 
apartment. 

A large baihing-houae has been built ov r tlie hot springa 
by Ibrahim Pacha; a circular building, w th a dome, like 
the baths at Constantinople ; and under i. s dofne a large 
marble reservoir, twenty feet in diametc and nearly six 
leei deep, into which the Arabs slipped o) from the Hides 
like turtles, darkening the white marble ar I the clear water 
with their swarthy skir the heat, which 

seemed to me scaldin i, with a single 

bath, had been built ( ■ecious body of 

Ibrahim Pacha ; and, a 1 to use it, I had 

it prepared for myself. for moralizing! 

I had stood on the top lount Sinai, and 

the shores of the Dead ose contact with 

greatness in the tombs lemnon, and the 

Scipios ; but what wer th bathing in the 

same tub with the grea the East, the ter- 

rible Ibrahim Pacha t . ^^..^cu my rug m an adjoining cham- 
ber ; the long window opened directly upon the Sea of Gal- 
ilee ; for more than an hour my eyeswero fixed upon its 
calm and silvery surface ; and the last sounds that broke 
upon my ears were the murmurs of its waters. 

Early in the morning we started. Stopping again at Ti- 
berias, the soldier at the gate told us that a European had 
arrived during the night. I hunted him out, and found him 
to be an Englishman, as I afterward learned, a merchant of 
Damascus, and a sportsman, equipped with shooting-jacketj 
gun, dog, &.C. He was in a miserable hovel, and, having 
just risen, was sitting apart from the Arab family ; liis rug 
and coverlet were lying on the mud floor not yet rolled up ; 
and he seemed in a most rueful mood, objurgating all travel 
for pleasure, and whistling earnestly " There's no place like 
home." I knew his humour, for I had often felt it myself, and 
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could hardly keep from laughing. He waa not more than half 
dreaaed, aud remiuded me of the caricature of an English- 
man standing in his nelher garment, with a piece of cloth 
in one hand and a pair of scissors in the other, as not being 
resolved after what fashion to have his coat cut. i 

" I am Da £iigluh gentlemia, and diIuhI I ilBiid here, - ^U 

Musing in my mind what raunent 1 shaH wear ; ^H 

For now I will wear this, and now I will wear that, 
And now I wlU weai^I eamiot lei! what." 

We spent half an hour together, and parted. He was an 
old stager, and did not travel for ecenery, associations, and 
all that, but he could tell every place where he had bagged 
a bird, from Damascus to the Sea of Galilee. 

Stopping for a moment at the only moniunent of antiquity, 
the church of St. Peter, a long building, with a vaulted stone 
roof, built, as the monks say, over the place where the 
house of Si. Peter stood, and the corner-stone laid by our 
Saviour ; a burly monk was in the confessional, and a 
yoimg Christian girl pouring into bis greedy ears perhaps a 
Btory of unhappy love, we left for the last time the gate* 
of the city, the lent of the harlot standing there still, and 
commenced out journey along the shore of the sea. 

A short distance from Tiberias we crossed the point of a 
mountain running down into the lake, and in abotU an hom 
cBjne to a small Mohammedan village, called Magdol, sup- 
posed to be the Magdala into which our Saviour came when 
he had sent away the multitude after feeding them with the 
seven loaves and two fishes. It was along this shore that 
Jesus Christ began to preach the glad tidings of salvation 
to a ruined world ; eighteen himdred years ago, walking by 
this sea, he saw two brethren, " Simon Peter and Andrew 
his brother, casting their nets into the sea, toiling all day and 

* AbODt eii ranntha tStei Ctiia gat« was swallowed ap by an earthqaake ; 
the wall and tbe whole of that quarter of Uie city were thiown down and 
iknvlV'^H, and a gieat potlioa of the intaabaanlt buried imdki the luina. 
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catching no fish; and he told them to thrust forth from the 
land ; and their nets brake and their ships sank with the 
multitude of fish ; and he said unto them, Follow me, and I 
will make you fishers of men ; and they forsodc all and fol- 
lowed him." 

We were now crossing a rich valley, through which 
several streams were running and emptying into the lake ; 
and towards the other end, at some distance from the sea, 
we came to a small mound of crumbling bricks and stones, 
almost overgrown with grass ; and this is all that reniains 
of the city of Bethsaida, the city of Peter, and Andrew, and 
Philip. If we had diverged a hundred yards one way or 
the other, I should have passed without seeing it. A short 
distance off, among the hills that border the plain, alike in 
ruins, is her sister city Chorazin. Leaving the valley and 
crossing a rude point of the mountain, which runs boldly 
to the lake, the road being so narrow that we were obliged 
to unload the baggage-horse, we descended to the plains 
of Genesareth, the richest and most fertile plain on the 
shores of the lake, and, perhaps, for a combination of nat- 
ural advantages, soil, beauty of scenery, climate, and tem- 
perature, exceeded by no place in the world. A short dis- 
tance across the plain we came to a little mill, set in mo- 
tion by a large, clear, and beautiful stream, conveyed in 
two stone aqueducts. Four or &ve Arab families lived 
there, in huts made with palm leaves ; the men lay stretched 
on the ground, lulled to sleep by the murmur of the falling 
waters. 

From here to Talhouh, the supposed site of Capernaum, 
the rich plain of Genesareth was lying a wild and luxuri- 
ant waste, entirely uncultivated and neglected, except in 
one place, where an Arab was ploughing a small plot for 
tobacco. Approaching, the single Arab footpath becomes 
lost, and the road which our Saviour had often followed 
upon his great errand of redemption was so overgrown 
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with long grass, busheB, and weeds, ihai they rose above the 
back of my horse, and I found it easier to dismount and pick 
my way on foot. 

The ruins of Capernaum extend more than a mile along 
the shore and back towards the mountain, but they were 
BO overgrown wilh grass and bushes that it was difficult to 
move among them. Climbing upon a high wall, which, 
though ruined itself, seemed proud of its pre-eminence above 
the rest, I had a full view of the ruins of the city, of the 
plains of Gencsareth, and the whole exrenl of the Sea of 
Galilee, from where the Jordan comes down from the 
mountains until it passes out and rolls on to the Dead Sea. 
It is about sixteen miles long and sis wide ; at each end 
is the narrow valley of the Jordan ; on the east a range of 
mounlaina, rising, not precipitously, but rolling back from 
the shore, green and verdant, but destitute of trees ; on the 
west are mountains, in two places coming down to the lake, 
and the rest is a rich and beautiful, but wild and uncultiva- 
ted plain. It was by far the most imposing view 1 bad en- 
joyed, and 1 am not sure that tn all ray journeying in the 
East I had 3 more inieresiing moment than wheo I sat 
among the ruins of Capernaum, looking out upon the Lake 
of Genesarelh. 

Travellers have ol^en compared this lake with the Lake 
of Geneva. I could see very little resemblance; it is not so 
large, and wants the variety of scenery of the Lake of Gene- 
va, and, above all, the lofty summit of Mount Blanc. The 
banks of the Lake of Geneva are crowded from one end to 
the other with villages and villas, and its surface ia covered 
with boats, and all the hurry and bustle of a travelling pop- 
ulation ; this is in all the wildoess of nature, all neglected 
and uncultivated; and, except the little town of Tiberias, 
not a habitation, not even an Arab's hul, is seen upon its 
banks, not a solitary boat upon its waters. A single peli- 
can was floating at my feet, and, like myself, he vas alone. 
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He was so near me ihat I could have hit 1 n with a Btone ; 
he was the only thing I saw that had lif< and he seemed 
looking at me with wonder, and asking n why I still lin- 
gered in the desolate city. I was locking ipon the theatre 
of mighty miracles ; it was here that, whc a great tempest 
arose, and the ship was covered with w 'es, and his dis- 
ciples cried out, '■ Save us, or we periah,' jhriat rose from 
his sleep, and rebuked i, and there was 
a great calm ;" and he the fourth watch 
of (he night he appeal tciplea, walking 
on the face of ilie sea, .em, " It is I, be 
not afraid;" and agaii nd there was a 

But this scene was . te. The shores 

of this lake were once in which Christ 

preached on the Sabb sick, gave sight 

to the blind, cleansed .^, K.as<. <nn. devils, and raised 

the dead. Bethsaida and Chorazin I had passed, and I was 
standing among the ruins of Capernaum, the city that was 
exalted to heaven in our Saviour's love ; where Christ first 
raised his warning voice, saying, " Repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand ;" and I could feel the fulfilment of his 
prophetic words, " Wo unto thee, Chorazin, wo unto thee 
Bethsaida ; it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidou 
in the day of judgment than for you. And thou, Capernaum, 
which art exalted unto heaven, shall be brought down to 
hell, and it shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom 
in the day of judgment than for thee." I am aware that 
lately there has been some dispute whether this be the site 
of Capernaum, but 1 had now passed along the whole west- 
em shore of the lake, and, if this be not Capernaum, my 
horse's hoofs must have trampled upon the city of our Sav- 
iour's love without my knowing where that city stood. 

I thought to enhance the interest of this day's journey 
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Genesareth; obliged u> go back by the mills, and having 
on my waj up seen a net drying on the shore,! had roused 
the sleeping Arabs, and tliey had promised lo throw it for 
me ; but, when I returned, 1 Tound that, like Siroon Peter 
and the sons of Zebedee, " ihey had toiled all day, and 
had caught no lis i." 

Here we tumoi, away from the eonsecraled lake, and iised 
our eyes On the e id of my day's journey, the lowering city of 
Zafiad. But iho interest of the day was not yet over. Aa- 
cending for about ' '-- — of the lake, we came 

to the great carai to Damascus, and a 

httle off from thi kvithin this khan, ac' 

cording to IraiJiti i Joseph was thrown 

by his brethren b nelshmaelites. The 

khan, like all ot' . large alone building, 

enclosing a hoU chambers around it for 

the accommodai irs. The pit is a solid 

piece of maaon d, when I saw it, was 

nearly full of water. . Imans and Christians 

reverence this as a holy place ; near it are a Mussulman 
mosque and a Christian chapel; and few travellers pass this 
way, whether Mussulmans or Christians, wjihout proeira- 
ting themselves before the altar of Joseph the Just. 

In all probability, the legend establishing this locality 
has no better foundation than most of the others in the 
Holy Land ; but I cannot help remarking that 1 do not attach 
the importance assigned by others to the circumstance of 
its distance from Hebron, at that time Jacob's dwdling* 
place. We know that Joseph's brethren were feeding their 
father's flock at Shechem ; and, when Joseph came thidier 
"wandering in the field, he inquired aRer his brethren, and 
a man told him they are departed hence, for I heard them 
say, Let us go to Dothan ; and Joseph went after his breth- 
ren, and found them in Doihan." If there be any good rea- 
son for calling this place Dothan, to me it does not seem at 
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all strange, that, in the pastoral slate of S' :iety which ex- 
isted then, ajid still esisia unchanged. Jacob' sons had driven 
their flock.a to a pasture ground two dajis irther on ; and, 
affording a Mr k g llu ra on of ihe sc le supposed to 
have taken place here 1 le we were loit ring around the 
khan, a, ca a a ol me chan s f on Daina? as came up, on 
their wav O Egyp and he buy ng or s !ing of slaves, 
vrhite or black be n" s II a pa oi the tra:! between these 
places, I have no doubt ha I had offeri I Paul for sale, 



they would have boug 


him to Egypt, 


where, pe hapa he m ) 


a grand vizier. 


From hence we contini 


.he city of Zaf- 


fad seeming to detach 


.re, and to rise 


higher and higher abov 


(, and the almo- 


sphere growing percep 


bur o'clock we 


had reached the city. 




Zaifad is the last o] 


s of the Jews. 


My intercourse with tl; 


Land had been 


so interesting, that I deti 


to the last, and. 


having heard a favoural 


,,..01 a jew, the English con- 



aular agent at Zaffad, I rode directly to his house. He was 
a very poor and a very amiable man. I went with him to the 
governor, showed my firman, and demanded permission to 
see the grotto of Jacob. The governor was sick, and told me 
ihat God had sent me there expressly to cute him. Since 
my successful experiment upon the governor of Hebron, I 
began to think doctoring governors was my forte, and, after 
feehng his pulse, and making him stick out his tongue, upon 
the principle that a governor was a governor, and what was 
good for one was good for another, I gave him an emetic 
which almost turned him inside out, and completely cured 
him. One thing I cannot help observing, not with a view of 
impeaching anything that is written, but as illustrating the 
state of society in the East, that if a skilful physician, by 
the application of his medical science, should raise an Arab 
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from what, without such application, would be hia bed of 
death, the ignorant people would be very likely to believe 
it B miracle, and to follow him wilh that degree of faith 
which would give credence to the saving virtue of touching 
iho " hem of his garment." 

From the palace of ihe governor we ascended to the 
ruined fortress ciowning the very top of the hili, and from 
one of the windows of the lower I looked down upon an 
extensive prospect of hiils and valleys ; the Lake of Genes- 
areih seemed almost al my feet; the stalely and majestic 
Tabor was far below me, and beyond was the greaS plain 
of Jezreel, stretching off to the mountains of Caroiel and 
ihe shores of the Meditenanean. In all my wanderings 
in the most remote places, I had been constantly seeing 
what I may call the handwriting of Napoleon. In Italy, 
Poland, Germany, and the burnt and rebuilt capital of the 
tzars, at ihe pyramids and cataracts of the Nile, and now, 
on (his almost inaccessible height, the lurretH of the fortrew 
'were battered by the French cannon. 

We descended again lo the Jews' quarter. Their houses 
were on the side ctf the hill, overlooking a b«antiftil rall«j. 
It was the last day of eating unleavened bread, and the whole 
Jewish popiUation, in their best attire, were aitling on tbo 
terraces and on the tops of their houses, in gay, striking, 
and beautiful costumes, the women with their gold and ailx 
ver ornaments on their heads and arotmd iheir necks, en- 
joying the balmy mildness of a Syrian sunset; and, when 
the shades of evening had driven them to their hooses, I 
heard all around me, and for the last lime in the Holy Land, 
rising in loud and solemn chants, the Songs of Solomon 
and the Psalms of David. 

There are about two hundred families of Israelites in 
Zafiad ; they come there only to lay their bones in tbtt 
land of their fathers ; hare no occupation or means of Itvo' 
lihood ; spend all their time in reading the Bible aad TbI- 
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mud, and live upon the charity of tlieir Ei Jpean brethren. 
The agent told me that during tlie late rei lution they had 
been stripped of everything; that, as at ] ebron, they had 
Buffered robbery, murder, and rapine ; ilial le governor had 
allowed litem to take refuge in the forlresi where they re- 
mained, three thousand in number, withou a mat to lie on 
or bread to put in their months ; many of lem had died of 
starvation, and the living remained besii i the bodies of 
the dead (ill the whirlwind passed by; lb , thinking him- 
self safe under his fore= '— ■-- ^ dremained be- 
low, but that his hat w kade had been 
torn off and trampled wife, a lovely 
young woman sitting b; more than nine- 
teen, had been thrown he did not tell 
me so, but I inferred ll ''alien her ; and 
the brutal Turk who ci still lived, and 
he met him in the stiet 

During the evening zareih came in, 

and it struck me as an ance that I was 

introduced to him as a . -idiartne. 

A Jew welcomed me to (he first of the holy cities, and a 
Jew accompanied me on my exit from the last. Both re- 
ceived me into their houses, and gave me the best that they 
bad, and both refused to accept a price for their hospitality. 
I had a hard day's journey before me. iMy Jewish friend 
had told me that it would be necessary to make a very 
early start to arrive at Acre that night, but it so happened 
that I set off late. We had a ravine to cross, the worst I 
had met in Syria. Paul and I were some distance ahead, 
when we heard the shouting of our muleteer; our bag- 
gage mule had fallen and caught on the brink of a pre- 
cipice, where lie was afraid to move until we came to his 
help ; and this and the exceeding roughness of the road de- 
tained us so much, that, when we reached the other side 
of the ravine, my guide told me that it would be utterly im- 
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possible (0 reitch Acre that day. I would have lelurned, but 
I did DOt want lo ttirow myself again upon the bospiiality 
of my Jew friend. I was in a. bad condition for roughing 
it ; but, at the risk of being obliged to ^leop in some mis- 
erable Arab hut, or perhaps under the walls of Acre, I 
pushed on. 

For two or three hours there was no improvement in tlie 
road ; we were obliged to dismount several times, and could 
not do more than pick our way on a walk. We then came 
lo the village of Rinah, situated in a ftne olive-grove. The 
villagers told ub it would be impossible to reach Acre before 
night, but a bribe to my guide induced him to lead ofT on % 
brisk trot. Of every man we met we asked the distance ; 
at length we came to one who told us he thought we might 
do it. I could almost always tell beforehand the answer we 
should get ; when we came to a lazy fellow, sprawling on 
the ground and basking in the sun, he invariably said no ; 
and when we met an Arab, riding nimbly on his mule, or 
striding over the ground aa if he had something to do and 
meant to do it, his ansvrer was always yes, and so we were 
alternately cheered and discouraged. We watered our 
horses at ihe siream without dismounting. About midday 
Paul handed rae a boiled fowl, holding on by one leg while 
I pulled at the other ; the fowl came apart, and so we dined 
on horseback without stopping. I am not sure, but I do not 
think that there was anything particularly interesting on the 
road ; once, riding over a tine, well-cultivated valley, we 
saw at a distance on the right two handsome villages, and 
standing alone, something which appeared to be a large 
while mosque or sheik's tomb. 

At about four o'clock we came in sight of the Mediter- 
ranean, the great plain of Acre, the low circular shore ex- 
tending to Caipha and Mount Carmel, and before ub, at a 
great distance, on an extreme point in the sea, the ancient 
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Ptolemais, the St. Jean d'Acre of Richard and the Cru- 
saders. Still we were not safe. The sun was settling 
away towards my distant home when we reached the shore 
of the sea. I shall never forget my sensations at the mo- 
ment when I gained that shore ; after the Red Sea and the 
Dead Sea, and the Sea of Galilee, it seemed an old ac- 
quaintance, and I spurred my horse into the waters to greet 
it. But I had no time to dally, for as yet I was not secure. 
I joined the last of the loungers outside the walls ; the heavy 
gates were swung to as I entered ; and when I pushed my 
jaded horse over the threshold of the gate I felt as happy 
as the gallant leader of the Crusaders when he planted the 
banner of England upon the walls of Acre. Soon in the 
peaceful cell of the convent, I forgot my toil and anxiety, 
as well as Richard and the holy wars. The night before I 
had slept by the quiet waters of Galilee, and now the last 
sounds that I heard were the rolling waves of the Mediter- 
ranean. 
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been greatly impa 
tended to give m 




My airenglh had 
tpoaitre, and I in- 

nstead of which I 


committed an act 




lefore I left Jerusa- 


lem I had seen, at 




id Mr. Whiting, the 


poetical pilgrimafi 
read it through, 
coniaining the p 
glowing account which 
Sardinian consu] had i 


he gave 


a ; I had not time to 

id it at the chapter 

( to Caipha, and the 

^. he two Bisters of the 

n some degree my ima- 



gination. I had found it one of ihe most annoying circum- 
stances attendant upon travelling in the East, that, in spite of 
the poetical accounts of Eastern beauty, though I had seen 
Georgian and Circassian women, I'had never yet met with 
anything that to my mind was equal to the beanty of the 
European and American women. I had passed Caipha, 
and it was a direct retrograde movement to go there ; but 
early in the morning, as I was walking on the ramparts of 
Acre, I looked back towards the little city, and the beautiful 
creations of the poet rose before me in moat ravishing col- 
ours. I was worn down. There was no physician in 
Acre ; and, perhaps, to bask an honr in the sunshine of 
beauty might revive and restore me. Paul too was under 
the weather; ever since his fall from the dromedary he had 
wanted bleeding, and it might do him good. In short, I bad 
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been rambling for monlhs among ruins and >ld cities, work- 
ing as hard aa if 1 were to be paid for it b the day ; I had 
had enough of these things, and one glimf s of a beautiful 
girl was worth more to me at that moment md all the rniua 
of the Holy Land; but 1 would not admit 3 myself, much 
Jess to Paul, that I was making this rein rade movement 
merely to see a couple of pretty faces, and ordered horses 
for Caipha and Mount Carmel. Horses however, were 
not to be had, and we ■ donkeys, which 

1 considered unlucky. ince I left Jeru- 

salem, I brushed my i ckel, and gray 

pantaloons. 

I started on donke} Istant a ride of 

about three hours and the way along 

the shore of the sea. from Acre we 

crossed the river Belus on the banks of 

this stream that Elijah Ired prophets of 

Buai, gathered uuto .M .,j ...., orders of Ahab. 

A dead level plain, fertile but uncultivated, stretched back 
for many miles into the interior, and in the front lo the foot 
of Mount Carmel. We rode close along the shore, where 
the sand was every moment washed and hardened by the 
waves. The sea was calm, but the wrecks on the shoro, 
of which we counted seventeen on our way to Caipha, told 
us that the elements of storm and tempest might lurk under 
a fair and beautiful face ; all which was iipropos lo my in- 
tended visit. On the way I thought it necessary lo let Paul 
into part of my plans, and told him that I wanted to stop at 
the house of the Sardinian consul. Paul asked me whether 
] had any letter to him ; I told him no ; and, by degrees, dis- 
closed to him the reason of my wanting lo go there ; and ho 
surprised me by telling me that he knew the young ladies 
very well ; and when 1 asked him how and when, he told 
me that he had assisted them in their cooking when he 
slopped there three years before with Mr. Weilesley. This 
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IS rather sdamper ; but I reflected ihat Haidee.on bee beau- 
f tiful little island, prepared with her own hands the food for 
' the shipwrecked, and revived at the thought. 

We were now approaching Caipha. The city was walled 
all around ; wittiout the walls was a MohamnK^dan buiyiitg- 
giound } and the gate, like the shields of Homer's heroes, 
was covered with a lough bull's hide. I rode directly to 
the consul's house ; it was a miserable -looking place, and 
on the platform directly before the door stood a most unpo* 
Btical heap of diit ' ^"> ) didn't mind that ; the 

door was open, ant' was set for dinner, 

and I could not hel< t questionable spots 

(HI the table-clot}' that ; knives, forks, 

and plates were x 1 !iad long been un- 

accustomed, and n to the empty plat- 

ters. I thought 'itching moment, and 

I felt as sure of i it already under ray 

jacket. The coi settee, and I began the 

acquaintance by asking nim u luci. was an American con- 
sul there. He told me no ; at which I was very much bw- 
priaed, as we had one at Jaffa, not so much of a place as 
Caipha; and I invited myself to a seat beside the consul, 
and made myself agreeable. 1 soon found, however, tiiat I 
was not so pleasant a fellow as I thought. The consid an- 
swered my questions, but his manner might be interpreted, 
"Don't you see you are keeping the dinner waitingr I 
didn't mind that, however, but talked about the necessi^ of 
my government having a consul there, to entertain Ameri- 
can travellers, and suggested that at Jaffa the gOTemment 
had given the appointment to the then acting Sardinian 
consul; still my friend was impenetrable. I tried him upon 
several other topics, but with no great success. During 
this time the mother entered, evidently in dishabille, and 
occasionally I got a glimpse of a pair of fine black eyes 
peeping at me through the door. At last, when I found 
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that he was bent on not asking me to dine I rose suddenly, 
made a hundred apologies for my liaste, eh lok him cordially 
by the hind, and, with most consummate impudence, told 
him I would call again on my return from Mount Cannel. 
Paul rather crowed over me, (or he had ra t and spoken to 
the young ladies, and in the same plac i where he had 
seen them before. 

In about an hour we had reached the to i of Mount Car* 
mel ; this celebrated mountain is the only ; reat promontory 
upon the low coast of P. ^ond all compar- 

ison, the finest mounts The traveller 

at this day may realize ^cription by the 

inspired writers, of ih Mount Carmel. 

The pine, oak, olive, ai a beautiful car- 

pet of grass and wild nid this luxuri- 

ance I looked out upo >, the little city 

stretching out on a low ipeck in the wa- 

ter ; and beyond, the on ; on the left, 

along the shore of the e ruins of Cesa- 

rea, the once proud c,.^ ui ilerod and of Cornelius the 
Centurion, where Paul made Felix tremble ; in front, the 
dark blue sea, on whose bosom two transports, with Egyp- 
tian soldiers on board, were at that time stretching under 
easy sail from Acre to Alexandria ; and behind, the great 
plain of Jezreel. 

One word with regard to this great plain. I had trav- 
elled around, and about, and across it ; had looked at it from 
hills and mountains, and I was now on the point of leaving 
it for ever. This plain, computed to be about fifleen miles 
square, is the " mighty plain," as it is called, of the an- 
cients, and celebrated for more than three thousand years 
as the " great battle-ground of nations," From here Elijah 
ginled up his loins, and ran before Ahab to the entrance of 
Jezreel ; it was on this plain that Barak went down, and 
ten thousand men after him, and discomfited Sisera and all 



his charioU ; it was here that Josiah, king of Judah, dis- 
guiscd himself, that he might fight with Necho, king of 
Egypt, and fell by the arrows of the Egyptian archers. 
The Assyrian and the Peraian, Jews and Gentiles, Crusa- 
ders and Saracens, Egyptians and Turks, Arabs and French- 
men, warriors of every nation, have poured out iheir hlood on 
the plains Of Esdraelon ; and here, said a gentleman whom 
1 met in Palesiine skilled in the reading and interpretation 
of the prophecies, will be fought the great final battle wiih 
antichrist, when circumstances which are now supposed 
to be rapidly developing themselves shall bring together a 
inighiy army of the followers of Chrial, under the banner of 
the cross, to do battle in hia name, and sweep from the earth 
his contemners and opposers. 

The convent on Mount Carmel is worthy of the place 
"where it stands, and, like the mountain itself, is the best in 
the Holy Laud. The church, which is unfinished, is in- 
tended 10 be a very tine buildmg, and tlie interior of the 
convent is really beauliful I could hardly believe my own 
eyes when I saw, in rooms provided for travellers, Freudi 
bedsteads with curtains, and French dree sing-tables. The 
rules of their order forbid the Carmelite friars to eat meat ; 
but they set me down to such a dinner, to say nothing of 
the wines of Mount Lebanon, thai, so far as regarded the 
eating and drinking merely, I was glad I had not invited 
myself to dine with my friend the consul at Caipha. From 
my seat at the table I looked out upon the distant sea; ibe 
monks were all gathered around me, kind, good men, hap- 
py 10 receive and talk with a stranger ; and it is no extrav- 
agance to say, that, after having been buffeted about for 
months, I felt at the moment that 1 could be almost willing 
to remain with them for ever. 1 ought not to tell it, but the 
fact is, the extraordinary comfort of the convent, and the 
extraordinary beauty of the scene, drove away all the asso- 
ciaLions connected with this gathering-place of the prophets. 
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I wanted nothing but what I saw before me. The monks told 
me that there was fine shooting on the mountain. I could 
throw myself into the clearest of waters, and bathe, or, with 
my little boat, could glide over to Caipha or Acre, ifcn* an 
invalid in search of retirement, with every beauty tl^iat cli« 
mate and natural scenery can offer, I know no place su- 
perior to the convent at Mount Carmel. It is one of the 
few places I ever saw where a man could be cheerful and 
happy in perfect seclusion. Books, the mountain, the sky 
and the sea, would be companions enough. It would be 
the sweetest spot on earth for a very young couple to test 
the strength of their poetic dreams; and knocked about 
and buffeted as I had been, when ihe superior told me that, 
in spite of the inscription over the doors of their convents, 
'^ clausura per le donna," I might build a house on the spot 
where I stood, and bring whom I pleased there, it instantly 
brought to my mind the beautiful birds of Paradise of De la 
Martine, and my engagements with my friend the consul 
at Caipha. The whole of the fraternity accompanied me 
down the side of the mountain ; and I beg to except them all, 
including the cook, from anything I may have said bearing 
harshly upon the monastic character. The recollection of 
my engagement, however, began to hurry me. The friars 
were pussy and shortwinded ; one by one they bade me 
good-by ; and the cook, a most deserving brother, and un- 
naturally lean for his profession and position in the convent, 
was the only one who held out to the foot of the mountain* 
I crossed his hand with a piece of money ; Paul kissed it ; 
and, after we had started, turned his head and cried out to 
the holy cook, " Orate pro mihi," *' Pray for me." 

At Caipha we found the consul in the street. I do not 
know whether he was expecting us or not ; but, whether or 
no, I considered it my duty to apologize for having stayed so 
long on the mountain, and accompanied him to his house. 
Unluckily, it was so late, that Paul said if we stopped we 
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ahonld be shut out from Acre ; and when I looked at the sun 
and the distant city I had great misgivings, but it was only for 
a moment. The sisters were now dressed up, and standing 
in a door as 1 passed. Their dresses were Asiatic, consisting, 
from tlie waist downward, of a varieiy of wrappers, the out- 
ermost of which wa.a silk, hiding the most beautiful figures 
under a mere bundle of habits. I went into the room and took 
3 glass of lemonade with my watch in my band. I would 
not speak of her in the morning, but now, in full dress, the in- 
teresting mother, so glowingly described by M. de la Martine, 
appeared in a. costume a great deal beyond what is usually 
called low in the neck. I do not mention it as a reproach 
to her, for she was an Arab woman, and it was the custom 
of her country ; and as to the young ladies — M. de la Mar- 
tine had never been in America. 

1 had intended this for a day of rest ; but I had, if passible, 
a harder task than on the preceding day to reach the city be- 
fore the gates were closed. We pushed our donkeys till they 
broke down, and then got off and whipped them on before us. 
It was like the Irishman working his passage by hauling the 
towline of the canal boat ; if it was not for the name of the 
thing, we might as well have walked ; and when I lay down 
that night in my cell in the convent, I prayed that ago might 
temper enthusiasm ; that even the imagination of M. de la 
Martine might grow cool ; and that old men would pay re- 
spect to their lawful wives, and not go in ecstasies about 
young girls. 
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around pnbefied under the buiniiig sun. The pacha (Dje& 
g»r the Butcher) sat on the floor of his palace, surronnded by 
s heap of gory heads, disUihuling money to all who brought 
ia the heads of Frenchmen, and he who was destined to 
ovenuTn every throne in Europe was foiled under the walls 
of Acre. Three years ago it ausiained, under Ahdallah Fa- 
chai a long and bloody siege from Ibrahim Fscha ; and, 
when it fell into his hands, was given up to pillage and the 
flames. It has since been rebudt, fortifjed with skill and 
science, and is n. — oWa ; fuji of the elile 

of the Egyptian s ^'ve (formerly aid to 

Marshal Ney), ni id constantly etored 

with fire years' ;ha has lately been 

building fine hosp and an Italian apoth- 

ecary, licensed to , is let loose upon the 

sick at the low re irs per annum. 

I was so mud id Arab muleteer who 

went with me ti it I hired his donkeys 

again for another journey, jie w«l, an old Egyptian from 
Damietta ; four of his children had been taken for soldiers, 
and he and hi& old wife and three donkeys followed them 
about wherever they went. He had had two wives and 
sixteen children, and these were all that were left. They 
were all now stationed at Acre, and, when we started, two 
of them, not on duty at the time, were with the old man at 
the convent, arranging the baggage while he waa taking hia 
coflee and pipe ; they accompanied us to the gate, received 
the old man's benediction, and relumed, t 

A short distance from the gate we met a Turkish gran- 
dee, with his officers, slaves, and attendants. He had 
formerly been a collector of taxes tmder Abdallah Pacha, 
and would have done well as an office-holder under a civil- 
ized government, for he had abandoned the falling fortunes 
of his masttir in time to slip into the same office under hi* 



Looking back, Acre appeared to much better advantage 
ihan from ihe uiliet side, and the moaque and minaret of 
Abdallah Pacha were particularly conspicuous. We rode 
for some distance by the side of an aqueduct, which con- 
veys water from tile mountains twenty miles distant to the 
city of Acre. In. the plain towarda Acre two upright pillars, 
in which the water rose and descended, formed part of the 
aqueduct. Our road lay across a plain, and several times we 
picked up musket balls and fragments of bumbs, left there 
by the French and Napoleon. We passed two palaces of 
Abdallah Pacha, where the I lad revelled with 

his fifty or a hundred wives i<^s of the East. 

The plain was very estens ricli, but almost 

entirely uncultivated. Over leveral miles we 

would perhaps see a single Ai vhat on the great 

plain nppeared to be merely and the oppres- 

sive nature of the governmei oin the fact that, 

while the whole of this rich i to any one who 

chooses to tin it, hundreds p ut a half-starved 

existence within the walls ol e fruits of their 

labour are not thoir own, ani- ..iiomer win reap where they 
sow ; the tax-gatherer comes and looks at the products, and 
takes not a fifth, or a sixth, nor any other fixed proportion, 
hut as much as the pacha needs ; and the question is not 
how much he shall take, but how little he shall leave. Tax- 
ation, or rather extortion, for it is wrong to call it by so mild 
a name, from cantars of olives down to single eggs, grinds 
the Arab to the dust ; and yet, said the old man, even this 
is better than our lot under the sultan ; even this we could 
bear if the pacha would only spare us our children. 

Along this plain we passed a large house, in a garden 
of oranges, lemons, almonds, and figs, with a row of cy- 
press-trees along the road ; formerly the residence of the 
treasurer of Abdallah Facha. He himself had been a 
great tyrant and oppressor, and had fallen into the hands of 

Vol. IL— A a 
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a greater, ani now wanders, with both his ejee out, a beg- 
gar ill ihe streets of Cairo. 

In about five hours we came upon the sea, on a bold point 
projeciiiig out like Carmel, the whiio promontory of Pliny, 
the ancient Scala of the Syrians. On this point stood an 
old khan, and we sat down under the shadow of the wall 
for our noonday lunch. From here, too, the view was 
exceedingly fine. On the left were Acre and Mount Car- 
mel ; on the right the Turkish city of Sour, the ancient 
Tyre ; and, in front, the horizon was darkened hy the island 
of Cyprus. Almost at ray feet waa the wreck of a schooner, 
driven on the rocks only the night before, her shivered 
saiis still flying from the masts, and the luckless mariners 
■were alongside in a small boat, bringing ashore the rem- 
nant of the cargo. Near me, and, like me, looking out upon 
the movements of the shipwrecked sailors, and apparently 
bemoaning his own unhappy lot, was a long, awkwanJ, 
dangling young man, on his way to Acre ; sent by the aheik 
of his village to work in Ibraliim Pacha's factory for three 
rolls of bread a day. 1 asked him why he did not run aw»y, 
but where could he go ? If he went to a strange village, tw 
wonld immediately be delivered up on the never-failing de- 
mand for soldiers. There was no help for him. He didiKrt 
know that there were other lands, where men were free; 
and, if he had known it, the curse of poverty rested upon 
him, and bound him where he was. I had seen misery in 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, Hussia, and gallant, but conqnered 
and enslaved Poland, but I saw it reHned and perfected un- 
der the iron despotism of Mohammed Aly. 

From hence the road continued, for about two hours, 
over a rocky precipice overhanging the sea, and so narrow 
that, as I sat on my horse, I could look down the steep 
and naked sides into the clear water below. In one place 
were the ruins of an old wall, probably, when the city be- 
fore me was in its glory, defending the precipice. In the 
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narrowest pkcc we met a caravan of cami i, and from here 
descended into a sandy plain, and, pass! ; small rivuleis 
and ruins of caslles or forireasea, came to fine stream, on 
ihe banks of which were soldiers' barrc ks ; the horses, 
with their gay accoutrements, were lied ear the doors of 
the tents, constantly saddled and bridled, a ! strains of mil- 
itary music were swelling from a band an ing the trees. 

Near this are what are called Soiomo a cisterns, sup- 
posed to have been built by King Soiomo in payment for 
the materials fumishei ' Tyre, towards 

the building of the tern however, abun- 

dantly prove thai these i duct connecting 

them with Tyre, have b le of Alexander 

the Great. 

On the extreme end isthmus, which 

seems lo have erawle uld, stands the 

fallen city of Tyre, se , to rest on the 

bosom of the sea, A ' stationed at the 

Gale. 1 entered unde it it was neces- 

sary to stoop on the back of my horse, and passed through 
dark and narrow streets, sheltered by mats stretched over 
the bazars from the scorching heat of a Syrian sun. A 
single fishing-boat was lying in the harbour of " the crown- 
ing city, whose merchants were princes, whose traffickers 
were the honourable of the earth." 

I left the gale of Tyre between as honest a man and as 
great a rogue as the sun ever shone upon. The honest 
man was my old Arab, whom I kept with me in spite of his 
bad donkey ; and the rogue was a limping, sore-eyed Arab, 
in an old and ragged suit of regimentals, whom I hired for 
two days to relieve the old man in whipping the donkeys. 
He was a dismissed soldier, turned out of Ibrahim Pacha's 
army as of no use whatever, than which there could not be 
a stronger certificate of worthlessness. He told me, how- 
ever, that he had once been a man of property, and, like 
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honest Dogberry, had had his losaeE ; he had been worth 
sixty piasters (nearly three iloUars), with which he had 
come to live in the city ; and been Induced to embark in 
enterprises that had turned out unfortunately, and lie had 
lost his all. 

On my arrival at Siduii I drove immediately to the Arab 
consular agent, to cousult bini about paying a visit to Lady > 
Esilier Stanhope. He told me that 1 must send a note to 
her ladyship, requesting permission to present myself, and 
wail her pleasure for an answer ; that sometimes she was 
rather capricious, and that the English consul from Bey- 
root had been obliged to wait two days. The slate of my 
health would not permit my waiting anywhere upon an un- 
certainty. I was but one day from Beyrool, where 1 looked 
for rest and medical attendance ; but [ did not like to go 
past, and I made my application perhaps with more regard 
to my own convenience and feelings than the respect due 
to those of the lady. My baggage, wiih my writing mate- 
rials, hiid not yet arrived. I Lad no time to lose ; the Arab 
agent gave me the best he had ; and writing a note aboDt 
as " big as a book" on a piece of coarse Arab paper with a 
reed pen, and sealing it with a huge Arab wafer, I gave it 
to a messenger, and, tumbling him out of the house, told 
him he must bring me an answer before daylight the next 
morning. He probably reached Lady Stanhope's residence 
about nins or ten o'clock in the evening ; and I have no 
doubt he tumbled in, just as he had been tumbled out at 
Sidon, and, demanding an immediate answer, he got one 
forthwith, " Her ladyship's compliments," Sic. ; in short, 
somewhat like that which a city lady gives from the head 
of the stairs, " I'm not at home." I have since read M. de 
la Marline's account of his visit to her ladyship, by which 
it appears that her ladyship had regard to the phraseology 
of a note. Mine, as near as I can recollect it, was aa 
follows : — " Mr. S., a young American, on the point of leav- 
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ing the Holy Land, would regret exceedingly being obliged 
to do so without first having paid his respects to the Lady 
Esther Stanhope. If the Lady Esther Stanhope will allow 
him that honour, Mr. S. will present himself to-morrow^ at 
any hour her ladyship will name." If the reader will com* 
pare this note with the letter of M. de la Martine, he will 
almost wonder that my poor messenger, demanding, too, an 
immediate answer, was not kicked out of doors. My hor- 
ses were at the door, either for Beyxoot or her ladyship's 
residence ; and, when obliged to turn away from the latter, 
I comforted myself with a good gallop to the former. Her 
ladyship was exceedingly lucky, by-tlie-way, in not having 
received me ; for that night I broke down at Beyroot ; my 
travels in the East were abruptly terminated; and, aft^r 
lying ten days under the attendance of an old Italian quack, 
with a blue frock coat and great frog buttons, who frightened 
me to death every time he approached my bedside, I got 
on board the first vessel bound for sea, and sailed for Alex- 
andria. At Beyroot I received a letter from the friend who 
had taken me on board his boat at Thebes, advising me of 
the sickness of his lady, and that he had prevailed upon the 
English doctor at Beyroot to accompany him to Damascus 
and Baalbeok ; here, too, I heard of the death of Mr. Low- 
ell, a gentleman from Boston, who had preceded me in 
many parts of my tour in the East ; and who had every- 
where left behind him such a name that it was a pleasure 
for an American to follow in his steps ; and here, too, I 
heard of the great fire, which, by the time it reached this 
distant land, had laid the whole of my native city in ruins. 
In the midst of my troubles, however, I had three things 
that gave me pleasure. I met here my two friends with 
whom I had mounted the cataracts of the Nile, one of whom 
I hope one day to see in my own country ; I received from 
the Austrian consul an assurance that the passport of my 
Jew friend at Hebron should be made out, and delivered 

AAd 
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forthwith to his friend there ; and I saw Costigan's servant, 
from whom I obtained a map of the Dead Sea before referred 
to. For ten days I lay on the deck of a little Austrian 
schooner, watching the movements of a pair of turtle doves ; 
and on the morning of the eleventh I was again off the coast 
of Egypt, and entering the harbour of Alexandria. Here I 
introduced myself to the reader ; and here, if he have not 
fallen from me by the way, I take my leave of him, with 
thanks for his patient courtesy. 



Be Ihe arrival in Ibia country of my fnend Mr. Gliiiilnn, of Cairo, of 
whnm menlLOn has been seteial times made in the foroguiiig fugea, the 
author has received the following notice of the Egyptian Sntiety, The 
objectA of the aoclety ara sufficiently ei plained in thenoucci and lh«'y are 
such aa cannot fml to recommend themaelvea to ill who feel any uiterest 
in E^ypti '■"d Ihe East generally. The author is persooatly accjusmlccl 
with many of the membora, particularly vtitb Mr. Walrie, Hon. Sec., who, 
beeidea being a geiillemon of high literary and ptofeesiDiial attBiiimeuls, 
has deYotcd much attention, and with great sUtcsBSi to Ihe study ofbiero- 
glypbics and Egyptian antiquities; and Ihe author feels great satisfaction 
in being pemultod to aay that any iudividual, or literary or scientific in- 
stitution, may, viithuiii further introduction, correspond with Dr. Wnlne 
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The impulse of modern discovery baa excited a general and increaBing 
inleteal respecting the antiquities of Egypt, while the unusual facllitiea of 
access both from India and Europe, coupled with the inlemal tranquillity 
of the country, are more than ever calculated to induce tratellers to visit 
the Valley of the Nile, and examine personally the eitraordiaary monu- 
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be expected to tiol ail eiigting coUectioai. But the itnmgaT TuitioK ttw 
capitil, removed liotn tlioae coaTeoieocaB to wbich he haa beeo Hccnstomed 
in Euiapeao cities, baa particulutr to regiet Che absence af a pnbUc libory 
tJnfoBKt. to essential lo tii» reeestcbea. 

BCrva u a point of union for Bocial inloremiree, luid be a mediuio for ob- 
taining addilianal mformHtian relative U) Egrpt ■nil the adjacent counlriei, 
haa long been felt; and it is adeaire of auppljuig [hia deficiency that haa 
BUggesied the foirnation of the Egyptian Society. 

The objects oC the aaSDciation are : — 

ViTsi. To fonn a rendezyona for traveUers, nilh the vaew of aacociatine 
literary and scientific men who niay from time to time visit Egypt. 

Sc^tmd. To collect and record information relative to Egypt, and to those 
parts of Afnea and Aaia which are connected with or tributary lo this 
conntry. 

Thai. To tacilitile research, by enabling travellers to avail themselves 
of such loTamiBlion as may be in the power of the society to obtain, and by 
oEfenng them the advantage of a library of reference contauimg the most 
valuable works on the Eaat. The Egyptian Society ia open lo gentlemen 
of ell nations, and ii composed of Membera, Honorary Membera, and Aa- 

Jfraitwt, The Memhers (the number of whom ia at present limited to 
twenty] are tlie tiualeea of the inatitution, direct the diapoaal 
of the funds, and have the general government of the society. 

least one year bd Associate Member, and be tectmmeoded in 
miting by three Uembera. The election must take place at 
a general meeting, and be by ballot, one black ball to exclude. 
Members pay an annual subscnptionof one guinea; but thoee 
elected aftet the 2Sth Uaich, 1B37, will pay in addition an ad- 

The contribution of ten guineaa at once constitutes a Life 
Member. 
Hanorary Honorary Members will be elected only from literary and 
MijRbiri, acientihc men, who have particularly dietinguished Ihcmseliea 
in relation to Egypt, or from gentlemen who have eapeciallj 
promoted the objects and mlerests of the society, 
Aiiod/at. With the exception of taking a part in the government of the 
JUembtri. society, AasocialB Members enjoy the same privileges as the 
Members. 

To be eligible aa an Associate Member, a gentleman, if not 
usually reaident m, muat at least have visited Egypt, and have 
paaaed (wo months either in this country, or in thoae parts of 
Africa and Asia which are immediately connected with or tribu- 
Ury to it. It is neceasaiy that he be recommeoded in writing 
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by two Members : the election must take place at a general 

meeting, and be by ballot, two black balls to exclude. Asaoci- 
' ate Members pay an annual subscription of one guinea. The 

contribution of five guineas at once constitutes a Life ▲ssodato 

Member. 
Honorary The president, treasurer, secretary, and council of manage- 
Officers. ment are annually elected from the Members. 

The funds arising from subscriptions and donations will be applied, as 
far as possible, to the fonnation of a Library, to which the Members and 
Associate Members can always have free access, and to which travellers 
can be introduced, till such time as they become eligible to join the society. 
Rooms have been opened, the association possesses the nucleus of a 
Library, and the members have every reason to hope that, by their own 
exertions, and with the assistance of those who take an interest in the 
institution, they will soon succeed in forming a collection that, while it 
includes many interesting volumes on the East in general, may contain the 
works of all the ancient and modem authors who have made Egypt the 
subject of their observations. 

Alfbed T. Walnb, Hon. See. 
Cairo f July 9, 1836. 



THE END. 
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